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% dftdoction from tbo principle* already laid down in ibe fonner 
deewkid , It cookl not then be a precipitate meamre Bol the 
cntical jonctore of affair*, danng the ferment of party Tioleoco 
and of an! conienUon, might probably, it wa* aald, contribute 
inaterully to that reiolution which anthorired the conUniunco 
of impcachmenfi Thu objeettoo, too, mnit ranah the moment 
tlw arcunutaocca of tho time* when the decision m qoesuon 
took place, are contrajted with tlurte of the tubicqucnt penod 
when it wat r?tdnded la 1(S78, the procwding* of Ihelordi 
were not icflacnccd by any poriicolBr reference to tome matter 
then depending , it wa* a general order, that wnl* of error, ped. 
tion* of appeal, and Impeadnncnti, •hould »QmTC a UmoIuUon 
of parliament, h>or Va* tbU measure tbo prodoction of any 
party nolorvcc or animowty, it was an uoanlmoas decuioa 
founded upon the rraolation of I(J73f to lervc a* a itanding pre- 
cedent for the conduct of future iinpeadimenu. But what was 
the caue of tho reterulof this decision in iC85,m> mochdepend* 
cd upon as a precedent m favour of the abatement of impeaclw 
menu by a drssoludoo? Wes it not at the ere when James the 
Secood, o bigoted and popttli pnocc, bad av^nded the throne 
of dicse renltna , when tho parliimeiil was obsefioioufry devoted 
to the will of the monarcli , when the lacnfico of principle was 
reqahed to bo made to pracucoJ abare br the prtjudice* of the 
(rtoes ( when certain popish lords were about to be solcronly Ini 
peached who were the japposed favonnies of the king! Undef^ 
such circumstaoccs, what was the cooduct of parliament 1 Tliey> 
very probably thought that coroplunco was better than mht-*' 
nneo at such a period and therefore they delrrroincJ, probnMy 
with the best intentions to rid tl»em»tl\cs of the impesol coror^ 
In contemplation, by rescuidms the order of l(»78 The pro- 
fcMcd object of this revoriol, Uitn. »n* to scrren tie noUcniaS' 
lo qiiMlton from the impeodiog danger of noptachnien) lie 
then would ttik, against which of the decUions ibe ol jectuic tstnv 
frum the clrcumsUnce* of the iu»« applied moit fornbli t •1^* 
(licr to the order of riJjB, or to lu rtrerwl In L'oqaev 

ticmaUy th- latter. The bonoorable and learned grmkmsu lud 
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therefore ably and successfully argued against himself ; since by 
this objection he had clearly proved the one decision a good pre- 
cedent, but its reversal a bad one. So much for the precedent 
of 1685. 

The next objection to the order of I 67 S was taken from the 
case of Lord Stafford. But how could this instance invalidate 
the authority of the precedent in question ? Because it afforded 
the learned gentleman an opportunity of appealing to the passions, 
that, from his eloquent and pathetic description of the trial, con- 
viction, and execution of this unfortunate nobleman, the com- 
mittee might infer the injustice of the principle of continuing im- 
peachments. But was' that a legitimate and conclusive argu- 
ment ? "Would not such reasoning prove adverse to the cause he 
attempted to establish ? For, admitting the parliament, in this 
instance, to have acted in) properly by continuing an impeach- 
ment, might not another parliament be equally culpable in dis- 
pensing with the continuance of such a proceeding? Suppose a de- 
linquent impeached, and the charges of crimination alleged 
against him gone through, a dissolution of parliament takes 
place; would it not prove the extremity of injustice to stay the 
proceedings in such a house, by which the defendant would be 
precluded from entering upon his defence, and judgment of cri- 
mination or acquittal could not pass without a renewal of the' 
proceedings de novo ? His innocence or guilt must remain a sub- 
ject of much doubt and suspicion. Would it not therefore be 
infinitely more expedient and proper for the honour and repu- 
tation of both parties, that such proceedings, conducted by one 
parliament, should be resumed in stahi quo by anothef? Upon 
such a liberal principle the accuser would have every fair oppor- 
tunity of making good his charges ; and the accused would have 
equal liberty to establish his defence. Nothing short of this pro- 
cedure could deserve the name of public justice. What! because 
the fate of one nobleman, from the continuance of impeachment, 
was supposed hard and oppressive, did it therefore follow that 
the exercise of such a privilege of the commons in every instance, 
would be attended with the same obnoxious consequences? If 
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tbe abuse of an inslitnUon gits a Yalld argutoent of Its inulQltjy 
Ibe objection might apply, olbenmo the honourable and learned 
genikman’s patbatic expostulation vrould go for nothing j for 
in dectdmgnpOD the merit of a dry precedent, oar passions ought 
not to interfere with our judicial debberations* The Talidity of 
the order of 1$78 stood therefore umnrpeached ] a p r ecedent 
wbicb neither eloquence nor sophistry can possibly inTslidate* 
Tbe case of Lords Salttbory and Peterborough, adduced as a 
precedent in fkYonr of an abatement of impeachments by a dis- 
soIuUoo, b equally unfortunate ( for there does not appear from 
the proceedings, any reference whateccr, either to the order of 
iGSJ.or to any former decukm opon the snbjcct. Tbe Impeach- 
ment ID question abated, not by eirtue of any nsagoof parliament, 
but by tbe operation of an act of general pardon. The impeach- 
ment of Sir Adam Blair and others, did not apply; since no at- 
tempts were mode to renew the proiricaUcm, and they bad been 
hold to ball lubsequent to a dissolution. Now, If tbe proceed- 
ings had abated m consequence of that crent, tbo parties could 
not bare been held to bad afterwards; iho impeachment haTlng 
determined, they must hare bccti dismissed.— Dot as the pro- 
ceedings were pendiog, unaffected by any dmulotloo, the parties 
were bound In a rccojnitancc. Tbo only Just lofcrence, there- 
fore, from this coc, clearly was, that ImpCMluuents did not 
nlmle In (be manoer it bad been contended, by a dirKlotloo of 
parliaioeDl, The same conclusion sras evidently drduoble from 
the iinpeachmcnl of Lord Donbj ; Tor there cannot remain any 
doubt as to t1>« untimcnts (bm entertained by porUom-nt; since 
lio rrta elmrly di?mii«cd upon ibis principle, bccauie tbo com- 
rtODS Imd declined the proeccutkrti. Now three dlwolutiooi of 
pirllament hod obUmed before be was ibichsrgcd. It was es>. 
dent if a di*solution cfcraie^l on abatement of ImpeachmcnU, 
Ixird D-uibs roust Lavtl^een dlimissrd upon the Grit dUs^Iubon} 
bay, he would hate been, upon ll.al pr.cciplc, dudiorgrd of 
course. But iJjc cesr «e« quite otb^nrlie; for {‘arlumcnt wis 
rej-ratcdly dmjlrvd, and Lord Daohy was at ofiro detained, 
ui td at kngih, tlic comruous dcUmicg to ptoiccule, be wu dt*« 
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charged ; so tbal the impeachment in question abated by the 
■act of the commons, and not by the operation of a dissolution. In 
the cases of Lords Somers, Halifax, Portland, and the Duke of 
Leeds, impeachment abated in the same manner ; the commons 
not prosecuting, the parties were severally discharged. Now, 
on which side of the question did the weight of evidence from, 
precedents preponderate? Did not the scale fairly incline in 
favour of the continuance of impeachments from parliament to 
parliament ? The right of the commons to prosecute an impeach- 
ment, until judgment was obtained, in his opinion, was clear, 
unequivocal, and indisputable, from the authority of such a body 
of precedents. 

After investigating the evidence to be collected from prece- 
dents, the practice of parliament, during the last three years, 
was the next object of enquiry, in the present discussion. Par- 
liament exercised two powers, — legislative and judicial, which 
had their separate and distinct limits and duration. The con- 
fusion of these powers was the principal source of all the doubts 
upon the' present question. Lawyers had differed as much in 
their opinions respecting writs of error, and petitions of appeal, 
as upon impeachments ; from such collision of opposite sentiments, 
much satisfaction could not be expected. A reference should, 
therefore, be made to the clear and established principle of the 
constitution, in order to remove every cloud of doubt or diffi-' 
culty. Every act of legislation, it was well known, was termi- 
nated by prorogation, as well as by dissolution; but no judicial 
act was influenced by either. Impeachment, therefore, being 
a judicial proceeding, could not be affected by prorogation or 
dissolution. In the case of writs of error, and of petitions of 
appeal, the process continued from session to session, and from 
parliament to parliament : much more necessary was it that the 
proceedings in an impeachment should also continue; for in the 
.one, case, there was only one individual against another, but in 
the other, the house of commons, and all the commons of Great 
Eritain, were parties against a state delinquent. The impeach-!* 

' S 4 . 
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mcnt !n qaesuon was not U»e act of the Ute parliameot, bnt of 
the whole commons of the realm; the proceeding being m the 
jonme both of constitnenU and representatirci. It had been 
asked, if ibe boose of commons, lo this instance, were the attor- 
ney of the people 1 In one tense they were considered ns agents, 
consulting tbeir otm judgment and ditcrellon, m the protection 
of tbo intercits of Uietr comtituentf But they were not the 
altomeyt of the people, as agents delegated wiUi power to act 
merely by tbo instructions of llieJrconsitluenti. Such an tccep- 
UtioD of the term should hare fais hcniticst obborrcoce and re- 
probation. An impeachment had been commenced by tbc 
commons to the persous of their late representaUres , such a 
proccedmg ought not to be discontinued without due enquiry and 
dehbcmtion . for tbo house stood lo a iltnilar litoation with tbo 
ittccessor of tlic king's attomcy-gcneriil, m tbo present instance, 
who was always required to proceed with all the trials already 
commeoced on tho part of tbe kiog. Hot In law, It was stud, 
there was do such body as the commoris of Hogland rteognized : 
bni would on\ one draw such an absurd mferc&ct from an oect- 
dental omissloni that such a body had no real eaultoct, which 
was lo be regarded os the principal object of Icgiilauon in erery 
ci\ilired country I Our arwrstors had, in their Bceoslomed 
wisdom, safHctcrrtlj , m bu opinion, guarded against soeh a lup- 
pered solecism m pohUci , by cnliwing ill supplies to be granted 
lo the name of tlie commons, os well as all ImpeachmenU to be 
laid In their name , alien once a proceeding, therefore, Msiimcd 
a judicial form, its existence no longer depended upon tbe per- 
sons who ttcro immediately concerned in its unlitollon Tlic 
home of commons were only tbe legal organ of laitltoUng Im- 
peacbmentf, as tlic attomey-getieiil was of lUing ao lofbrmatlon 
<j ^^fic, or an indiclment In the name of the king. The pubhe 
1 roKicutors in the one case were the comrootrt of the rtoloi.and 
the king was the proiecotor in the otho'. From thetomidm- 
lion of the capsetty m which tbe boose, as a judicial sod not a 
IcguUli're body, acted la iteccuductof icipeachments, it 
9 
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fore followed, tliat their proceedings, by the constitution, could 
not abate or be aOl'Cted either by a prorogation or n dissolution 
of parliament. 

His next ground of evidence in the discussion of the queS"! 
lion, to which he requested the attention of the committee, 
should be taken from the decisions of tlie courts of justice, 
and the authority of eminent lawyers. The authority of the 
great and venerable Imrd Hale was to be distrusted in the present 
instance, since writs of error, petitions of appeal, and impeach- 
ments, were considered by him as legislative, and not judicial 
proceedings. Now, nil the legislative proccedings’unquestionably 
abated by prorogation as well as dissolution; but impeach- 
ments, writs of eiTor, and petitions of apjical are judicial pro- 
ceedings wbidi continue froni session to session, and from 
parliament to parliament. The error of Lord Hale proceeded 
from his confounding the legislative with the judicial power in 
parliamentary proceedings. This mistatement appeared from a 
passage which he here reqd to the committee, in which writs of 
error, petitions of appeal, and impeachments, were said to 
abate, as well by prorogation as dissolution. Lord Holt enter- 
tained a different opinion upon the subject, since he had argued 
from the case of Lord Stafford, as a weighty and irrefragable 
precedent in favour of Ibe continuances of impeachments and 
other judicial proceedings, from one parliament to another- 
Lord chief baron Commyus, ' an authority of the highest re- 
spectability in the courts of justice, was also decided in his 
opinion upon the subject; for, from a passage which he read 
out of his Digest, it appeared not only that impeachments con- 
tinued, but that they should be resumed and prosecuted, until 
judgment was obtained, notwithstanding any contingent inter- 
ruptions from either prorogation or dissolution. The authority 
of the legislature too, in the preamble to an act of the 13th of 
the king, by implication, w'as also favourable to the' point he 
endeavoured to establish ; besides many cases from Carthew's 
Reports, and other authorities, might be adduced, which abun- 
dantly proved it had been long held that impeachments wer<i 
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to obitln in tht bouw: of lords* the quotliott voaUl be 
e£ tQ cod, acd tbe ngbt of fanpctclimcnl ftt once aonibilatcd t 
tifict better lo file Indktmcot m Ibe one, \hM> prefer 

an impcachmml in ihe olher. Bat lh« fouodaion of iropcach- 
roenU sra*, to bnng dclinquenu to jasUcc, «bo would bare 
escaped If Incd according to tbo ordinary rule* of the courti of 
jadrcolurc. Tbo prucUce of tbo bouse of lord* war Incompa* 
tible witb that of Ibc otber coarti, in regard to md toce 
evidence end dceulon, without leparaling. Notes were b 
coDitani praeUce, and wntlcn evidence comoltcd, wnthont ufuch 
it were irnpojuble, b met of Impeachment, to reduce under 
ono view the whole body of the erwlcoce, for there nerc few 
loatances b wbkb itnpeachnicntt did not occupy toroo da^t, 
wtiUen csidenee were then a* lodupemablc m a trial of ten 
days as of three years. But U was said, tbit b a long impeach* 
ratot, b eome<iueocc of the coostant change of members in 
the bouie of brds, tome who bad been accu«CTi, became judges. 
In reply, he obserred, that there was no pened of prorogation 
to «hlch the nose objectioo voold not apply. The membem 
who were lo circumiUnced, certainty coutd not be deprived 
uf tUeir jadkitl powcrsi at the tame tm:c, the excrebe and 
cpplication of thoie powers remained at iIk^ sole ditpoial of 
tbeir own feelings sod comncuecs. It was an anavciUlable 
ebeumstanee lofidmtnl to the nsturc of such a proceeding as 
cn Inpracbment, horn which no danger of Injustice could be 
apprehended, wiili any shadow of reason. 

He should, be said, wave lur the present, every cotaidcraliOD 
of ihe ry hovSiT llw hou'e ofoonJiBDD* »f/e d MhW ftotn 
proceeding in the itupeachmenl depending, a* it retnslncd a 
subject for future inves'igation T\*hen it uw otice rsublnhed 
tlist U«e rlglit of tmpeacbmeni did not abate by di'totutbn, the 
dhcirUon of Ojc bouse srould next determme wj vtlier It arre 
eipedieni to proitcote the Impend ment m*;'irstbD any firi^er j 
orwhiiobcr line of conduct to pnnoe m ngard sjcha 
pKxrrdu-g Of tin* he was very turr, that co Olr oljrtuon 
coul t te Uf£^, fron toy defect of taformtUotu Tl?* court In 
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;kvhicli the trial bird been conducted, was accessible to all,; all 
the reports and papers respecting tlid evidence, were open to 
general inspection ; so that it was entirely at the option not 
only of every member of the house of commons, but also of 
every British subject, to remain in ignorance of any part of the 
proceedings. He wished it to bo understood by all, as an esta- 
blished and incontrovertible principle, that impeafchments con- 
tinued in ^//o. A contrary mode of proceeding would be 
attended with consequences destructive of the privileges of the 
house, as well as injurious and prejudicial to the cause of the 
party accused. If an olfeuce, for instance, were committed, the 
conviction of which required a proceeding by impeachment, 
upon the eve of a dissolution of parliament, the prosecution 
j might be postponed until the meeting of a new parliament, in 
order to avoid a repetition of the proceedings ; the consequence 
naturally to be apprehended was, the escape of the delinquent. 
If, on the other’hand, an impeachment had been carried on for 
^uch a considerable length of time, as to exceed a dissolufion 
of parliament, the repetition of the proceedings in that case 
might materially impede the progress of other public business* 
The death of a witness, in the mean time, might very consider- 
ably too affect the state of the evidence ; and an impeachment, 
by this mode of proceeding, might be converted into an engine 
of oppression and injustice. Suppose the party impeached to 
have made some progress in liis defence, his accusers might pos- 
sess sufficient influence to procure a sudden dissolution of par- 
liament ; the consequence might be, a fresh accusation against 
him, fabricated out of his own defence. By such a nefarious 
proceeding, an' individual might continue to be the object qf a 
public prosecution all his life-time, without the possibility of 
the means of being pronounced cither innocent or guilty. Thus, 
an impeachment must continue in satu quo after a dissolution, or 
the privileges of parliament must suffer violence, and the cause 
of the accused sustain irreparable injury, and intolerable op- 
pression. He was clearly decided in his opinion, therefore, from 
the weight of precedents, from the principles of the constitu- 
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tkm, £rom tho tatiiority of the grcitett lominane* of Uiel»ir, 
from the unmaUble |)riDciplet of juttke, from the expedleoc]^ 
of public trmlt, end from oroiy aigoment of pldn common 
eeme, that impeacbmenti not only contintied nnaSected by & 
dtstoluboD of parliament, but entted In ttaiu qn, ootvitb* 
•taodiDg the operation of tucb en erent} be therefore would 
■vote, with che^fhl confidence, for the original motion of the 
Tight boDOorable gentleman, that tbo impeadunent of Watren 
HtfUngi, etq. was now depending. 


Ob a dlridoe, then u p p w eJ, 

For the StKBter'i Uam( the chtlr 30 

ApUrttit - ttO 

Ths exttlnil cwrlioB wu th*a r«Trt«?d 


JfrU 10, 1791. 

DzBaTtilaaeemmhtMOfthewbeUlwon.eBXIr taotJwj 

*<fwbsftneti£i( the ehalrmu to nore h* )«*r« to btbf Is » bin topnmt 
Ike ftfftharlnpoTtsttoQef Sterei Urto the Bdtilhceloalet la thetTeetlDiUn.” 

bla* Pm declared, that from the first boor of hU baying had 
the bonoor to sit m parliament, down to the present, among all 
tbo questions, whether political or personal, in which it had been 
fab fortune to take a share, there never bad been one In which hli 
heart was so deeply interested as the present; both on account 
of the serious prio^ples which it Involved, and t be Important 
consequences connected with it. Ho observed, that however 
forcibly he might appeal to the natural and unerriDg frelingi of 
every man upon this sol^ect, and however strong an argument 
be might, therefore, draw, even from thh consideration, yet tbb 
wos not the ground on which be vras about to rest the detemu* 
nation of the present qaestion. 

Tbe present wst not a mere question of fieliog; it was not for 
the sake of cicrcniug humanity, as had been often fslscly Imcu 
gjned, that the ahoUUon of the trade iu sUves was preued upon 
the coannlltee ; hut it was quite another principle, which oogbt, 
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in Jiis own opinion, to determine their minds. The main argu- 
ment insisted on was, that the slave-trade was founded in injus- 
tice j and it is therefore, (said Mr. Pitt,) such a trade, as it is 
impossible for me to support, unless gentlemen will, in the first 
place, prove to me, that there are no laws of morality binding 
upon nations, aud that it is no duty of a legislature to restrain its 
subjects from invading the happiness of other countries, and from 
violating the fundamental principles of justice, 

. He observed, that many gentlemen, however, who opposed the 
motion, had brought forward, on the present occasion, a plea of 
impracticability. Several of them had even expressed a desire 
to see the slave-trade abolished, if it were not for some necessity 
for continuing it, which they conceived to exist ; nay, almost 
every one, he believed, and in particular an honourable baro- 
net*, and another honourable gentleman f, appeared to wish, 
that the farther importation of slaves might cease, provided il 
_ could be made out that the population of the West Indies could 
be, by any means, maintained without it, 

Mr. Pitt proposed, therefore, with the permission of the house, 
to apply himself particularly to this subject; for as this appeared 
to operate, in -the minds of so many gentlemen, as the chief 
objection, he trusted, that, by shewing this argument to be 
groundless, and the whole idea of impracticability, as it was now . 
urged, to be entirely a misconception, be should be able thus to 
clear away every obstacle whatever; so that, having no ground, 
either of justice or necessity, to stand upon, there could be no 
excuse- or pretence left to the committee, for resisting T;he pre- 
sent motion. 

He might reasonably hope, however, that gentlemen, even ' 
upon their own grounds, would not reckon any disadvantage to 
the plantations, which was merely small and temporary, to be a 
sufficient reason to warrant the continuance of the slave-trade. 
It was surely not any slight degree of expediency, any small ba- 
lance of profit, nor any light shades of probability, on the one 

Younf. ' -J- Mr. Stanley, agent for the islands. 
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tide, nlher thtn the other, Aat wonld determine any gentleman 
in the pment qnethon. He aaked pardon even for the toppc^- 
UoD. Tlie bou«e, he wm eaie, wonld not decide the quetUon, 
on nch groonde. The slave-trade waa an evil of tuch a mag- 
nitude, that there malt be a common wlih m the committee at 
once to pnt au end to It, if there were no very great and senoui 
obstacle. Nothing short of the otmost danger) nay of ruin, to 
the WesUlndia islands, ought we to hear urged as a plea for 
conUnuing ^ndi a trade aa Uui. It was a trade by which mul- 
titudes of unoffending nations were deprived of the bletsingi of 
ciTilisatloD, and had their peace and happiness Invaded. It 
ought, therefore, to be no common expediency, it ought cither 
to be some poutrve neoeseity, or, at least, Bomethlog very Uko 
naceeslty, which it became thoso gentleman to plead, who took 
upon them to defeod the coodnoaoca of Ibis trade. 

He knew that the tVesUlndla gentleman bod used very strong 
language, on this part of the subject, and had expressed an aJami 
for the islands that was very serious indeed. It would be pro- 
per, however, Cor the comrolttee to consider tha for themselves , 
for be could not help tbloLlng, there was an over great degree 
of sensibility, among those gendcinen, on Uils particular porat, 
and that their alarm, ei be hoped to prove, was exdted In a way 
which the occasion by no means jusUded. He bad eodeavourrd 
carefully and Impartially to eicomloc mto this himtdf, and bo 
would now proceed to lay those raajoDs before Uie house, which 
iodoced him 6rmly to believa, not only that no permanent mte- 
cluef would follow from the abolition, but not even any such 
temporary hurt or incoovcnieuco as could bo stated lo be a rea- 
son for preventing the boose trom agreeing to the questloD beJoro 
them on the contrary, that the oboliUon itself would lay the 
foundation for the more aohd improvement of all the variow 
inlereits of those colonies. 

Id proceeding upon this subject, be sbonld apply bit observa- 
tions chiefly to Jsmalca, which coalained more than half the 
eUves la the whole ^Ycst Indies, and, if be should s u cceed b 
proving that no material detriment could erne to the populallon 
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of that island, this ^vould be so considerable a part of the ques- 
tion, .and would afford so strong a presumption with respect to 
the other islands, it being a tolerably fair sample of the whole, 
that the house could not any longer hesitate whether they should 
or should not put a stop to this most horrid trade. 

In the twenty years ending in 1788, the annual loss of slaves 
in Jamaica (that is, the excess of deaths above the births) ap- 
peared to be one in one hundred ; in a preceding period the loss 
was greater, and in a period before that greater still, there ha- 
ving been a continual gradation in the decrease through the 
whole time, as appeared from an accurate examination of the 
particular years in each period. It might faiily be concluded, 
therefore, that (the average loss of the last period being one per 
cent.) the loss in the former part of it would be somevvhatmore, 
and in the latter part somewhat less than one per cent. ; inso- 
much that it might be fairly questioned whether, by this time, 
the births and deaths in Jamaica might not be stated as very 
nearly equal. It was to be added, that a peculiar calamity, 
which swept away 15,000 persons, had occasioned a part of the 
mortality in the last-mentioned period. The check to the pro- 
vision trade, occasioned by the independence of America, had 
also been urged, by the West-India gentlemen, as a cause of 
more than common depopulation in the same time ; whether 
this had really operated to so great an extent as had been stated, 
he could not exactly say ; but he was clear that this also was an 
evil which might not be expected to return, as a very conside- 
rable culture of provisions in the islands had now happily taken 
place. It was plain, then, even on these grounds only, nay, even 
if the apparent loss had been, as some statements made it, more 
than one per cent., the probable loss now to be expected must 
be very inconsiderable indeed. 

There was, however, one circumstance to be added, which the 
West-India gentlemen, in stating tins matter, had entirely' over- 
looked, and which \Vas so material as clearly to reduce the pro- 
bable diminution in the population of Jamaica down to nothing, 
supposing even that all the observations he had just been making 
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•ere entirely to &ii him. The circurwtanccbe meent waathw. 
Xd all the cnlculiUon* ho had referred lo of the compenvOr* 
nomher of births and death*, ali Ibo acjrrw m the Island were 
Ittdaded , thoio newly iroponed n^roe*, who died In coDie- 
qoftDce of the wasooing, made a part, and rrelled, therefore, 
wy malenally the nomber of the deslhi ; bat os these extin- 
qrdinary death* wouM ceaie a* *000 as the Importation ceased, 
there ought to be a deduction of them made from his /ircstot 
calculation. 

Now, this nomber would mate up of Itself nearly the whole 
of chat one per cent, wliich bed been stated, laying aside nil tba 
other coosulerauon*. He ps^ticulaHy pressed the attention of 
gentlemen to IhU orraimsunce \ for it was undonbtodly the ficl, 
that the cotnplatat of being likely to want hinds m Xamska 
arose from, the mistake of tocloding the present unnatural deaths 
caned by the ecasoning omoag the nalonil and perpetual caotes 
of mortality. These deaths, being erroneously taken into the 
plaotert' celculanoni, gare occasion to the idea that tbo num- 
ber could not be kept up. Tbe«e deaths, which were caused 
merely by the slaTc-tnide, furnubed the very ground, therefore, 
on which the coniinuance of the slare-trade w*s thought ne- 
cetsary, aod became tifO rery rearon for bnoging oror moro of 
thoie wretched negroes and for thus odifing to tUii Ttry source 
ut mortiUty. 

The BTidcuco before the bottso os to this point wtu perftxtiy 
clear , for it would be found m that dreadful catalogue of deaths, 

ID consequence of the seasomog, aud tbo middle patrngr, which 
tbe house bad been condemned to look into, that one half dir. 
An annual mortality of C,000 in Jamaica might In charged, 
therefore, to tbe imporUUon, which, compared with the abolo 
immbers on tbe island, hardly Cell short of tbe abole one pec 
cent, deurase. 

Joining this ajlh all the other eontiderations, Mr. PiU then 
tiled, Can the decrease of slave* lo Jamaica be such — Can llio 
cokjDVCt be so destitute of roenns—io incapable of those Im- 
prmcmenu whseb a more prudent mansgemeot, and a spWl c£ 
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benevolence must naturally furnish— -Can they, at a time when 
they tell you of new regulations to benefit the slaves, which, they 
say, arc est-obllshing every day — can they, under all these cir- 
cumstances, be permitted to plead that total impossibility of 
keeping up their number, which they have rested on, as being 
indeed the only possible pretext for allowing fresh importations 
from Africa? He appealed, therefore, to the sober judgment oP 
ever}' gentleman in the house, Whether an interest on the part of 
Jamaica, such as he had described, could form an objection, or 
justify a hesitation, in agreeing to the present motion. 

I It might be observed also, that, v/hen the importation should 
stop, that disproportion between the sexes, which was one of the 
obstacles to population, would gradually diminish, and indeed 
our whole colonies in the West Indies would revert to that na- 
tural order and coume of things by which population and civili- 
zation are promoted. Through the want of this natural order, 
a thousand grievances were created, which it was impossible to 
define, and which it was in vain to think that, under such cir- 
cumstances, we could cure. He was convinced that the aboli- 
tion itself would work this effect. The West-Indians would 
then feel a near and urgent interest, to enter into a thousand 
little details which it was impossible for him to describe, but 
which have the greatest influence on population. A foundation 
would thus be laid for the general welfare of the islands, a new 
system would rise up, the reverse of the old, and eventually both 
"their general wealth and general happiness would increase. 

This, however, it should be remembered, was proving far 
more than he was ‘bound to prove, with a view to the present 
question'; for gentlemen must feel, that if even he could prove 
the abolition not ruinous, it would be enough. He could give 
up, therefore, three arguments out of four, through the whole 
that he had said, and yet have enough left to establish his posi- 
tion. As to the Creoles, it was a plain point that they would 
increase ; they differed in this entirely from the imported slaves, 
who were both a burthen and a curse to themselves and others. 
The measure now proposed would operate like a charm, and 
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besidei •toppmg all tLe miwrie* ire ^ve occasion to in Afhcn 
and tb« middle p«u(ago> woold prodocQ even more bcnedU m 
the West Indtea than legal regulations could do. 

Odd thmg be mutt touch opoo, which %ru rather a delhaUe 
pmnt , the queatioh of etniacipaUDg the ihTCB In tbe^eatludle*. 
A rub emanapatioQ, he was cde&r, would be moDg and tnU- 
chievoot in that uuhappj iituation to which our baneful con* 
dcct had brought both ourselves and theim it would be no jo^ 
tice on either uda to giv« them liberty. They wore as yet In- 
capable of it, hut gracjoally their sitnabou might bo mended.. 
They might be teliesed from every thing harsh and sevore, rai- 
sed from their prcscflt degredatron, and pnl cmdertbo powerful 
protection of law Ull then, to talk of emandpatlon was uuanl* 
ty. Bot It nu the system of fresh importnioona that luterfered 
with these pricciplM of improvement, and H was iho aholiLinc 
of the slavc'-irade which would furnish the tneans of efTectusUy 
regulating the sitnaiion of the slsres ro tbo ulsods. This was 
BOt a warm idea, taken up without doe rossooicg and reflection, 
but bad its foQudtttion in human nntiire WTicrerer there was 
thelncentire of honour, credit, and Cur profll, there rodusljy 
would be; and when these labourers should bare the natural 
springsofhuiiUD ochon sSbrded them, they would theu jisetnlhe 
level of human mdoslry , but when degra<lcd into rocrc machraesr 
they would not even effiard you all the benefit of machines, bat 
become more unprofituble, end every way more dl^Iulvnntageons^ 
thsn any other invtrumcol of labour whatsoever. 

Mr Pitt then, proceeded to some short obscrvotiotis on each 
of the other ulouds, as there were some circufhitimces of difler- 
ence between thi.in In Uubadoes there had been do decrease 
to alarm us , on the cootrery, the slaves jo that island 
seemed rnlher to increase In bt. Kill's, tho decrease for 14 
years bad been but 3-4th« per cent , and here many of the aamo- 
observations wouHl apply, os I>c hod been asing m tira case of 
Jamaica. In Antigus. a coutiderablo number bad died by o, 
particulor calamity, but for this, the decrease would hare brea 
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TC&Wy Irining. In Nevis and Monlscrml ihct'C was this siiong 
and most favourable circumstance, that Uicre was little or no 
disprojiorlion of sckcs, and it niighl well be hoped Ihenniiibors 
would be kept up. In Dominica, some contiovorsy hud arisen 
about the calculation ; but he Imd to observe, that Governor 
Ordc mentions that there is an increase of births above the 
deaths. From Grenada and St. ^'inccnt’s, no good nccoiints 
had been imnstniitcd, in answer to the (juejies sent them ; but 
they were probably not in circumstances le'ss favourable than 
the other islands, though perhaps it might be found, that poi- 
sons who Imd procreded on recent grants might be entitled to 
our considcr.ilion ; but whether tlieir ease was separated from 
the others or not, it never could 1)C argued that they ought to 
■stand in the way of the great object before the house. 

On a full review of the probable stale of tlic negro population 
in our Wcst-lndia islands, was there then any serious ground of 
a.1arm from llie measure of uboli.-hing the sluve-tiade, of abolish- 
ing it entirely and immediately? And was there any of that im- 
practicability to be pleaded, on which .alone so many gentlemen 
irad rested all their objections ? IMustwc not blush at pretending 
that it would distress our consciences to abolish this most horrid 
trade, on account of the alarming consequences to llic population 
of the islands ? 

Intolerable were the mischiefs of this trade, both in its origin, 
and through every stage of its progress. The honourable 
gentleman * near him had been describing Africa as a continent 
half cultivated. In such a countrj’, in order to promote this 
trade, you must apply ymursclves to the avarice and to the 
worst passions of the princes. To say that slaves can be furnislicd 
us by fair and commercial means, were absurd and ridiculous. 

* The trade sometimes ceased, as during the last war ; sometimes 
the demand increased, sometimes it was declining, according to 
our circumstances. But how was it possible that, to a demand 
so e.vtremcly fluctuating, the supply of slaves should always e.v- 

Colonel Phipps. 
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actly iccoQUDodate iUdf J Atos ! olas ! (wxd Mr. PiU,) we make 
iuman bemgB the anbjecti of commerce, we lecrn to talk of them 
u ■och , yet we will not allow to item the common pnncjplo of 
commerce, that the lupply mott nccommodate itself to the con- 
•omptkm. It wm not from wars then that the elave* were 
chiefly famuhed. They were obtained m proportion as they 
were wanted If t demand for tlaToa aroae, a lupply was forced 
in one way or other, and it woa m Tain, orerpowered ai we now 
were with potltiTe evidence, as well aa the rwucnobleneii of the 
tnppoaiuon, to deny, that, by the alave-trade, we were the cause* 
of Ihoae dreadful enonoiUes on that unhappy coDtitienU It was 
plain, if we consider the number annunDy earned off, that no re- 
goUr or ordinary meona conld fomuh to many cnptire*. 

It was sokI by an honourable baronet *, that if we did not take 
them, they wonld be detiroyed, but thii he did not bellcYo, 
bfcaota he did not And, from all bn reading, that the destruction 
of their captives was the comooon practice, at imd been ttated, 
of all tmcIrUiied oaUooa ^Ve asaomed, tbereibre, what was 
fabc} the very telllag them ooplied thitt for If they would idl 
their capthu* for profit, why tbould they not employ them In 
any labour that troold sneld n profit, (or the tome reasoo } Kay, 
many of them, while there was oo demand from the •lavc-mcr- 
chaoU, were often aclaall) to employed The wealth of the 
richer people m Afnca was reckoned toconsist m ilatea, and bow 
could we foppow theywoaW be *o obrerd, then, a* to destroy 
them ? Besides, the trade bad been suspended donng the war, 
uud It was never caid, or thoogbt, that any inch consequence bad 
tbcu folbaed But even if, Instead of the present pitilcM Irans* 
fomboos, tcmvfew Eras sbooJd U» actually deslroyTd; If at the 
firvt the), with the guilt on iholr heads, should pot some few 
pruoners to dcatli, it was clear, m hjs opinion, that we ongbt rwl 
to make this any reason for perstsnng m the trade, Tbe doratitm 
of this c\nl liiat was dreaded, would be short i by degrees the 
loteresi of liununity vroold work its osm wsy. If our perrerted 
'NStetn did not obstruct Its course 
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It had been argued, by the honourable baronet, that selling 
men for witchcraft was no consequence of the slave-trade, for 
that witchcraft commonly implied poison, and was a real punish- 
able crime. But was it recollected, that in the case of witchcraft 
or poison, it was not the individual only, but man, woman and 
child, every connection and relation of the guilty person, that were 
sold for slaves ? "Which principle of injustice and cruelty was pro- 
moted most undoubtedly by the slave-trade. The truth was, 
that we stopped the natural progress of civilization ^ we cut off 
Africa from the opportunity of improvement; we kept down that 
continent in a state of darkness, bondage, ignorance, and blood. 
"Was not this an awful consideration for this country ? Look on the 
map of Africa ; howlittle useful intercourse had been established in 
that vast continent! While other countries were assisting and eu-, 
lightening each other, ^haC alone had none of these benefits. 
"We had obtained as yet only just so much knowledge of its pro- 
ductions, as to shew that there is a capacity for trade, which we 
check. Indeed, if the mischiefs in Africa were out of the question, 
the circumstances of the uaiddle passage alone would, in his mind, 
be reason enough for the abolition. Such a scene as that of the 

r 

elave ships, passing ovei' with their wretched cargoes to the "West 
Indies, if it could be spread before the eyes of the house, would 
be sufficient of itself to make themvote at once for this question. 
And when it can he added also, that the interest even of the 
.West Indies themselves rests on the abolition of this trade, J\Ir. 
Pitt said he could not conceive an act gf more indispensable duty 
than that which was now proposed to the house. If even the 
consequences had appeared to him widely different from what 
they did appear, still be should insist that the house ought 
-to give the same vole. AVhat an aggravation then of guilt would 
it be, if the policy, instead of being against the measure, was also 
for it! A more imperious duty than that of abolishing the slave- 
.trade,he believed, was never exercised in the parliamentof Great 
Britain. 

The motion was negatived, 

‘ • Ayes 88 

Noes 163 
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February 17 , 1792 . 

Tkx booM barmf rcAotred hulf into a committee of tbo whole booe, (of 
which the Ect of hlonmgtoa wmi cholnB*n,) consider of to niueli of hb 
tpeech on the opening of the tetiioet u rcUtc4 to the PoUie 
■EcTCune end Eipeoditoic > the fi^krcrtnt p*i»lT»phi Cnm the tpeeeh were 
Todi 


*' It wflT. I am permeded, giro poo grcnt nthfiction to fcem, that 
the extraordinary eepcncei iocomd to tbeccomof theUatyeer harv,lil 
n greet meamre, been ehredy defrayed by the fTiate of the le^elQii- The 
•Ute of oor raoorcet wQJ, I trait, be found men then lefictest to praride 
iortbe retneinlag pert of three expencee. ei well es fbr the ciui e u t nni t co 
of the yeer, the eetimetck Cor « kSch 1 here directed to be laid be fo re you. 

".1 entertain the pleaU&f hope, that the redectioei which may be fotand 
pr»ct»cahle lathe e e U Uhh m ef tii, and thecoodaned Inneaie Id thenrrrsoe, 
irill eoabta you, after DeJduj dot iworlikia for th« lereral brincfaeeef the 
pahQe aerrfee, to enter upon t (yitemafcredBaily irUerinf ray nljecta 
fraca aotne pert of (be exUdes txxee( et the nme tlwa. girl at edJHiooal 
efficacy to (he plan for (he f e d oa (h a ef the national debt, be the nerm 
of which CBT Aitore eeae and kcmrlty eaaeiitlally depcial. 

'tnth a t lew to thb lrapQrtaDtal 9 ect,lct rae a’ao refonnsend U to you 
to htm your attratken to the cooddenitioe of rnefa ntenre* a> the cUte ef 
the ftrads aed of public credit may render pncbcoH, and expedWet, U>- 
aaidi a redectkta In the rate of lelerret of any of the anno I lies which arc 
wr* rtdca na ble.° 

>lr Pi TT then me, and addrmed the cammittee aa fuOoe u 

Lord Mormng;toi>— Tbc paragraph m bb Majesty’i tpcech 
•stech baa been Tefemd to comTnbiec, ba* aimdjr ao- 
ooaDced to ai, and to tfae ptlblic, the moat trelcome ioteni^coco 
whtcb it wu poa*ibIe for as to rccctrc i it bu ratecd tbo plea* 
ling exp<?ctatK)D,l}iat, after all ihedlfficalue8Y,iib abKhwebara 
ftnjppUrd, theperijd u at leogtb arrived, when, bj ibc Iloti- 
nibmg state of oor financea, we mt) bo enabled to enter on a 
■viteut which rriU u^rd immediate aod lubitantUl relief to a 
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iargfi proporlioij of our constituculs, mid at the same lime give 
Rddiiionul Eccurilj' and efiect to that imporiant, nn<l, I trust, in- 
violable system whicli has been adopted for the reduction of the 
national debt. 

In proceeding to detail the measures which I sliall propose 
with a view to these importunt objects, I shall consider it as my 
first and ’most indispensable duty to state, as distinctly as possi- 
ble, every circumstance which can be necessary for enabling all 
who hear me, not only to form a Enlisfaclory jndjzment on the 
general result of our situation, but to c.\-aminc the various cal- 
culations and reasonings on which that result is founded ; and in 
attempting to c.xecute so extensive a task, it is no snmll relief 
to my mind to reflect, that the repealed discussions which have 
taken place on questions of finance, have rendered them, in a 
great degree, familiar to the house and to the public; and that, 
by the measures which have been adopted for simplifying the 
iiaturc and form of the public accounts, they arc at length freed 
from that obscurity and intricacy in which they were formerly 
involved, and are rendered so clear aud intelligible, that there 
is no man uho may not, v.ilh a small tiegiee of attention, be- 
come as fully master of the subject, as those whose official duty 
has led them to make it their peculiar study. 

The first point to which I wish to call the attention of the 
committee, is the amount of what may be considered as the 
probable future income of the country ; and I will begin by re- 
capitulating the result of the accounts for dilfereut years, which 
have been already staled. Tlie produce of the permanent taxes 
in the last year, from the 5th of January, l/C)!, to the 5th of 
' January, 1792, appears to have been 14^,132,000/.; which, with 
the addition of 2,558,000/., (being the average amount of the 
annual duties, on land and malt, as slated by the select com- 
mittee last year,) would make tlie total revenue of the year 
16,690,000/. 'Po this there must be added a sum, which, in the 
accounts on the table, has been included in the produce of the 
separate aud temporary taxes imposed last year, for the purpose 
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tbo expetiie of tiw separate gpremmcnt of the province of 
Upper Canada. Beaxdes this, some farther proTitioQ vdl be 
necesaaiy for the esUbUihnieiit of hn Royal Higbeeu the Dake 
of York, on the happy event of htt mamago , and this may pro- 
bably ocouioD on addition of 18,000h 

The amount of these addiOotml chaises n 43,000h 

1 have next to state those reductions which, as far as wo caa 
•t present judge, may be expected to take place m oar penna- 
uent establisbmeota, althoogb they cannot operate to their full 
extent in the present year. The fint arUeJe of reductions is 
under the bead of the ntTal service, in which I am hiclioed to 
hop9 that tbe namber of seamen may be redocad to }GfiO<\ 
bciog 2,000 lets than last year. Thu will produce a saving of 
104,000/., and a farther sanogof abont 10,0004 may probably 
be made In the eatimtte for the wpiis to be canned on m the 
dodt-yvds. 

In tbe actoal jsstablUbment of the army, (alter aUowieg for 
the proposed addiboos, which were explained when the army 
eiUmale was voted,) there may probably be a dimhiutKm of 
aboot 50,0004 , and 36,0004 will be saved m conaeqacncc of tbe 
cxi^ration of the treaty for the Hesnan sobsldy, whjch, oDder 
the present arcamitmKrs, hts Majesty has sot thought tt neces* 
vary to renew. 

14 therefore, allowaDce ts mode on the one band for tbe ad- 
dition of-i 2,000/ , and for the reductlooa m the army and navy, 
amoontiDg together to about 200,0004, the estimate of the 
pcnnaDcnt annual cxponditarc will stand at 15,811,000/. , the 
cmcent of (he uxomeof tbe last year, as 1 have before stated it, 
exceeds this smn by £119,0004 { the average of tbe amonnt of__ 
the two last years exceeds it by 804,000/. j the aterogo of the 
three years by C07,000/ , an^ that of the four years on which I 
rest m) calcuUuoas, by 401,000/. Tliu then is the compa- 
rative Mew which 1 cake of iho permanent income, and the 
permanent expenditure j and, acconimg to the lowest of these 
cA uUtions, (here reonmt a di>poseabIe annoal surplus of about 
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400,000/,, after defraying the expense of all the establishments, 
and applying the annual million to the reduction of the public- 
debt. 

Before I submit to the committee the manner in which I 
would propose to distribute this surplus in future, I wish to 
advert to the supply, and ways and means for the present year, 
because in these there will be found some additional articles 
both of expenditure and of receipt. The supply for each year, 
as gentlemen are aware, includes all the establishments and the 
charges for the various branches of the public service, together 
with all incidental charges which are defrayed by annual grants. 

■ It is independent of tire interest and charges of the national 
debt, of the million annually issued to the commissioners of the 
civil list, and of the other charges on the consolidated fund. 
^The amount of all these articles is 11 , 391 , 000 /., and being per- 
manently fixed, forms no part of the supply voted in each year. 

For the navy we have voted this year 1(),0G0 seamen, of 
which the charge is 832,000/, y for what is called the ordinary 
of the navy, 672,000/. ; and for the extraordinary building and 
repairs (including the work in the dock-yards) 350,000/. We 
have also" voted 131,000/. towards the reduction of the navy 
debt, which is sufficient for defraying the whole of the exti-a- 
expenses of the naval department in the last year, including, 
those of the armament) as 'far as they have not been already 
defrayed by the surplus arising from former grants. These sums 
together make 1,9S5,000/. 

The establishment of the aimy for the present year is 
1,47 4-, 000/. 1 the extraordinaries 277,000/. ; besidps 63,000/. 
advanced for the troops in India, which will ultimately be repaid 
by the company. ' The total voted for the army is 1,814,000/. 

For the ordinary expenses of the ordnance there has beea 
voted 221,000/.^ for the extraordinaries nearly 157,000/.; and 
under the head of services performed in former years, but un- 
provided for, 44,000/., making in the whole the sum of 
422,000/. 

The estimates for the -colonies and plantations, amount to- 
about 31,000/. , 
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Tbfi expeetod amoDot of tbe dupcncable ttirploi on tlbe i 5 tb of 
Apnlnext, I itate at 406,000/.; and in forming Uni calculation, 
1 Boppoie the whole produce of the permanent taxes, during tho 
current quarter, to be equal to the average formed from tho cor- 
responding quartera m each of the last Coar jeon, which amounts 
to 2,970,000/. To this u to ba added tho expected produce, 
dunog this qoarter, of the temporary taxes appropriated to 
defray the expeoseiof the Spanub armament, because, np to 
the 5th of April, thoso taxes are directed to be earned to the 
consolidated fund, and the propomon of the expense of the 
Spantsb armament, which was charged on thesnpplyof 17D2, 
has been already dofrajed out of the produce of the revenue up 
to the 5tb of Jondoiy. Sopposing these taxes to yield in this 
quarter a tmn equal to their average produce in tho three quar- 
tan since they hove taken edect, tbrir amount will be nearly 
S00,000/., and this, added to the sum before stated, trill make a 
total of 3,170,000/. From this U to be deducted the amount 
of the interest of debt, axxl other fixed charges on the consoU* 
dated fund for (bis quarter, wbkb la about 3,684,000/., leaving a 
remainder 0 / 4 ^ 6 , 000 /. 

The further amount of the som, vbicb may be expected to 
arise from the surplus of the coosobdated fund, between the 
Slhof Apnl, 1793 , and tbo 5lh of AprO, 3793 j I propose to es- 
timate in liko monucr 00 tbo average of tbo four last years, 
makiugtbe necessary dodoction on account of tbotaxes which 
1 iball on this dev propoM to you to ropcal. 

The total amount of the reTcnoe on that aTcrage, czclaslva 
^ aea TVrt.aais«iii'aECicrt»ti'i'oC\bti 

taxes proposed to be repealed is about 330,000/. but as some 
arrears wdl be received from theta taxes subsequent to their 
repeal, the som to bo dcdocicd on thn account in tbo present 
year, will not be to that amount, end mar be rxiimatcd at 
about 163 , 000 /. Tbc lutal aroouQtof iLe interest of debt and 
other fixed charges cm the consolidated fund is (as I have al- 
leady lUted) ll,39I/>00/. There will, therefoiT, on tlicvc lup- 
poiitiooi, remain a ihspcicablcsurrluiof 3,100,000/., to whub 

( 
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is to be added a sum of 5200, 000^. wliicb there is good ground to 
suppose will be repaid to the public daring this year from the 
balances of different .accounts. These articles of ways and 
means added together amount to 5,691,0001. The articles of 
supply which I have enumerated, amount in the whole to 
5,^54,000/., so that the ways and means exceed this supply by 
37,0001. 

I have already observed that, in the supply of the present 
year, there are some articles iucluded, which exceed consider- 
ably the estimate of the permanent annual expenditure in the 
several branches of the public service ; these consist principally 
of the additional sum of 400,0001. proposed to be issued to the 
commissioners; the sura of 100,0001, granted in lieu of the 
'malt duty ; the sura granted for the navy debt ; that repaid to 
the Bank ; the advance on account of the troops in India, and 
some excess in the army estimate ; in the unprovided estimate 
of the ordnance ; in the miscellaneous services and the defi- 
ciency of grants ; .and they all appear peculiar to the present 
year, and not likely to recur in future, except as far as an an- 
nual addition may hereafter be made to the sums issued for the 
reduction of the national debt. 

In speaking, however, of the future expenditure, I am aware 
that contingencies may occasionally arise, which cannot at pre-^ 
sent be foreseen ; but, as far as I have now the means of judging, 
I ehn not^ware of any specific article in which there is likely to 
be an excess beyond the permanent estimate, except in the 
amount of the small sums which may be still necessary for com- 
pleting the works for the protection of the dock -yards at home, 
and the expense of carrying into execution the plan of fortifi- 
cations in the West Indies, which will be a subject of separate 
consideration. , And with a view to these articles, or to other 
contingencies that may arise, I have the satisfaction of thinking, 
that they will probably be fully balanced by' extraordinary re- 
sources, beyond the calculated amount of the present income. 
On the ftion ... 
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addibottal tarn of i00,000^ to the rcduciicm of tbo batjonal debt, 
and repeal tbo temporary du^ on malt, at the Hune Ume allow- 
ing for the repeal of permanent tasea to tbo troemot of about 
200,000/r and for the applicabcm of nearly an eqaal annual aum 
in futnre, u a permanent oddlbon to tbe fond ibi the dbebarge 
of tbo notional debt. 

Tbe next point for eonildemUon, b, tiro propriety of the gb- 
neml prineiple 'rblch I hove awnmed na tbo fonodabon of my 
plan } that of dUtribubog tbo aorplm of oor lerenne, and apply- 
ing it m equal proporlloDa to tbe dumnutlon of taxes, and tbe 
TcducdoD of debt, I have thought tbn tbe wUost plan ufaicb we 
oan adopt, becatue, by combUdog proent relief with permanent 
credit and leconty, it aectnt most likely to prevent any tempta- 
tion bemafler to breek >&, with a rode tamd, on the lyttem for 
the gnidoel reduction of our d^t Ac the tome timsi tbb addi- 
tion to tbo linking fond, with the aid of e fortber mm from a dw- 
tantaoarco, which I iball lueebon presently, and, tedependent 
of any farther iiicrctso of revenne, mil enublo tn to make anpid 
p T O gr cM in tbU important work, and in a very ibort ipace of 
bme to reach a point, which perhaps not leog imee was thoeght 
too dutolit for colcnlatloa. 

1 iball beg tbe Indulgauce of the comruiiteo while 1 state thtr 
rather more at brge, bocoosc it U conaeirted wi»b other cooii- 
dcrattons which may lend to noportant njcamiui for enfordng 
and strengthening onr ivstetn for the dujjbarge of the national 
debt. In auetnpiing to fimn any caTcuhtkmt of the proportbn 
of debt whkb may bo diichoiged etfloy particular time, there ere 
aorae contingeocles *b«b can only be stated hypolhcttcally. 
Thay may, however, now be redoced to n narrower point than 
thov have b»*cn in any former period. One nwtenal drcnxo- 
itanco which haiocce»anIj been coairdercd a# oocertatn, if the 
pncQ of the fundi t but, ea Eir a* relate? to\tbo 3 per cents, tbb 
tmeortaiuty icmrtrt to be in a grral roeainn; remoted, wlib a view 
to the quertion under coiwtderation , far, wipposlng tbe pfeicot 
Mate o/prmperiiy to conimoe, no cnlcolaijtjo can rTn*ooib^ be 
fjrtned on tbo Itfco ofjiayhigoff ai^ large portion of Ihii ilocb 
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but at par. Under such circumstances, the priucipal questioti 
would be, whether the fund for the reduction of debt ought to 
be applied to the redemption or purchase of the 3 per cents, with 
a view to the reduction of interest on the 4 per cents, and on 
the 5 per cents ? or, whether it should be applied to the redemp- 
tion, first, of the 4 per cents, and afterwards (as soon as they 
become redeemable) of the 5 percents? Without entering into 
minute disquisitions on this point, I will only stale, that, accord- 
ing to the most accurate calculations which I have seen, the 
mode of applying the sinking fund to the purchase of the 3 per 
cents, and making use of the general improvement of credit in 
order to reduce the interest of the 4 per dents, and of the 5 per 
cents (when redeemable), and to carry the saving of interest as 
an addition to the sinking fund, will on the whole be quicker in 
its operation than the other mode, though not in any very consi- 
derable degree. I shall therefore suppose, in the first instance, 
that an addition of 400,000/. should be applied in the present 
•year to the reduction of debt, and an annual addition, from the 
revenue for the next four years, of 200,000/. When the debentures 
to the American loyalists shall be discharged, (which will bo in 
about four years subsequent to the present) the profits arising from 
the lottery, which, as I have already stated, are now set against 
this article of expenditure, will be left free, and will form an ad- 
dition to the annual surplus. If the Addition shall be distri- 
buted in the same manner as is now proposed, with respect to 
the present surplus, and if the tickets sljould continue to bear 
their present price, a further anmual sum of 150,000/. (aftel' al- 
lowing for the repeal of taxes to the same amount) will be appli- 
cable to the reduction of debt. Preuous to this period, the 4 
per cents may naturally be supposed to have been i educed in the 
first instance to Sf, nnd*ultiniately to 3 per cent. ; and the saving 
by this reduction ofinterestw'ill amount at first to about l 60 , 000 /., 
and when completed, to about 320,000/. Ey the operation of 
the present sinking fund, and of these additions to the redemp- 
tion of the 3 per cents at par, it may be expected that 25 millions 
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of 3 perccnU mfl liava beeu paid off m the year 1800 , after 
a.luch the 5 per c«Dt% become redeemable , and luppowng Ibe 3 
per cenlJ to continue at par, a farther jaxiog may llien in a abort 
Umo be made, by converting ll»e 5 per centa to 3 per centa, r?bk:b 
will amount id the whole to above 350,000/. and w\itch I ld>e- 
ariae aappoae to be earned lo the aid of the preient ilnlclnB fund. 
The tnaterial qaeabon wbicb on th«t aoppceiliooi it la natural 
to aak, U, ^Vhe□ niU the alnUng fund onae lo the amonnt of ^ 
mQbons per tumom, vhkcb u the limit after «lucb, according to 
the act of J785, it ia do longer to accnmolate, but the lolrreat of 
the capital trlivih it theocoforth may redeem, u to be left open 
for tbe diaposition of pe/lioment ? It anil amoQol to that lom, 
on the tuppoaiUona which F have atated, In ISOS, a penod of 
about fiflcen yeara from Che prtaent time 

I am Dot, Indeed, preaunqitaoua enough (o anppoee, that when 
I name Giteea jeait, I am oot naming a palod la which events 
m*j ante, which human furwMgbt cannot reach, and vblcb may 
bade all our coqjeaurct. We most oot ronnt with certainty aa 
a eoDturaauccof oar pretent prorperlty during anch aabterral} 
bat onqucationobly (hero oover was a Une In the butor^ of this 
country, when, from tbo altuntloa of Luropc, we mighi more 
reasonably expect fifteen yenra of peace, than we may at ibv pre- 
sent moment. Hat lo looLiug forunnJ to Ibh voty perlcxf, there 
anacf one Ot the coniidcmlkMia to which 1 have referred, and 
>vbicb may lead na sUU lo omtml and enforce our ^alem for the 
rcdnclaoo of debt. 

When theiumof fouroulltoaf waa ongioally Used as the limit 
for Ute sinking fund, U was not in conternphmoo to Hanc more 
anooa/iy Crrm fho tcfepfcn re^cittre clt-sa omr cossfc* 

quently the fund aronkl oot rise to four millions till a proi«orbon 
of debt was paid off, the interest <jf wtneh, together with the 
jinnulucs vrbrcb might fall in in the interval, ahould amount to 
three mUlIocrt. 

lint 01 , oo ibe present toppoaitwn, additional aonta beyond tbe 
digital milUoa arc to be anottoUy Usufid from the rcYcow» 
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applied to the nid of the sinking fund, the consequence would be 
that, if that fund (with these lulditiona carried to it) were still to 
be limited to four millions, it would rciicli thatanioanl, and cease 
to accumulate, before as great a portion of llic debt is reduced as 
Was originnlly in contenijilation. This clTcct would im more 
considerable, if, instead of an aniuutl addition of .330,000/. in the 
whole, which is the amount on which I liavc calculated, the fur- 
ther increase of the revenue should admit (as it probably m.ay) 
of the application of a larger suiplus; and in either of these 
cases, although the ultimate amount of the sinking fund wmild 
be equal to what was originally intended, and it would reach that 
point sooner, yet it would bear a less proportion to the capital 
of the debt whicli it would .afterwards liavc to discharge, than it 
would have done according to the original plan. In order to 
avoid this consequence, which would, as far as it went, be a re- 
laxation in our system, I should propose, that whatever may be 
the additional annual sums applied to the reduction of debt, the 
fund should not cease to accumulate till the interest of the capi- 
tal discharged, and tlie amount of c.xpirod annuities sliouki, toge- 
ther with the annual million only, and exclusive of any addi- 
tional sums, amount to four millions. 

But I confess, that, in the present situation of the country, 3 
am inclined to think that we ought not to stoj) here. What we 
did in 178b' was, perhaps, as much as could be atlcinplod under 
the circumstances of that time. At present we ought not to con- 
, fine our views to the operation of the sinking fund, compared 
with the debt now existing. If our system stojis tlicre, the 
country w'ill remain exposed to tiie possibility of being again 
involved in those embarrassments, wbieli we have, in our own 
time, severely experienced, and which, apjnircntl}’^, brought us 
almost to the verge of bankruptcy and ruin. We ought there- 
fore to look forward, in order to provide a perniahenl remedy 
against the danger of fresh accumulation of debt in conse- 
„ quence of future contingencies* And this, as I shall explain 
more particularly on some future occasion, may, I am per- 
suaded, be effected without the danger of any inconvenience 

D 5 - " 
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or etabtmjitnent, 'whict cwj cooBtertaJaace ih« magnitude of 
tbe object. 

Tho mo«nre wbkh I hare la Vle^ir, « to enact, that when- 
ever any loan should tak<place hi fatore, unless r&ued hy an> 
nuities whkh vonld tenolniio In a moderate nnmber of jean, 
there should of coarse be Issocd out of the consolidated fund, 
to the commlMionera for tbo redoctioa of the national debt, an 
odditional eanofil aomr^dicient to diicbargo the capital of sucli 
loan, in the same period as the auihlng fond, after rractnog its 
largest amount. Trill dlicbarge »bat would then remeln of tho 
jJTcacnt debt. The commlUeo will recoDcct, that the idea which 
I am now staling u not new to mj-jnbd, though I have neve r 
befoTO pTopoaad it as a permanent regulation Two years from 
this time, when I had the morildcation of thinkii^ that tho 
country might bo engaged In an expetnlvo war b conie^jucoce 
of oar discQUiuDt with tho conrt of Spain, 1 gave notice that I 
■hooW propose to btlow, very oearly, this system, wilb mpect to 
any loans which might ihun be necessary I will not, henrever, 
enlsrgo further oa this subject at prcstal. I ba\'e already stated 
cnougH to shew that the syi'em which 1 wish to propose Is col-* 
cnUlt^ to provide cITectaally for the diicbafge of Uie puWic 
debt, at Urc same time that it dumnhVi the burtheoa of the 
people { and that, b consnliiug onr own vmmed«.tc case, wo 
cainuol be ttrcu'Cd of taenfirbg the parmantnt lotcmta of j-ot- 
icnly 

SuppowBg therefore, tlist the distribution which I have tag- 
gested should Bf pf zr >o the bouse £t to be adapted, and that 
tales to tho amount of COOjXOf. per annum should now bo 
tnVen off, I util Leg Icire iieat, for the purpose of brioglttg tho 
ubolc sobjrfi under conJjlersJioo, to ililc the paritcular laa«, 
which, If noihmg prefersble it suggested by othen, I should pro- 
pov:* to repeal \n3, b roakbg this lelcciioo, iherv are two 
oljcei* *'h ch I wub } nnclpnlly to Veep In vtr*r The first, to 
Tthu h It ts NTTT niotf rial w attend. Is, that the actual relief fcU 
by the pulrhc should b» proportioned to the amount of revenue 
which U rclitv^oaLcd. Lndu llrfic detcriptlonj those taacs 
17 
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seem most clearly to be included, which are raised by the mode 
of assessment, because as they are paid directly out of the pocket 
of the individual, and do not pass through circuitous channels 
like taxes upon the articles of consumption, where the tax is 
often blended with the price of the commodity, there can be 
little doubt that the relief intended to be given will in these 
instances be effectual to its fullest extent. The other object 
which I naturally have in view, is, that the relief intended should 
apply peculiarly to th^t class, to whom, on every account, it ought 
first to be extended, — I mean the most necessitous, and the most 
industrious part of the communit}’- 

Combining these objects, the first article to which I have di- 
rected my attention is, the temporary duty on malt, imposed iu 
the last session. 

The three next taxes which I shall state, are permanent taxes, 
'^vhich fall under the description of being raised by assessment, 
and which have also the further advantage of extending relief 
widely, and where we must most wish it to be extended. — The 
■first is the tax upon female servants, which is certainly paid by 
the poorer class of house-keepers, and which is charged upon 
about 90,000 different families — the amount is 31,000/. The 
next is, the tax upon carts and waggons, which applies to the 
whole of the yeomanry of the country, to all those who are oc- 
cupied in agriculture, who pay in this shape a sum not indeed 
very considerable, but which perhaps is felt, from the inconve- 
nience and trouble which it occasions, more than from the burthen 
itself. About 90,000 persons are affected by .this tax also, of 
■which the amount is nearly 30,000/; The third tax applies to 
the poorest of all the orders of the community, — I mean the tax 
on houses having less than seven windows, which are exempted 
from the payment of any other tax, but that of three shilliugs. 
The amount of the sum is small, but to those who are the 
objects of itj-its repeal will be a substantial Telief and comfort, 
and it will at least be a pledge and earnest of the attention of 
pmliamcnt to tbeir interests. It extends, I believe, to between 

' T> 4t 
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thrte and four bondred tbooumd bou«et» trtd iti amoaot ii 
about 56/X)0!. 

Tbe cut cmd Ust which I hare to mentiOQ i« tba last addi« 
ttoDti tax of a haifpenn^ per poond ots tbe oritcle of can diet, 
wh>cb pretbet more, perhaps, thaa any other tax cm cODfump- 
Uoo, upOD the clan of whom I bare beoo apealoog , and if tbU 
tax u Ttpealed from a gbeen day, and the ^xi\j upon the itocV 
ia band a allowed to ail the mflopjactorem ood dnlen In that 
article, I believe there can be no question that the reduction 
of tbe pneo will be In pr o pofbon to the duty repealed iu 
amooQt It about 10$,000f.t and the total of all those taxes U 
im.QOOi. ^ 

1 hare now- explained the scTcral measum 'which I shall this 
day propose to the committee, but I should think that I left 
the subject impeH^ly dtsemted, it ] did oot proceed io lay 
before yoo tueb coosiderailons as may enable yoo to Judge 
far there ts a reotooablo prospect tbit the fortonate sltualloa 
which 1 hare described may be pennaneoL And Id order to do < 
this, I vuh tsalfi to call your Question to the progic a sire b« 
crease of the rereirae, and to ataie within what periods U has s 
taken place. 

If wo compare the rurtmue of last year with that of the year 
17&6, wo iball God on excess lo tbe lait year nf 9,300,000/ 

If we go buck to tbe year 17W. which is the first year of peace, 
we shall find the lucreate since that period, Inclodinp the pro* 
doce of tbe adduional peroianent taxes which bare been ItrN 
posed in the Interral, to bo httle lets than four mitnons. Wo 
shall, 1 believe, sUo find, that, with Uie exception of the year 
1716, in which the suspemoof trade, ijccuioocd by the otgoeia 
tion for the coomerdsl trcoiy with Fraocr, naturally slTectcd 
the revenue, there Is hardly any one yc« Id which the locreare 
Itas not brcD euntimial ' 

lo fxaininlnj tbe branches of rrrenoe, we shall bnd that 
niher more than onp miirion has orncu from the imposition of 
new taxes, about one railtion more In thwc articles m which 
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particular and separate regulations Imve been uiado for tlic pre- 
acnlion of fraud; and tbnt the remaining sum of Uvo millions 
appears to bn dilTused over the articles of general consumption, 
and must therefore be allributcd to the best of all causes—a 
general increase in the wealth and prosperity of the country. 

If we look moio minutely into the particular articles on 
, which the revenue arises, we shall still find no ground to imagine, 
that any considfrablc p.irl of it is Icmpoiar}' or accidental, but 
shall have additional reason to ascribe it to the c-iusc which I 
liavc just now stated. In the revenne of the customs there is 
no material article w‘hcrc an inerca'^c might be supposed to pro- 
ceed from the accident of seasons, but that of sugar, and it 
appears that, upon the average of the four years on which I 
have formed my calrulalion, that article has not produced 
beyond its usual amount. Many of the articles under tlic head 
of customs, in which the augtneutation is most apparent, con- 
sist of raw materials, the increasing importation of which is, 
at once, a symptom and a cause of tlic incrciising wealth of tho 
countr}'. This observation will apply, in some degree, even to 
the raw material of a manufacture which has generally been 
supposed to be on tlie decHuc, — I mean that of silk. In the 
article of wool, the increase has been gradual and considcinble. 
The quantity of bar-iron imported from abroad is also increased, 
though we all know how considerably our own iron works ha\*c 
been extended during the period to which I have referred. 
There is hardly any considerable article in which there is any 
decrease, except that, of hemp in the last year, which is probably 
accidental, and that of linen, the importation of w»hich from 
abroad may be diminished by accidental causes, or perhaps in 
consequence of the rapid increase of the manufacture of that 
article at home. 

On looking at the articles composing the revenues of excise, 
the same observations will arise in a manner still more striking. 
There is, indeed, one brunch of that revenue, the increase of 
■which may in part be attributed to the accident of seasons, — I 
mean that which arises from the different articles of which malt 
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U aa bgmGent ; bat I am isclmed to boUeTO that tbU bcrtaM 
eaDttot be wholly aacnbed lo that catue, becaato, donog ill th* 
foaryean, the BXDOant of the doty opoa beer and ale has tml-* 
fonnly been progrettite. In the great articles of consumption 
which I will shortly enomerate, without dwelling on particulars 
>»m home-made and foreign spirits, wine, aoap, tobacco, the 
increase baa been coosiderablQ and uniform. In the articles of 
bncka and ties, starch, paper, end printed goods, there has also 
on the whole been a contiderablo increase, allbougb there bat 
been some (loctuatioa In different years. Almost etery branch 
of rerenue would furnUh instances of a similar nature. The 
rrrenue raised by stamps has Increased In tbe produce of the 
old duties, while at the some time new duties hare been added 
to a large amount, and the angmentruion h on this bead, on 
the whole, near 400,000/., a sum which is rnlied in such a 
manner os to be attended rrith little iDConTenienee to those who 
pay It ‘Use otnount of tbe duty upon soil doriog the same pe* 
riod has been progrestire* Tbo rerenue of the postofBce is 
another arude, comporathrely small, but which fumuhes a 
strong lodkatiou of tbo Internal stole of (be country. No ad4 
dilional duty has been Imposed sioce the year 1784. In 17m, 

U prided 238,000/., and lo the last j-cor 338,000/. I mention 
oil these circoautancc# as teodbg to throw additional light on 
the tobject, and serving to illustrate and confirm tbo general 
coucliunn to which they alt ouifbmily teud. 

If from this exammatlou of the different brunclics of the 
rerenue, ae proceed lo a otorc direct enquiry into the lourcCa 
of our prfwpenty, we shall trace them In a corresponding 
trorase of manoCjciure and commerce. 

The Bccuums formed from the docamenti of fhe custom- 
tou»e are cot Indeed to be relied ujion u shewing accurately ilto 
value of OUT bupons and exports m any one j’Car, but they 
famuhturoe standard of tomparlton betacen different jwnodi, 
3cd In that view 1 will ttsic them to the committee, 

[q the yesT 17S2, the last yrar of tl.e war, lha ituporU, ac- 
ror«lj7\^ to tbc ttlua: J3 ut the cui*ota-UO'-ie, amouoted to 
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^,714,000/.; they have gradually increased' in-dach successive 
year, and amounted, in the year 1790, to 19,130,000/. 

The export of Biuisli manufactures forms a still more" im-» 
portaut and decisive criterion of commercial prosperity. The 
amount in 1782 was stated at 9,9l9iOOO/. ; in the following 
year, it was 10,409,000/.; in the year 1790, it had risen to 
514,921,000/.; and in the last 3'ear (for which the account is 
jhst completed as far as relates to British manufactures), it was 
15,420,000/. If we include in the account the foreign articles 
re-exported, the total of the export in 1782 was 12,239,000/.; 
after the peace -it rqse, in 1 783', to ^4,741,000/. ; and in the 
year 1790, it was 20,120,000/. These documents,' as far as they 
go, (and they are necessarily imperfect) serve only to give a view 
of the foi;eign trade of the country. It is more than probable, 
that Our internal trade, which contributes still more to our 
wealth, has been increasing in at least an equal proportion. I 
have not the means of stating with accuracy a comparative view 
of our manufactures during the same period ; but their rapid 
progress has been the subject of general observation, and the 
local knowledge of gentlemen from different parts of the country, 
before whom I am speaking, must render any detail, on this 
point unnecessary. ' 

Having gone thus far, having stated the increase of revenue, 
and shewn that it has been accompanied by a proportionate in- 
crease of the national wealth, 'commerce, and manufactures, I 
Teel that it is natural to ask„whathave been the peculiar circum- 
stances to which these effects are to be ascribed ? 

The first and most obvious answer which every man’s mind 
will suggest to tliis question, is, that it urjses from the natural 
industry and energy of the country; but what is it which'has 
enabled that industry and eneigy to act with such peculiar vi- 
gour, and-So far beyoud the example of formef periods? — ^Tbc 
improvement which has been made in the mode of 'carrying on 
almost every branch of manufacture, and the degree to which 
labour has been abridged, the invention and application of 
machinery, have undoubtedly had a considerable share in pro- 
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plating ia not tbo effect of accident* not liw tirarUliTod 

profperily of a day, bat the gcooine and natoral raoU of re- 
gular and permanent cauw*. The leawn of trar iovero tnal ii 
at an cud, ondwr aro are at length relieved, not only from the 
d^ecUon and gloom ■srluch, a few yean titx*, hang oror the 
country, but hum the donbt and uucertainty which, creu ibr a 
conuderablc time oAcr our profpect had begun to brighten, 
atdl mingled with the bopea and expectationa of tbe public. 
We may yet indeed be aubject to tbote flactuadota which often 
happen in the a&ira of a great nation, and which it is ImpoS'* 
ribie to calcnlate or fureaee i bnc as for as there can be any re- 
liance on homan specalatloos, we have tbe best gronnd, from 
the cxpeiience of the past, to look mib saiis&ctioD to the pre- 
sent, and with confidence to tbe fntore. “ Kwnc dmm reiBt 
*' muavx, ORB am tpat modh ae vxAtaa tttwrUtt ted ip- 
“rias toti fidteUwt ci nbmr att^ttpeerii!* This tsa state not 
of hope only, but of attouiment ; not barely tbe enconregmg 
pmspeet of fotnre ad vantage, bntthe sobd and Immediate beneht 
of present and actool potsessioo. 

On this siUiadon and this pmepect, fortunate beyond our 
most tangdoe expectations, let me congratolate yon, and 
tbe bouse, and m) country I And beibre I cxmclode, let me ex- 
press earnest wish, my enxious and fervent prayer, that 
now in this period of our soccess, for tbe sake of the present 
age and of posterity, there may be no iDtarmttsioQ in that 
TigilaototteniKinof parUament to every object connected with 
the revenue, the rctoorces, and tbe creditor tbe state, which 
has earned os through ah out difEculties, and led to ibU rapid 
and wonderful improvement >that, lUll keeping pace with tbe 
erertlozu of tbelegwlalure, the genius and spirit, the loyally 
and public virtue of a great and free people, may long deserve, 
end (under tbe fafour of Providence) may eusore the conli- 
noance of thu unexampled prospenty, andtbatOrealBntam may 
thus mnaia for ages in tbe possession of these dlsUogoUbed 
advantagee, uuder tha protection and safeguard of thatconiii- 
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tution, lo which (as we have been truly told from the Throne) 
they are principally to be ascribed, and which is indeed the 
great source, and the best security of all that can be dear, and 
valuable to a nation ! 

At the conclusion of the debate, the committee, without a division, came 
to the following resolutions ; 

Resolved, 

That, from and after the 5th day of April 1T92, the duties charged by an 
net made in tlie 31st year of the reign of his i)resent Majesty,intituled, “An 
act for granting to his Mrgesty additional duties upon malt,” do cease and 
determine. 

Resolved, 

That, from and after the 5th da}^ of April 1’792, tlie duties on female sor* 
vants, charged by an act, made in tlie 25th ^'car of the reign of his present 
Miyesty, intituled “ An act to repeal duties on male Servants, and for gi'ant* 
ing new dutie.s on male and female serwants,” do cease, and determine. 
Resolved, 

That, from and after the 5th day of April I’lPS, the duties cliarged by an 
act, made in the 23d year of his present Majesty, intituled, “Ad act for 
granting to his Majesty several rates and duties upon waggons, wains, carts, 
and other such carriages, not charged with any duty under the management 
of the commissioners of excise,” do cease and determine. 

Resolved, 

That, fi'om and after the 5th day of April 1592, the duties now payable on 
aeitaininbabited houses, containing less than seven windows or lights, charged 
by an act of the 6lh year of tlie reign of his present Majesty, decease and 
determine. 

Resolved, 

That, from and after the 5th day of April 1792, one half-penny in the pound 
of the duty upon all candles (except wax and spermaceti candles) do ceaso. 
and determine. 

Ordered, 

That a bill, or bills, be brought m upoh the said resolutions j and that the 
Earl ofMomington, Mr, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Edwaid James 
Eliot, the Lord Baylmm, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Attorney-Gfeneral, Mr. Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Rose, and Mr. Charles Long, do prepare, and bring in, the same. 

And In tlie committee of the supply on the same day, it was resolved to 
grant to his Majesty the sum of 400,000/. to he issued and paid to the gover- 
nor and company of the Bank of England, to be By them placed to the ac- 
count ofthe commissioners for the reduction of the national debt. 
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Ta? ■fto’recfWnpftmonbw-df petilioti** prayiaf /«■ tW Aho- 
Ctioa of the SUTO-tPick, retolxoi Itactf iota « coistnHttt of Uw wbote 
})cim, to taka th« dretnimaRCca of tbo trade (olo comlderaticm 
Mr. Wnberfcrte riKn^ lUIamoc reaolorton j That It (i the o[AnIoQ 
•* of thli oanauttea, that Um Irado cartkd on hy Britldi »ob)ecti, for ibo 
*' pt j p o » of obt^idas itatB* oa tho cQ»t of AiHea^ oo^ht to bo ahothhod.** 

Sla, rrrr, at a late boor, me, and adJnaod the oraurdttea as fbUoiri t 

At thii hour of Iho momUig I am afraid, Sir, I am too moch 
exfraatted to enter k> tully (ato Ui« subject before tbe comioit' 
tee a« I could wist j bol if bodily strength is m any tl^roo 
et^ttal to the taslc, I feel so strongly tbo magnitude of tlua 
question, that I am extremely earntst to iJan*or my sontiroents, 
Tfhlcb I nu to do xnlh tbe more salla&tctlos, becanse 1 now 
look forward to tbo issue oftbift tnsaos with considerable 
hopes of foccesL 

Tbe debate boa this day taken a tsm, wbicl^ tbcogb it has 
ptoducod tt wiety of new eug^doni, has, upon the whole, 
contracted tins question Into a oroch nnrrower point than it wm 
erer brought Into before. 

1 contmt say that \ quite ogree with the n^t honootabla gan-i 
tlman over the way ,+ lain far from deploring all that has been 
said by my two honourable Mcndsl. I ralbtrrfjotca that they havo 
nowbrcoghtthissobjecttoaUrissue— Hhot toTn«thiQg]atleait,is 
elresdy gained, ond that tho quesUon has taken altogether anew 
coarse this night. It Is true, n dUTerence of opinion has been stated, 
and has been urged with all the foToe of argnmeot that toold bo 
g^Tcn to It. Bnt ^ve me leave to aay, that thu difl'erence haa 
been urged upon pnnniplet very far removed from thoee which were 
Tnmp tvJT>^ by the opponents of my honourable friend when be 

a Tb« «Me fiBiiibeT of petftlioin pT wn ted to tbb iay, was fir* haadiod 
mndd^t. 

f >Ir. re*. } Nr, Dnedas, asd the Spesitt. 
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first brought forwnrd his motion. There arc very few of those 
w’ho have spoken this night, who have not thought it their duty 
to declare their full and entire concurrence with my honourable 
friend in promoting the abolition of the slave-trade, ns their ul- 
timate object. However we may differ ns to the lime and man- 
ner of it, we arc agreed in the abolition itself j and my lionour- 
able friends have expressed their agreement in this sentiment 
.with that sensibility upon the subject, which humnnit3f does 
most undoubtedly. require. I do not, however, think they yet 
perceive what are the ncccssar}*^ consequences of their own con- 
cession, or follow up their own principles to their just con- 
clusion. 

The point now in dispute between us, is, a difference merely 
as to the period of time, at, which tlic abolition of the slave- 
trade ought to take place, I therefore congratulate this house, 
the country, and the world, that this great point is gained; 
that %Ye may now consider this trade as having received its con*. 
^demnation ; that its sentence is sealed j that iliis curse of man- 
kind is scon by the house in its true light; and that the great- 
est stigma on our national character which ever yet existed, is 
about to be removed I And, Sir, (which is still more important,) 
tliat mankind, I trust, in general, are now likely to be delivered 
■from the greatest practical evil that ever has afflicted the human 
race — from the severest and most c.xtcnslve calamity recorded, 
in.the history of the world^! 

.’-In proceeding to give my reasons for concurring with my 
honourable friend in his motion, I slinll necessarily advert to 
.those topics which my honourable friends near me have touched 
upon ; and which they stated to' be their motives for preferring 
a gradual, .and, in some degree, a distant abolition of the slave- 
-trade, to, the more immediate and direct measure now proposed 
to you. Beginning as I do, with declaring that in this respect I 
■differ completely from my right honourable friends near me, I 
:d6,nbt, however, .mean to say, that I differ as to one observation 
which, has "been pressed rather strongly by them. If they can 
skew that ;their‘ proposition of a .gradual abolition, is more ' > 

■ . T, % ■ 
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April e, 1792 - 

T« hmiKi *fterrtccW*j4miinbft<rfpet<tiooj* r™ylnsfyf ttw Abo. 
Qtkn of tbe SttTO-trwio, nmlrcd Itntf ioto m cooml^ ctf tb* vboto 
hoa*«, to Uka the c ir cppitaacai of tbe tnAo loio eocuUerttxni i — «t4«o 
Sir Wilborf^Tco mored tlo fetiovliif molallcm t *f -TTat ft tbe opiaha 
•• of this oocmaitlce, Uot the tniSo canW o& by Britldi loh^ecU, for tha 
“ pQTp3«cef obUlalngiUrosoothscoMtof AftievtwsUtolwabonsbed.** 

Ml. P m, kt«Utebcnir,ro*o,*DdadJixo«!Uioanui)ltto*BfbUovs 

At thi* hoor of lUo morning I am afraid, Sir, I am tCK> mocb 
ftxliaTUtcd to enter to fnllj Into tbo satjject before tbe commit- 
tee q» 1 conld wub ; but If mj bodily rtr^ngtb u m any degree 
equal to tbe taih, I frel bo ttrocglj tb^ maguitade of (bia 
quwUon, that I am extremely caroeat to deTivw my sentiments, 
xrHcb I nio to do with tbe moro fatUfaftioo, becaoto I now 
loob forward to the usue oftbli Inslaeu with cootidoroble 
bopo of loccen. 

Tbe debate ba« tbta day tebes a ton, wbicb, Ibcugb it baa 
produced a-ranetyof ocw •aggwtfcms, boa, upon Iba wboie, 
tonlxacted ibu qaeaUon into a much narrower pobt than It wot 
cvcrbroDBbt Into before. 

I canoot gay that I quite agree with fte light hcmonrablo gen- 
lleroao otct the way t+ 1 am Cirfromdeplonng all that baa been 
told by my two honourable friendsj. I rtUAr rejoice that they havo 
uowbroughttlm lobjoclto a Wrl«ae— that «ometblng,at leait,lfl 
already gained, and that tbo question hes taVen allogethar anew 
couToe tbU night. ItUtrue.odiffereDceofopmlonhaabeenitated, 
and has been urged with all tha fcreo of argument that eoold bo 
^ven to it. Bat giro me leave to tty, that this {fifTemico hta 
beennrjod npoopnnclpleavery trromOTedfromlhosewhxdiwere 
mamtained by the opponents of my honourable friend when be 

* Tbs whole nBud’er' of retit>emi prssestod to thh tty, was fin fanadrtd 

4 Mr. Tot. % Mr. Dualw, smi tis Speste. ^ 
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first brought forward his motion. There are very few of those 
who have spoken this "night, who have not thought it their duty 
to declare their full and entire concurrence with my honourable 
friend in promoting the abolition of the slave-'trade, as their ul- 
tiihate object. However We may differ as to the time and man- 
ner of it, we are agreed in the abolition itself j and my honour- 
able friends have expressed their agreement in this sentiment 
with that sensibility upon the subject, which humanity does 
most undoubtedly^require. I do not, however, think they yet 
perceive what are the necessary consequences of their own con- 
cession, or follow up their own principles to their just con- 
clusion. 

The point now in dispute between us, is, a difference merely 
as to the period of time, at which the abolition of the slave- 
trade ought to take place, I therefore congratulate this house, 
the country, and the world, that this great point is gained ; 
that we may now consider this trade as having received its con*- 
demnatiOn ; that its sentence is sealed j that this curse of man- 
kind is seen by the house in its true light ; and that the great- 
est stigma on our national character which ever yet existed, is 
about to be removed I And, Sir, (which is still more important,) 
that mankind, I trust, in general, are now likely to be delivered 
from the greatest practical evil that ever has afflicted the human 
race — from the severest and^ most extensive calamity recorded 
in,the history of the world^l 

In proceeding to ,give my reasons for concurring with my 
honourable friend in his motion, 1 shall necessarily advert to 
those topics which my honourable friends near me have touched 
upon ; and which they stated to be their motives for preferring 
a gradual, and, in some degree, a distant abolition of the slave- 
trade, to the more immediate and direct measure now proposed 
to you. Beginning as I do, with declaring that in this respect I 
differ completely from my right honourable friends near me, I 
do not, however, mean to say, that I differ as to one observation 
which has been pressed rather strongly by them. If they can 
shew that , their proposition of a gradual abolition, is more ' 
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a gradual teruiinalion of it. But my observation is extremely 
fortified by wliat fell from my honourable friend*' who spoke last ; 
he has told yon, Sir, that if you will have patience with it for a 
few years, the slave-trade must drop of itself, from the increasing 
dearness of the commodity imported, and the inci easing progress, 
on the other hand, of internal population. Is it true, then, that 
the importations aic so expensive and disadvantageous already, 
that ll'.e iutertial population is even now becoming a cheaper re- 
source? I ask then, if you leave to the importer no means of 
importation butb}' smuggling, and if, besides all the present dis- 
advantages, 3muload him with all the charges and hazards of the 
smuggler, by taking care that the laws against smuggling arc in 
this case Avatc,hfull3’ and rigorously enforced, is there 0113’* danger 
of any considerable supply of fresh slaves being poured into the 
islands through this channel ? And is there any real ground of 
fear, because a few slaves ma3’ have been smuggled in or out of 
the islands, that a bill will be useless and ineffectual on any such 
ground i The question under these circumstances will not bear 
a dispute. 

Perhaps, however, m3'^ honourable friends may talte up another 
grjDund, and say, “ It is true your measure would shut out fur- 
ther importations more immediately; but we do not mean to 
shut them out immediately. We think it right, on grounds of 
general expediency, that tliey should not be immediately shut 
out/' Let us therefore now come to this question of^Jie expe- 
diency of making the abolition distant and gradual, rather than 
immediate. 

The argument of expediency, in my opinion, like every other 
argument in this disquisition, will not justify the continuance of 
ihe slave-trade for one unnecessary hour. Supposing it to be 
^ in our power (which I have shewn it is) to enforce the prohibi- 
lion from this present time, the expediency of doing it is to me 
so clear, that if I went on this principle alone, I should not feel a 
moment's hesitation. What is the argument of expediency stated 
on the other side ? It is doubted whether the deaths and births 
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{q the islADdi are u jtt (o oearl/ equal u (o euiura tbe keeping 
up of a aafikleot elock of labooren . In aniwer to ibtg, I took tbo 
liberty of mecUoolngj in a former yw, wbat oppeorod to me to 
bathe itate of population at that tune. Ikly obsenationxwexe 
taken from documenti which wehavoreason to Judge authentic, 
and ttbuih earned on the face of them tbo conclusions 1 then 
stated tbty were the dear, tltnplo, and obvious result of a caro 
ful eiamination which 1 made bto this subject, and any gentle* 
man who wDl take the same point may anrYo at tbo same degree 
of eatuCacuocu 

These calculations, however, iqjphed to a period of time lha£ 
ja now four or five years post. Tbe births were then, In the ge* 
uerel new of them, nearly eqnal to the deaths ; and, as the state 
of population was ibewn, by a considerahle retrospect, to be 
tegolarij iocroeslng, an exceea of births most before this *inw 
harre taken place. 

Another obnrvatioQ has been made as to tbe disproportioii 
of the texei this, however, is a dlspaiity which esoted in any 
maleriai degree only b fijnner yean ; it is a disparity of which 
the slave trade has been itself tbe cause; which wSl gradoilly 
dltninbh as ibe slare-trade dimiuUbcs, and most entirely cease, If 
the trade shall be abolished , but which, nevertheless, is made the 
very plea, for its contiuoanco. 1 beliero this disproportion of tbo 
eexoa, takmg the*wbole number b the islands, Creole ea well as 
imported Afncana, the Utter of whom occasion all the dispro* 
portbn, u not 6ow by any meons considenhte. 

But, Sir, 1 also shewed, that the great mortality wbkh turned 
the balance ao os to make tbe deaths appeal more nomerons 
than the birtha, arosa too &qai the imported AhUana, who dU 
b ext ordinary numbers b tBo rcasonbg. If, tberefore, the in>> 
portatioD of negroes sboold ceoso, overy onO of the canaea of 
Toortality, which I bare r>ow slated, would cease also. Kor can 
X conceive any reason why the present number of lobonreri 
should not mointab itseif m tbe West Indies, excep t it be from 
eome artificitl cause, some Unit b the Islands ; soch as tbe im* 
policy of theit gpTerno rs , or tbo cruelty of tbo managers and 
officers, wbcoi they employ. 
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I will not reiterate all that I said at that tiine^ or go through 
island by island. It is true, there is a diflerencc in the ceded 
islands j and I state them possibly to be, in some respects, an 
excepted case. But, if we arc to enter into the subject of the 
mortality in clearing i]cw lands, this, Sir, is undoubtedly another 
question ; the mortality here is tenfold ; and this is to be con- 
sidered, not as the carrying bn of a trade, but as the setting on 
foot of a slave-trade for the puipose of peopling the colony; a 
measure which I thinh will not now be maintained. I therefore de- 
sire gentlemen to tell me fairly, whether the period they look to 
is not now arrived ? Whether, at this hour, the West Indies may 
not be declared to have actually attained a state in which they 
can' maintain their population ? and upon the answer I must ne- 
cessarily receive, I think I could safely rest the whole of the 
question. 

Onehonourable gentleman has rather ingeniously observed that 
one or other of these two assertions of ours, must necessarily be 
false; that either the population must be decreasing, which we 
deny; or, if the population is increasing, that the slaves must be 
perfectly well treated, (this being the cause of such population) 
which we deny also. That the population is mther increasing 
than otherwise, and also that the general treatment is by no 
means so good as it ought to be, are both points which have been 

y 

separately proved by different evidences; nor are these two 
points so entirely incompatible. The ill treatment must be very 
great indeed, in order to diminish materially the population of 
any race of people. That it is not so extremely great as to do 
this, I will admit. I will even admit, if you please, that this 
charge may possibly have been sometimes exaggerated ; and I 
certainly think, that it applies less and less as we come nearer to 
the present times. ' ‘ ‘ 

But, let us see how this contradiction of ours, as it is thought, 
really stands, and how the explanation of it will completely settle 
our minds, on the point in question. Do the slaves diminish in 
mimbers? It can be nothing but ill treatment that causes the di- 
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minatiotu Tbt» U1 trcaUmmt tiitf •boUuon mart and wiU ratraia. 
In IW» ouie, therefore, we oagbt to vote for the abofition. On 
the other band, Do yon chooxe to tay that the alavee cleorl/ m- 
crease in tiamben t Then you >*ant no importations, and, ra this 
case also, yon may safely vote forthe abolition. Or, If you choose 
to aay, as the ttoni and only other case which can be pot, and wbkh 
perhaps is the nearest to the troth, that the population is nearly 
stationary, and the treetment neither so had nor so good as it 
might be j then surely. Sir, it will not be denied, that this of all 
others, n, on each of the two grounds, the proper penod forstop- 
ping furtbor soppUes for jonr popukuon, which you ovn Is al. 
ready stationary, will thus be made undoubtedly to locreose from 
Ihe births, and the good treatment of yoor present slaves, which 
I am now supposing b hot very modemte, will be necesssnly ioh 
proved abo by the same meaanre of aboBUom I say, therefore, 
that these proposiUons, contnufictory os they may be represented, 
are m truth not at all Iccoosbtent, bot even come in aid of each 
other, and lead to a cendaeion that is dedsive. And let tt be 
always remembered, that io tUs branch of my argument, 1 have 
only in view the welhbeing of the 17esi Indies, and do cot now 
ground any thing on the Afncan part of the questiotL, 

But, Sir, I may carry these observations respecting the islands 
much further. It is within the power of the coloolsts, (and b 
it not then thair Indispensable du^l) to apply themselves to the 
correchod of those vanous abuses, by which population u re- 
Btralned. 'Die most important consequences mi^ be expected 
to attend colonial regulalwov for tSii porpoee, VTlth the im. 
provemcnt of internal popoUUoo, the condition of every negro 
wifl iroproro also { hb Iiber^ win advance, or at least he will be 
approaching to a state of liberty. Kor canyon inemuetho hap- 
piness, Or extend the freedom of the negro, without adding in an 
equal degree to the safely of the islands, snd of tU tbolr lohi* 
bitsnlJ, Thus, Sir, hi thepUce of s/«Tfs, who naturslly have an 
grterert directly oppoeile to that of their masters, and are there- 
fore viewed by them with an of constant suspicion, yoa will 
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trreate a body of valuable citizens and subjects, forming a part of 
the same community, having a common interest with their supe- 
riors, in the security and prosperity of the whole. 

And, here let me add, that in proportion as you increase the 
happiness of 'these unfortunate beings, you will undoubtedly in- 
crease in effect the quantity of their habour also. Gentlemen 
talk of the diminution of the labour of the islands! I will venture 
to assert, that, even if in consequence of the abolition there -were 
to be some decrease in the number of hands, the quantity of 
work done, supposing the condition of the slaves to improve, 
would by no means diminish in the same proportion; perhaps 
would be far from diminishing at all. For if you restore to this 
degraded race the true feelings of men ; if you take them out 
from among the order of brutes, and place them on a level with 
the rest of the human species ; they will then work with that 
energy which is natural to men, and their labour will be pro- 
ductive, in a thousand ways, above what it has yet been ; as the 
'labour of a man is always more productive than that of a mere; 
brute.- 

It generally happens, that in every bad cause some information 
arises out of the evidence of its defenders themselves, which 
serves to expose in one part or other the weakness of their de- 
fence. It is the characteristic of such a cause, that if it be at 
all gone into, even by its own supporters, it is liable to be ruined 
by the contradictions in which those who maintain it are for 
ever involved. 

The committee of the privy council of Great Britain sent over 
'certain queries to the West-India islands, with a view of eluci- 
dating the present subject ; and they particularly enquired, 
whether the negroes had any days or hours allotted to them, in 
which they might work for themselves. The assemblies in their 
answers, with an air of great satisfaction state the labour of the 
slaves to be moderate, and the West-India system to be well cal- 
culated to promote the domestic happiness of the slaves : They 
add, “ that proprietors are not compelled by law to allow their 
slaves any part of the six working days of the week for them- 
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itlondst nny, uot mcreij on that pnodplo of general and politi- 
cal adtantage ou rrlnch I hevo already toochod, but for the nd- 
Tintage of Uie very inditidoal* nbo would otberwue bo mott 
forward in purcbaalng alav«« Ou Uie port of the ^V«^t Indiani 
it u urged, “ Tbe planton are in debt They are already di»- 
trewed, U you «top the ilavc-trado, they will be mined.” Mr. 
IxiDg, tbe ct'lebrntod butoiian of Jatumca, recomcnends tbe atop- 
plog of unpoTtatiom, ai a receipt for enabUng the plantallona 
which are embtimaaed to get out of debt. I will quote ba word* 
Speokiogofthenturlouiterma on which monoyU often borrowed 
fbrlio pnrcbaie of fresh alavea, he edTieee " the laying ofa duty 
equal to a prohibition on all negroet imported for the apace of 
fbnr or five ycare, ei«pt for te-eiportnUon.” “ Such a law,'* 
he proceeds to say, " would bo attended with tbe fbllowiDg good 
consequences It would pot an immediate stop to these extor- 
tons , it vfould eusble the planter to retneae bis sfliunt by pre 
Tenting him from ruoniog In debt, either ly renting or porchapeg 
negroes, it would render soch recruits leo necesscy, I7 the 
redoubled care be would be obliged to take of bis present stoci^, 
the presenaUon of their lites and heallb And lastly, il would 
rtbe tbe Taluo of negroes In the uland. — A North American 
province, by this prohibition alone for a few years, from being 
deeply plunged m debt, has become independent* rich, and 
floumhing." 

. On tha authority of Mr Long J rest the question, whether 
TheprohibiUonof farther importations is that rush, Impolitic, and 
complotely ruinous mcaaurc, which it Is so confidently declared 
to be with r eg pect to our \test Indian plautations 

1 do not, bowerer, mean, in Uios treating this branch of the 
subject, absolutely to osclode tbe question of indemnification ou 
tb« sopposllioo of possible disadnuitages oflecting the West lo- 
dlti through tbo sbolilion ol the slaTe-trade But when gentle- 
men set up a claim of compensation merely on those general 
sllegsUons, which are all that I have yet beard from iWt-in^ I can 
only amwer, let ibctn prodore ihelr case In a diitmct and sped- 
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fic form ; and if upon any practicable or reasonable grounds it 
shall claim consideration, it will then be time enough for parlia- 
ment to decide upon it. 

I now come to another circumstance of great weight, connected 
with' this part of the question. I mean the danger to which the 
islands are exposed from those negroes who are newly imported. 
This, Sir, like the observation which I lately made, is no mere 
speculation of ours; for here again I refer jmu to Mr. Lon^, the 
historian of Jamaica. He treats particularly of the dangers to 
be dreaded from the introduction of Coromantine negroes; an 
appellation under which are comprised several descriptions of 
negroes obtained on the Gold Coast, whose native country is not 
exactly known, and who are purchased in a variety of markets, 
having been brought from some distance inland. With a view 
of preventiiig insurrections, he advises, that “ by laying a duty 
equal to a piohibition, no more of these Coromantines should 
be bought and aftey noticing one insurrection which happened 
through their means, he tells you of another in the following 
year, in which thirty-lhiee Coromantines, “ most of. wliom had 
been newly imported, suddenly rose, and in the space of an 
hour mvu'dered and wounded no less than nineteen white 
persons.”. 

To the authority of Mr. Long, both in this and other parts of 
his work, I may add the recorded opinion of the committee of 
the house of assembly of Jamaica itself; who, in consequence of 
a rebellion among the slaves, were appointed to enquire into the 
best means of preventing future insurrections. The committee " 
reported, “ That the rebellion had originated (like most or all 
others) with the Coromantines ; and they proposed that a bill 
should be brought in for laying a higher duty on the importation 
of these particular negroes,", which was intended to operate as a 
prohibition. 

But the danger is not confined to' the importation of Coro- 
mantines. Mr. Long, carefully investigating as he does the 
causes'of such frequent insurrections, particularly at Jamaica, ac- 
counts for them from the greatness of its general importations. 
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rtUnds , nay not merely on that principle of general and poltt)- 
col advantage on wlueh I Laro already touched, but for the ad- 
rantoge of tbe very mdividuali who would otberroBo bo mcnt 
forward m purchaimg ikve* On the part of the Indiana 
it r» urged, ** The planlert are In debt They are already dit- 
trtsfcd , H yon atop tbo blavt-lnde, they wUl be ruined " Mr. 
Long, the celebrated bhtorbui of Jammed, recommends the stop, 
pbig of hnportntian^ as a receipt for eoabltog; the plantations 
which are embarrassed to get out of debt I will quote his^ords 
Speaking of the niuriocis terras on which money is often borrowed 
for the purchase oX fresh slaves, he advises*' the laying of a duty 
eqnal to a prohlbluon on all negroes Impiorifid for tho space of 
four or five jeofa, except for re-«iportatiOD " “ Soch a law/‘ 
he proceeds to say, “ wonld bo attended with the following good 
oonseqaences It would pot an immeduite stop to these extor* 
tjons, it rfould enable the planter to tetriere hh afialn by pre« 
TcnUag him from niocung in debl,eitbtrby rentiDgor porchanag 
DCgroes} It would render siich recrulU Ine neceBary, by the 
redoubled care he would bo obi ged to tike of hU present stock, 
the pre sena tion of their Irres end health And lastly, it would 
raise the value of negroes In the lilsnA.— A North Atoenctm 
proviuce, by this prohibition alone for o few years, from being 
deeply plunged m debt, has become bdcpendctit, ndi, arid 
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fic form ; atid if upon nny practitMlile or reu^onnidr' ^rcmndi- :t 
shall claim considcraiion, it will then he time ctmucli for pm Via- 
ment to Jcculc upon it. 

I now come to auolber circumttnncc of great weight, c<!niiectf<l 
with this pari of the ^pmsliou* 1 mean ihc tlunger lo which tlic 
islands arc exposed from thr.se ui grots who arc tu-wly impoilcd- 
This, Sir, life the obhCrvaiion which 1 laiclv made, is t.o mcJ'fi 
speculation of ours j for h.crc rga'm 1 refer you to Mr. lamp, the 
historian of Janiuiea. He treats p.iniciilmly of the <K".n!;ers to 
be diciuled from the introduction of Coromantine negroes; an 
appellation under wliiclt are comprised stweral th nripiioiis of 
negroes obtained on tlic Gold Coesc, whocc n.ativc country Is nut 
exactly luunvn, and who me puichatcd in a varii ly of runrhets, 
having l>ccn brought from Eomc distance' inhmd. With a view’ 
of preventing insurrections, he advises, that *' by laying a <Uity 
equal to u prohibition, no more of these (‘oroinan tints should 
be bought;” and after noticing one insurrctlion which hapjHmc'l 
through their means, he tells you of anolhtr in the following 
year, in which tlnrly-lhrcc Coiomaniincs, mf«st of whom had 
been newly impoi led, suddenly rose, .and in the sjiace of an 
hour murdered and wounded no less th.'uj nineteen wliito 


persons." 


To llie authority of Air. Long, both in this and other parlsjjp 
bis work, I may add the recorded Opinion of the commiths^H 
the house of assembly of Jamaica itself; who, in conscqmnnmf,. ' 
a rebellion among the slaves, were appointed to ciiquiraontioii of 
best means of preventing future insurrections. TlulVicans tliat 
reported, “ That the rebellion had originated (Ves. Whatever 
others) with the Coromuntines; and they proae planters to be 
should be brought in for laying a higher duty dlsclf to the other 
of these particular negroes," wJiich was iiile the hour when you 
prohibition. vainly purposing that 

*^’V.the d:ir^er is not confined 'slaves should previously be 
'^^d, you imrsr,-nb-ai-*?':;t¥y fi,st instance, stop your impor- 
^ if you hope to introduce any rational or pincticable 
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plan, either of gradmU eoiaodpetlonf oi pmeot geoerol'ltzi* 
jiTUTeujnent, , . 

UaTing now done with thU qaettioa ot axpedieocj affocl* 
log the bUncUt I come next to a propotition adranced my 
xlght bonoarablo fiietid*, which appeared to Intimate, that on- 
accoont of eome patnmonlKl righu of the 'NVeet^lDdlani, the' 
probibltloo of the tlave-tmde might be coniidered u an lova- 
lion on their legal Inberilance. 

Ko«, In anarrer to Uua proportion, I moat make two or 
three remark*, which I think my right boooumblc friend will 
find acme cootiderable difficulty in an*weTing<»Flr*t, I obeervet 
that hH ergnment, if it be worth any thing, applie* ju*t as much 
togradoal as Immediate abolition. 1 havo no doubt, that at 
whatever period ha tboold be dtfpo«ed to aoy the ahoHtion 
ahould aotnolly tike place, thu defence will equally be tet up) 
for itcertaialy b Jut a< good an argoment agToft an aboLfioo 
sores, or serenty years hence, as against an aboUikm at thb mo- 
ment. It aopposes, we hare no ri^t whaterer to stop the isw 
porlatlons ; and eren though the dlsadrantage to our plantations!^ 
which soiue gentlemen snppose to attend the meuure of brnnedlato 
abolUVon,«boqld be admitted gradoally to lessen by the lapse of a 
few years, yet in point of pnodple, the absence of ill right of 
interference would remam the same. My right boaounible 
fneod, Iberefisre, I am sure will not press an argmnent not less 
hotUIo to bb proporitioQ than tu oors. Dot let os inrestlgate 
the fooudatlou of this ot^ectlon, ind I will commence what I 
hare to say, by pnUii^ a question to my right hoonarable frtend. 
It is chiefly on the pretamed ground of our being bound by a 
porCamentaiy sanction heretoibre given to the African iTito- 
trade, that this irgnmeut against tbe aboUhon Is rested. Does 
then my right bonoumhle friend, or doc* any nwu In this boose 
think, that ihe slave-trade has received any such parliamentary 
saoctioo, os most place it more out of the jorisdicdoa of the 
l^Ultture for ever after, than the other 'bnuches of our nitlooii 
* Kr.IioBdit. 
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commerce ? I ast, is there any oiie regulation of any part of 
our commerce, which, if this "argument be Valid, may not 
equally be objected to, ori the ground of its affecting some man’s 
patrimony, some man’s property, or some man’s expectations? 
Let it never be forgotten, that the argument I am canvassing 
Xvould be just as- strong, if the possession affected were small, 
and the possessors humblej for on every principle of justice, 
the property of any single individual, or small number of indi- 
viduals, is as sacred, as that of the great body of West-Indians. 
d ustice ought to extend her protection with rigid impartiality to 
the rich and to the poor, to the powerful and to the humble. 
If this be the case, in what a situation does my right honourable 
friend's argument'place the legislature of Britain? What room 
is left for their interference in the regulation of any part of our 
commerce? It is scarcely possible to lay a duty on any one 
article, which may not, when first imposed, be said in some w^ay 
to affect the property of' individuals, and even of some entire 
classes of the community. If the laws respecting the slaye- 
liade imply a contract for its perpetual continuance, I will ven** 
ture to say, there does not pass a year without some act, equally 
' pledging the faith of parliament to the perpetuating of some 
other branch of commerce. , In short, I repeat my observation, 
that no new tax can be imposed, much less can any piohibitory 
duty be ever laid on any branch of trade, that has before been 
regulated by parliament, if this principle be once admitted. 

Before I refer to the acts of parliament by which the public 
faith is E?id to be pledged, let me remark also, that a contract 
for the continuance of the slave-trade must, on the principles 
which I shall presently insist on, have been void, even from the 
beginning; for if this trade is an outrage upon justice, and 
only another name for fraud, robbery and murder, will any 
man urge that the legislature could possibly by any pledge 
whatever incur the obligation of being an accessory, or I may 
even say a principal ; in the commission of such enormities, by 
sanctioning their continuance? As well might an individual think 
himself bound by a promise to commit an assassination, I am 

VOL, ti. F 
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conCdwt, goDtlcmco tmtrt ict, iiaX oar proctedingt on iocfa 
groond*, ^uld inthngQ nil the priociplce of Inn, tad 
Ibo rciy fcmndation of wotBliiy. 

Let ui mm Mc, how far tbo teta tbemwltw »bcw th#t tberi 
if tJuf tort of partitmeotary pledge to contlDoe tbo 
tUvt trade* TUe act of sdd Geo fl c. 51, u Uiot 6y wiilch 
we ore »nppoi*d to Le boand op by coutrtct to etnetton *3i 
U>oM honom now to ioooutrnterUUy proved. How loipritcd 
theoi &]r, jsut the hoQte be lo hod, that by a cUnte of tbel> 
very ectf some <jf thwe ootfages fcro osprotsly forhtdcfetii ft 
Btiyt, “ Ko commander, dr tmAter of a thtp trading to AtHca, 
ilndl by fraud, force or Yiolencc, or by any mdlrect pracbco 
wbalwirrtT, Uko on board or cany away froid the eoa»t of 
Afhca, any negro, or natrre of the »ald coflatry, or commit 
any vKtieocs oo the naUrta, to the prejndice of the uid Intdo,. 
and th&i c'rery peraoa «o oilcodlog ahall for ermy *ach dfl'enne 
lorfeU NVbett It cotnei to the penalty, »orry am I to tay, &U 
Tre ««« too doee a rcaemhiaoce to the ^rett^rodU law, whidi 
ioflmu the payment of 50f, ai the 5 >cmhbtiieDt for tnorderirig o 
negro. Tbe price of blood in Afnca U t6oi.t bet' even UjU 
penalty U enoogh to prove that &e act at lent does nol lano 
CToa, mneb leta doei H eogage to perpetoare efionmdei, and 
the vbole trade box now been demonstrated to bo a nuss, a 
fyrtem of enonnides , of enormltfea which iDControrertibly bid 
deGfiOce not only to this elanxe, hot to er e t y togulatkm which 
oar bgenolty c*n derwe, and oar power cany into effccl. 
Kolhingtan accocopUnh tisa object of Ihta danse but on exUhe-. 
tloa of the t^e lUclf. 

But, sir, let-ut sec what was the moUve ibr carrying on the 
trade at aHl The ■preamble df the act states it, tlTjertos 
the trade to end froto Afnfai U refy advanfageotw to Great 
!Brrt:do, and nccttwry for the aapplying the plantations and 
"colobks ther«aa\o bdongiag rrith n suSmeot otunberbf p^rohs 
nt roatonahle Tates, and for that purpose the said trade sbootd 
bo earned on," f<c.~Here then we *ce what the pariiataent had 
In view when it pawed this act, owJ I have clearly shewn. Ihht 
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ot one of tiie otcasions ou which it grounded its proceedings 
o>Y exisls. ■ I umy then plead, ,I Ihiuk, the very act itself as 
u argument for the abolition. If it is slicV/n, that, instead of 
leiug , V very advantageous” to Great Britain, this trade is the 
nOst destructive that- cun well. be imagined to her interests ^ 
hat it is the riiin of bur seamen ; that it slups the extension of 
iur manufactures;, if it is proved in the second place that it is 
lot now inecessary for the “ supplying our plantations with ne* 
;roes;'’ if it is further established that this tn^ffick was from the 
r’ery beginiihig contrary to ihe first prinfciples of justice, and 
lonsequently that a _ pledge for its continuance, had one been 
ittempted to have been given, must have been completely and 
ihsolntely void,*,— where theniu this act of parliament is the con- > 
tract to be found, by which Britain is bound, as she is said to be, . 
never to listen to her own true interests, and to the cries of the 
iratives of Africa ? fsit not Clear that nil argument, founded on 
the supposed pledged faith of parliament, makes against those 
M ho eihployil ? I refer you ter the principles which obtain in other 
cases* Every trade-act shews undoubtedly that the legislature 
is used to pay a, tender, regard to all classes of the community* 
But if for the sake of moral duty, of natiunal honour, or even 
of great political advantage, it is thought right, by authority of 
parliament, to alter any long-established system, parliament is 
coftipetent to do it, . , The legislature will undoubtedly be careful 
to subject individuals lb os little inconvenience ns possible; and if 
any peculiar hardship should arise, that, can be distinctly stated, 
.and fairly pleaded, there will ever, 1 atn sure, be a liberal ' 
feeling towards them in the legislature of this couiitry, which is 
the. guardian of all, who live under its protection. On the 
.present occasion, the most powerful considerations call upon us 
to abolish the slave^rade ; and if we refuse, to attend to them * 
, on the alleged ground of pledged faith and contract, we shall 
, .depart as widely from the practice of parliament, as from the 
•'Tath of moral duty. If indeed!, there is any yase .of hardship, 

. .Mbich comes .within the proper cognizance of parliament, and 
, .^alls for the exercise of its liberality,— well 1 ' But-such a case 

p',5. 
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confident, gpullcmen must icc, tliat oar procecdiDgi on lach 
eroandj, t^o^lld infnDgc all tbo pimciplcs of Ian*, auJ lubvcrt 
llic very foandalion of morahly. 

us now »cc, how far il»e acta thcmsolTes jhew Uwl Uierc 
h llu> »ort of parlianicalnry picdgo to conltanc the Afncao 
shs-e-lradc. Fite act of 23d Geo. IT. c. 3J, la that by which 
we are lapposcd to be bound up by coulract to lanctioo oil 
IIkwo horron now »o inconlroTcrtiblj proved. Ilow larpriscd 
iLcu, Sir, muit the bouie be to find, that by a daoie of their 
very act, some of lhe« outrage* am cxpressl} forbidden I It 
•ayi, “ No coromandcr, or Duuter of a abip tradmg to Africa, 
sUidl by fraud, force or vtolcocr, or by any Indirect pnictico 
vvlatioeTCr, take on board or cany away from the coait of 
Afneo, any negro, of naUvo of the said coontiy, or commit 
any violence ou the oalive*, to tbc prejodict of the said trade, 
and that every perwo *o offeodmg *11*11 for every aoch offence 
forfeit”— ^^'bcQ tt come* to the penalty, *orry am I to iay» that 
vie KO too cloie a reMmblance to tbe \Ve«t>India Uv, which 
loflicu the payment of 30f. a* the poaalimeot for merdenng a 
negro. Tbe pnea of blood m Afnea l» tOOf. ; bot rrtn 
penalty u enough to prove tiat tbc act at leait doe* not *anc« 
tion, roach Im* doe* it engage to perpcloaie enonnitlcs, and 
the whole trade baa now been demonstrated to be a rous, a 
•yiteoi of enrnuitiei , of eoormltle* which iDcoDtrovertibly hid 
defiance not only to thii clanie, but to every regulation ahidi 
oor ingenuity can dense, and our power carry mlo iffict. 
Nothing tan accompluh the ol j« i.t of U u tlausu but an evtmc- 
tion of the trade ittclf. 

Guty Si’r, iVc aj<ee wiiTv' v-3» fiVr ffpiCive jUrcarrying on fi* 
trade at all? The preamble of th«* act itjlea it, “ Whereva / 
the trade to end from Africa is very advantageoui to Great 
Britim, and nccc*»ary for iLe supplying tho p’aotaUCBi ted 
colooiet thereunto btlougrog *iih a *051' tent uumbtrof rejroci 
at reaionahle rate*, and for that purpose ihi. loiJ trade stoul 1 
h«e carried on,” Ac — IKre then we »ce what ih* parltarrent 1 sd 
fa view when U poiied U ii ft, ami 1 have cleorW shewn t! at 
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not one of Uic otcnsions on uhiclj it grounded its proceedings 
now exists. I tuny then plead, J think, the veiy act itrelf as 
an argument for the abolition. If it is shewn, that, instead of 
being “ very ndvanUigeous" to Great Britain, this trade is the 
most dcstrnetivc that can well be imagined to her interests • 
tlmt it is the ruin of our seamen ; that it slops the extension of 
our manufactures; if it is proved in the second place that it is 
not now necessary for the “ supplying our plantations with ne.. 
groes;” if it is further established that this iraflick was from the 
very beginning contrary to the first principles of justice, and 
couseriuently that u pledge for its continuance, bad one been 
attempted to have been given, must have been completely and 
absolutely void ; — where then in tins act of parliomoni is the con- 
tract to be found, by ubich Britain is bound, as slid is said to be, 
never to listen to her own true interests, and to the cries of the 
natives of Africa? Is It not dear that all argument, founded on 
the supposed pledged faith of parliament, makes against those 
Mho employ it? I refer you tallie principles which obtain in other 
, coses. Ever)’ tradc>act shews undoubtedly that the legislature 
is used to pay a tender, regard to all classes of the community* 
But if for the sake of moral duty, of national honour, or oven 
of great political advantage, it is thought right, by authority of 
parliament, to niter any long-cstablishcd system, parliament is 
competent to do it. Tlie legislature will undoubtedly be careful 
to subject individuals to as little inconvenience ns possible; and if 
any peculiar hardship should arise, lliat can be distinctly stated, 
and fairly pleaded, there will ever, 1 ana sure, be a liberal 
feeling towards them in the legislature of this country, which is 
the guardian of all who live under its protection. On the 
present occasion, the most powerful considerations call upon us 
to abolish the slave-trade ; and if we refuse to attend to them 
on the alleged ground of pledged faith and contract, we shall 
depart as widely from the practice of parliament, as from the 
path of moral duty. If indeed there is any case of hardship, 
•which comes within the proper cognizance of parliament, and 
calls for the exercise of its liberality, — welll But such a case 
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mast bo referred for calm consideration, as a matter duUnct 
from tbe prcjcnl qoesUon 

I Ix'g pardon for d^rclling so long on iLc argument of expe- 
djency, and on tbe manotl- fn wLicIi itnfTccti t/ie ^Veit Indies. 
I have been earned Quay bj my o?m fcelingi on some of tLese 
point* into a greater length than I intended, capceially conn- 
denng how fully the lubjcct ho* been already argued The 
result of all I ba\c aold, i», Uiat there exist* no impediment, no 
obitnek, no iliodow of r«*oaabIc objection on the ground of 
pledged faith, or even on that of national £X]^icncy, to the 
abohUon of Ihi* Irudc On the contraty, all the argamcaU 
drawn from tliofc *oarcci plead for ft^ond they plead much raora 
loudly, and much more suoogly m every port of the question, 
for ui immediate, tlijo for a gradual abolition. 

But ooTf, Sir, I come to \fnca. That i* the groond on «hith 
I rest, and here it » lh*t I say ray right ItoDOurahie fricads do 
not cany ibeir pnociplc* to ib-'lr full CTtent — U by ought Uie 
slavc-lrado (o bu abcluUrd > Ikcaose n lacurablo iLjustiec. 
II0.T mwb itronper tbeu i- the argumcDt for mmitdiatc than 
gradual abtliiioi ! By allotting it to continue e^cn for one 
J«>ur, do nr* ")i r/^bi honpurablt friend* rcjlun— »)u aot they 
dt^rt, ihtir ott u urgumeiii of its injustice * li ou the groinid 
of injiitt tx. n ouj M ( f bt «U/]i Jird jt Jj«r, r Ly 0Uj,f t it not 
now? \M V IS lujufUa to U. lodcred to remun for a * 1 gle 
hour' hr ui «iui 1 h< ar without door* it ir hot ibat there 
li Q pf i.rjl i 1 r ctiun eiitf'itiio*iI of iti brii g lor fi uru j pt j 
ai u 1 ui il at \ m «.oi \ Kt V I o( Its lajuirice forae meu boce 
IXfi k !, 1 It ar ; tLi >up^ ui^ that the jla\i. tra lo DC\cr 
couid /ati ht< 6 ftnc.^ec\J to c u, but ic at t so*. tlro% an I 
irutut L L a ut». i L i Lieh, it it was 

fiat eo to c\itl at I »t I Li t » t *1 ru r ol Lu tl oUrhl hv any 
inm \\1 It \t r to c' >l lo' I > 1 1 4 ot ii. ewtv iIili prr- 
turn J, uuJ |u ^irt f, n» I ,<xt, Iroio t! *• c rcunutaucc cf 

iiiju'l i.f i lit I 1 C4i nt 4 l of nt luj. ttr e m lit* coul-- 

I au ic of in c\ d \!« » i t« tii 1 1 lo f ! nr it an ol^ tf >• 

iwUL of ll L. 1 t. I t\ Jj, ’ hern.,pi id to LclLt. J t of 
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liuman creatures, and to be permitted to fall upon some coun- 
tries or individuals, rather than upon others, by that Being, 
whose ways are inscrirtable to us, and whose dispensations, it 
is conceived, we ought not to look into,* The origin of evil 
is indeed a subject beyond the reach of humam understandings'-, 
and the permission of it by the Supreme Being, is a subject 
into which it belongs not to us to enquire. But where the 
■evil in question is a moral evil which a man can scrutinize, 
and where that moral evil has its origin with ourselves, let us 
~ not imagine that \Ve can clear our consciences by this general, 
not to say irreligious and impious way of laying aside the ques- 
- tion. If we reflect at all on this subject, we must see that every 
neces_sary evil supposes that some other and greater evil would 
be incurred were it removed : ‘I therefore desire to .ask, what 
can be that greater evil, which can be- stated to overbalance 
the one in question? — I know of no evil that ever has existed, 
nor can imagine auy evil to exist, worse than the tearing of 
seventy or eighty thousand persons annually from their native 
land, by a combination of the most civilized nations, inhabiting 
the most enlightened quarter of the globe, but more especially 
under the sanction of the laws of that nation which calls 
herself the most free and the most happy of them all. Even if 
these miserable beings were proved guilty of every crime before 
you take them off, (of which however not a single proof is 
adduced,) ought we to take upon ourselves the office of execu- 
tioners ^ And even if we condescend so far, still can we bo 
justified in taking them, omless wq have clear proof that they 
are criminals? " , 

But if we go much further, — if we ourselves tempt them to 
sell their fellow-creatures to us, we may rest assured, that they 
will take care to provide by every method, by kidnapping, , by 
village-breaking, by unjust wars, by iniquitous coudemnations, 
by rendering Africa a scene of bloodshed and miseiy, a supply 
of -victims increasing in proportion to our demand. Can we 
then hesitate in deciding whether the wars in Africa are their 
warn or ours ? It was our arms in the river Cameroon put into 
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Ibtj Landi of ttw tridcr, that fumlihcd him with tb« meina of 
jiuiblng bw Iradcj ind I Ijite no roort doobl Umt tlir/ tni 
Bntbh irm», put Into the hendi of Afncini, which promote 
tmlTTFEal war and dewlation, than J pto doubt iLclr Jwivmg 
tlone to Id that Indmdoal IntUnco, 

I have tbotru bow great it tho enormity of tilt cn/, crcn on 
ibe inppotUioq that wt take oqlyconvictt and prrwtKn of war, 
But Inie tbo tubjecl In the other way ; tnie It on the groondt 
otated by the nght honoaroblo gcntletnaa over the way; and 
•howdoca itatandf Think ofciojifTTpopaiworfriont earned 
ewBj cut of their coantry by we know not what meanif for 
Crimea impaled I (or light or incomiderable faullil for debt 
perhapij for iho enme of witcbcrafi) pr a ihoownd other 
weak and acaodaloua pretnttat betidet oU the fraud and kid- 
napping, (he nllalalea lad poriSdy, by wLtcb the tljve trade u 
aoppliod Uedert on tlieac eighty thouund peraona tbua on- 
’naally taken olT' There la ««D^^blog m the horror of it, that 
■eerpaijct oil lio bouoda of imngiiauon Admit’ing ituit there 
entti in Afnn tomelhing like to cosnt of vet what 

an office of bumilutiuo and oieormcaa u it m u\ U> tnko upon 
ourtelvei to carry into tiecaiuni U»e porUJb th* truol, mi- 
fjoiloua acnlcncca of aucb coorta, ta if a'ao wen- atraapen 
to all religion, and to the firat pnnciplv* ot jmln t * Hut th^t 
coaotr^, It u laid, ba? been in aomc degrte <imIi e»|, md ciih 
M lized by ui. It la thtylmw gamed •nni'* Lnowli d.^e nt 
the principle? of jaiuce tMut, Sir, ba^o th '7 paiui d pnriciplrt 
of juilice from ui? llmr civili/atioii brouji t aljuut bv ujlf 
Vei, we gi^e them enough of our inicrcourte to cuiivi^ to ibem 
ibt mcimt, and to miiutc them m ll«. atudv of niuiuj dustruc- 
lion. "W e gi%e tl era jujt enough of the funna ul jnjlirc to an- 
able them to add the preu xt ol le^al truU to llinr olL'-r mode* 
of pirpetratiDg the mi-U atrocioua e give ibeai j iit 

enough of Lufoptaa improvtnieuta, to enitJe them ihu morn 
cfectually to turn Afnca mljaraxaged wildtrceii. '^<mc eaw 
dertcf* »av, tLit iLe Afrcjua are o«'Jj:led tj the pru-t.ee of 
gtmUjnj, that the) <;\C3 *eJI tbetr wives and cUJ Jrcc, a.id 
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these then the Icgilumite sources of 
that we can thus ncfiuirc mt honest 
:if these people J Can we pretend 
ry uw'iiy to distant regions, men of 
{vulhcnlic eiKjmry, and of wliom 
soniplion to think, that those who 
it to do so? But the evil does not 
: is not lime for me to make all 
ect deserves, and I refrain from 
1 the dreadful consequences of tbit; 
ingof the ruin and the miseries in 
Lais, still remaining in Africa, arc 
' lucii 'o inativ nihf ■ indA niirrying ofi so many myriads-of peo~ 
invo’Mii Pi 1 ')tiM (p. cut r of c.L of llicir families which arc loft 
ylc ' lA) yoc it. 111 ! iitiilmnich are iiroken? of the friendships, 
behind = < r d.c ctiiH.t t ii<nis n is that arc burst asunder? Do you 

in consequence, that are felt from 
■ the privation of that happiness 
d to them by the introduction of 
id moral improvement? A happl- 
n them so long ns yrtu permit the 
it do you yet know of the internal 
*ai ricd on a trade to that quarter 
jitid unci enlightened countr}'; but 
of diffusing eiibcr Icnowlcdgc or 
; to every laudable pursuit. Jn- 
f commodities j instead of convey- 
^as'ourod land, any means of im- 
.’ou that noxious plant by which 
asted ; under whose shade nothing 
p Africa will ever flourish or take 
that is useful or profitable tt has been known to navigators, 
root. Long as that continen|ries of its coasts is all with which 
tbe extreme line and bound jted; while other countries in the 
Lurojie is 3-et become acquaii'ough a happier system of inter-- 

igs of n mutually beneficial com- 
4 


' It.xlin.cul'’. .'".d u -tio! shijl 
t'uiuL ii'iiluu" ol the III,' "I a 
:< itc ration to ■. nu i .tani > < 
" i'.i h rn'i.hl i i ( '.,iu,u''ii- Pi 
cicili. itio:), .fiC III im iP >1 .i 
ru V IiK h ' on it iladd li <. 
slaxe-tr.ule t''' t nnt.ni.'’. !)| 
itale of Afue.i' h on b: \t 
ol the gUil'i' fropi th;-, (irili 
cucb a trade, ti, it, in-l«'.’d 
v.cnllh, it lias iieen tlie rlici 
■^tcad of any fair intcrcliangr- c 
ing to them fiom this liiglilv 
provcmenl, you rairc' uitli 
every thing is willieied and b 


same parallel of latitude, ih' 
course, bate reaped the blessi 
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tiiCrcc. But 03 to tbc nbolo iatonor of tljot coctiocnl joa arc, 
bj jT>ur own pnnciple* of commerce^ os yet coUrclj ibut out : 
Afrrea is Inown to ycfu ooly in its skirts. Yet eicn tLcro yoa 
arc ablo to mfute a poison tliot spreads its coota^ous efecU 
from one cod of it to the otbcr» which penetrates to its very 
centre, corropting every part to which it reaches koo there 
subvert the whole order of nature j yoa oggrarato every natural 
barbarity, and furnish to cvciy man living on that conunent, 
motives for committiDg, onder tlio nanto and pretettor com* 
mercc, acts of perpetual violence and perfidy against bis neigh- 
bour. 

Thus, Sir, has the perversioD of British coramcrco earned 
misery instead of happiness to otto whole quarter of the globe, 
false to the very pnnciplos of trade, rouguidcd in our policy, 
and anmiadrol of oar duty, ahat oitonisbiogo-I bad almost 
said, what irrepcrtHe miscbiof, base wo broUe,bt upon that 
CoDtincnt I I would opply this thought to the pn.>cnt question. 
Ifow eboli TO ever repair (bismiKbief^ /fow shall rt hope to 
obtain, if It be partible, forgiveoeis irom Heaven i r those 
enormous evils no ba\c rommittcO, u isc rtluse to loait uve of 
those means nhicU ibo iccrr) of ProMdiUce hitli itill n.si.rved 
to us fur wiping «\>JV the (,ui t and slume with rbi<.h ni aruriow 
co\crcdf If me rcfu'C e\en ibis di’grc® of coinreu'atioii, ir, 
Luowing the mi«erH*i we have caused, wo riiu e ocii ouv. to 
imtaitopto them, bon grcatlv oggra\ated «ill bo tho guilt of 
Orcal UiitJiii ' and what a blut will the Listcry of thtrso lions* 
uciiojs tor e\cr bo in the halj v ol thi> oouolry ! Shall ne thrn 
ULLoV to rejkiu- tlM>o injaru.^, and to U’lo rendering this 
lu'ticc li> Africa ? Shall we i Jt count ll o n lyj aid Lours that 
uic iLfiiid l lutLiMLeoud tu d lw> tLc atcunipli.limint of 
s ut!» owor L ' Hel ct, ubst » in.mtn*' cbj''cl ii Lri j « j on—' 
vbol eii 1 bjert far * ni.i u to Lo\o in s.e , snd t > b nu a pro- 

Cit, under ll l fi\orr of I ru\ii,e ct, cl Li i g no t f • rtuit I 
lO LttJ u ' It' 1 1. iLf- 1 >u will J H e V ih 'ue in ti t; ' iii„ thu 
edf J t uijL lo t ct r \ i L ut Of" ot » ih'* c oiurcj i rrt •, 
r.nf. rthi t'*-* v-1 “ im 
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' ' ' ' ' ' ■ * 
aljolition of the slave-trade is the first, the principal, the most, 

indispensable act of policy,' of duty, and of justice, that the 
legislature of this country has to take, if it is indeed their wish 
- ^o secure those important objects to which I have alluded, and 
which we are bound to pursue by the most solemn obligations. 

There is, however, ^one argument set up as an universal an- 
swer to every thing that can be urged on our side ; whether we 
address ourselves to gentlemen’s understandings, or to their 
hearts and consciences. It is necessary I should ■ remove this 
formidable objection ; for though not often stated in distinct 
terms, I fear it is one which has a very wide influence. The 
slave-trade system, it xs supposed, has taken so deep root in 
Africa, that it is absurd to think of its being eradicated ; and 
the abolition of that share of trade carried on by Great Britain / 
(and especially if her example is not followed by other powers) 
is likely to be of very little service. Give me leave to say in 
answer to so dangerous an argument, that we ought to bo ex- 
tremely sure indeed of the assumption on which it rests, before 
we venture to rely on its validity ; before we decide that an 
evil which we ourselves contribute to inflict is incurable, and on 
that very plea, refuse to desist from bearing our part in the sys- 
tem which produces it. You are not sui'e, it is said, that other 
nations will give up the trade, if you should renounce it. I 
answer, if this trade is as ciiminal as it is asserted to be, or if 
’ it has in it a thousandth part of the criminality, which I, and 
others, after thorough investigation of the subject, charge upon 
if, God forbid that we should hesitate in determining to relin- 
quish so iniquitous a traffic ; even though it should be retained 
’ by other countries ! God forbid, however, that we should fail 
to do our utmost towards inducing other countries to abandon a 
bloody commerce which they have probably been in good mea- 
' sure led by our example to pursue ! God fox bid, that we should 
f be capable of wishing to arrogate to ourselves the glory of being 
singular in renouncing it ! 

I tremble at the thought of gentlemen’s indulging themselves 
ia this argument* (an argument us pernicious as it is futile) 
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rrhich I nm combatiog. Wa are friends,” laj thcj*, "to hu- 
mility. \Vc ore iccond to noncofjoa in oorzcal fur the good 
of Afneo, — but the Trench will oot abolub, — iho Dutch will 
not tiboUih. We woit Uicrcforc, on rrudcntial prindplej, till 

they join ui, or tel ui an example.” 

How, sir, U thu enormous ctiI ever to be eradicated, if 
every nation li thus prudcntlally to wait till the conconcucc of 
all tho world shall have been obtolnod ? — Ijjt mo remorL too, 
that there is no nation in Europe that has, on the one bond, 
plungcdw deeply into this guilt ob Dritain ; or that Is so likely, 
on the other, to be looked op to «s an example, if she should 
have the manlmess to be the In decidedly renouncing it. 
Dak Sir, does not thu u^emeot apply a thoosond tunea more 
strongly in & contrary way f How moch more Justly may clktr 
sationa point to «i, and say, ** Why shonid we abolub the 
slavo-tnule, when Great Dntain has not abolubed ? Dntain, 
free as she is, jast and bonourtble as she is, and deepty also in* 
Tolved as she uuthu commerce above all Danons, not only 
has not abolished, but h&i refused to aboUsb.->Sbe bos inveiU- 
gated It well ; abe has gamed the complelest insight into its 
natnre and effects; she bos collected volomev of evidence on 
eveiy banch of the subject. Her seiute has deUberaled-^as 
deliberated again and again~'«od what u the resnlt ? She hat 
gravely and solemnly detcrrouied to soncUon the slave-trade. 
She unctions it at leaht for a while— her legislature therefore. 
It it plain, sees no guilt in it, and has thus furnished ui with the 
Blrongcat evidence that she can furnish,— of the Justice on- 
qucstionably,— and of tlic policy olso, in a certsia measure and 
JO certain cases ct least, ot permitting thu troffick to coatmoe.” 

This, Sir, IS the argument with which we furnish the other 
naUoDB of Euroj)?, if we again refuto to put an end to the 
slave-trade. Initead therefore of imagining, that cbooimg to 
presume on their continuing it, we shall ba\e everapted our- 
reives from goi)t, and hare Inuuferrtd the whole crunmahty 
to them; let uv rather reflect that on the very pnoclple urged 
against UI, we ihall hencefoilb ha\c to answer for their tmn«, 
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':Aas AvelI;as our ,own»' We have stfong reasons to believe that' it ' ’ 

A depends upon us, whether other countries wilP persist in this 
bloody trade or not. Already we have suffered one year to pass 
eway, . ,and now that the question is renewed, a proposition is 
, -pade with the view of preventing immediate abo:* 

Vition. ,I know tbe difficulty tliat exists in attempting to reform 
Jloug-established abuses ; and .1 know the daiiger arising from the 
argument in favour of delay, in .the case of evils which never- 
J theless are thought too enormous to be borne, when considered 
. as perpetual. But by proposing some other period than the 
V ^present, ;by prescribing sonie condition, by .waiting for some 
. pphtingepcy, or by refusing to proceed till a thousand favour- 
able oircumstances unite together ; perhaps lintil .we' obtain the 
■ general concurrence of Eurbpe ; (a concurrence which I believe 
, never yet took^lajce at the commencement of any oneirapfove- 
. p^'ent ihApolicy or in morals) year after year escapes, and the 
mostenorm.o, us evils ^o unredressed. We see this abundantly 
^exemplified, not only iu ppbiic, bpt in private life. Similar 
.-pbseryatious have been .often applieii to the .case of personal 
-reformation. If ybu go into the street, it is a.clinhce but tbe 
.first person who-crosses.ydu is one, “ Vivciidi rectii qui prorogaf 
■^oramy- . We, may .wait ; we may delay ,io cross the stream be- 
.Afore us,. tilr it, has run down; but we shall wait for ever, for 

■ dhe river will still flow on, without being exhausted; We shall 

" ibe' mp hearer :thb object . which -we .profess to have in view; -so . 

’ 'dong'.as' the step, .which hlone can bring ,us to.it, is not taken. 

■ ' ".Hntil, the acttialj. th'e only remedy is.applied,-we ought neither ■ 

■ • -to flaiteV omseives that. we have. as yet thoro.ughly laid to heart , ' 

;;ihe;ovil,weaffect,to.deplo'reAriorthat,thereisas.yet,anyreason- 
. .. .able ■.assurance' of . its b,eipg..brou^ht to an actual ,termi« 

A; Ahatioih ' y’.- ’ ' ' ' . 

'A " A' . ■* ' ^ ' 1^- 

h- also been occasionally .urged, that there is something ' ; 

^ ’ . Jm.the'-dispositipn an.d natur.e'pf <the Africans themselves, which 

■ ..renders plbprospect .of civ'ilization pn that .contineut.extreniely 
. '-’unpromising. ' “ It has been known, ’^.s'ays.Mr. .Frazer, in his. 

, ,■ -;pVldencei ‘‘ fbpt a boy. has been put. ;td .'death, who .was r^fiispd 
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trbtch I am combilio^. ^ We «r« frieodi," laj iboy, « tojiu-^ 
inenlty. '^yc arc tecowd to nonoof joa 5d oorieal f^r tie good 
of Africa* — bat tbe Freittb will not aboliih,— iBo Datch will 
not al^llib. We wait tberefort, on pnidcjiiial |uTndple», bfl 
tbe^ join uf* or lot ui an oxamplo«** 

How, air, U tliU poormou* eytl ^er to be emdicadcd, if 
crery nation la tiros prudentlally to wait hll ib* concorrcnce of 
all the yorld aball h^ito bean obtained i— me fcmark too, 
tiiat there h do natwn in Europe that haj^ cn tho one hand, 
ploDgedio deeply Into thU guilt a* Aritoin f or that U «o Jikelj, 
on tbe other, to be looked op to as an exafQpTe, If she should 
bare the mauliDen to be 1° decidedly renounemg^U 

BnU Sir, does not tbla m^ament apply a thousand tunas more 
ttroi^ljr hi a contrary fray i ^ow piuch more Justly may dier 
notions point to cs, and say, ** ^Vby sboidd we aholah the 
sUre-trade, when Great Britalo has not abolished f Bntalp, 
freaas ibcls, Jost end bonoorabJe assbeh, sjid dee;^ly also Id- 
Tolred as tbe is In this commerce above all na tim^ only 
has not obolubed, but bas refused to eboUsb.*..Sbe has inroatl. 
gated It well; she has gained the completest hislgbt mto its 
nature and effects; she has collected yo1am»f of evidence on 
orery bench of tbe sut^ecti Her senate ha« deUberated-^-bas 
deliberated again and agala->«ad what is the remit 1 She 
^grorely aod taiesraly detcrmloed to sanction Qie Blave*trade. 
She sauctiems it at least for a whilo— bar legUlatore therefore, 

It is plain, sees DO gnilc mit, and bas (has fcimnhed os with tho 
strongest epdance that she can fumlib,— of the Jastice on- 
quostkmablyi'-^d of (bo polky also, in a cettaui measure aod 
in certain coses at least, of permitting this tnffick to conUnoe." 

This, Sir, is tbe argoment i»ith which we fbmish tbe other 
nations of Europe, if we again refuse to pnt an eod to the 
slave-trade Instead therefore of imagining, that by cbooiing to 
•pTesQine on therr contiaalog it, wo shall have jexempted our- 
selves from goUt, and hire tranifened tbe whole criminality 
to them , let us ra\ber reflect that po the TCry princlpie urged 
against us, vre shall faenceforth have to tnswet^ for their cri^nei, 
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as as our own* AVc have stronj; reasons lo believe that' it 
depends upon us, wlietbcr other countries will persist in this 
bloody trade or not. Already we have sniTered one year to j ass 
awav, and now Ihal the question is renewed, a )>roposilion is 
jnpde for gradual, with llie view of preventing immediate nbo- 
)ilion. 1 know the diflicully that exists in nttempling to reform 
long-established abuses ; and I know the danger arising from the 
argument in favour of delay, in the case of evils wh'ch never- 
theless are thought too enormous to be borue, when cunsideied 
as perpetual. But by proposing some other jieriod than tlie 
present, by prescribing some condition, by waiting for some 
ponlingency, or by refusing to proceed till a thousand favour- 
able circumstances unite together ; perhaps until we obtain the 
general concurrence of Europe; (a concurrence which I Ixdievc 
never yet tookj}la/ce at the cominenccmeut of any one improvc- 
pient in policy or in morals) year after year escapes, and the 
most enormous evils go unredressed. We see this abundantly 
exemplified, not only iu public, but in private life. Similar 
observations have been often applied lo the .case of personal 
reformation. If you go into the streei, it i.s a eliance but the 
Xirst person who crosses you is one, “ Vivendi icctc qjii prorognf 
Jiorant.” We may wait ; we may delay to cro'^b the stream be- 
fore us, till it has run down; but we shall vait for ever, for 
the river will still Bow on, without being exlmustcd. We shall 
be .no nearer the object which we profess to have in view, so 
long as the step, which lilone can bring us to it, is not taken. 
Until the actu.d, the only remedy is applied, ve ought noitiier 
ito flatter ourse lves tliat we have as 3'et thorough!)- laid to -heart 
the evil we affect to deplore; nor tliat there is as yet any reason- 
able assurance of its being brought to an actual ,termi- 
-jiation, 

*Jt has also been occasionally urged, that - there is something 
in the disposition and nature ,of the Africans themselves, which 
renders ^11 prospect of civilization on that .continent,exlreme^y 
"unpromising. “ It has been known,” says Mr. Frazer, in hjs 
-CTidence, “ that a boy has been put ,to 'death, who .was refused 
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other parti Of thrjr fr*df, froffl srhich vast eaplUl molt be 
^ititdxawn to order to supply the ilat6>Uado* bo filled op by 
yoorwlvc* ?— U ill not tbeto bmoche* of commerro xtblcli tb^ 
niu«t leave, and from lablcb they tna^t wlUidraw tbelr faidQvtry 
and tbolr capluli. Id order to apply them to tbo tlave^trade, bo 
liven taken op by Brltiib tDorobaati ?— WU you not erea In tbi* 
c«M find your capital flow into tbeso deserted cbonneU 1— Will 
Dot your capital bo turned from the ilare-trado to that naton] 
and lottotchl commerce &oin ^hicb they most vntbdraw tbei^ 
capitals In proporlloo os tb^ take op ibc ireJBck in ibo flesh and 
blood of Uielr fellow-crtfUuras i 

Tire comtnlttce sees* I trust, bov Tittle groond ofotdectioti 
to oor propoalUoQ there ta In this part of oor adTcmnes' arga> 
ftteot. 

Having DOW detaioed the bonse so bog, all that I wQl fanv 
theradd, shall be on that Importaot lobjedt, the esnUxatioD hf 
ACnca, ithklh I have olrtmdy shewn that I consider as tba lead< 
ioj( fealore m this (jaesthra. OHeved am 1 to^thlnk that tbete 
th^d be a liogte penoo In this cooDtTy» mneh more that thero 
should be a tingle toetobet- in the British perlmmenti who can 
look on the present dark, TineoltiTated, and Dncrrllised state of 
th ul continent, as a groond (br oontmolng the ilaTe-Uade,~-as 
agrbemd not only forrefosing to attempt the koprotemeot of 
AMca, but even for hlndenog and inlerctpUng prer y rwj of 
light ttbicfa might otherwise break In upon bery — oa a ground for 
refushvg to her the common -cltsDco and the common meanSf 
srllh which oiberaalions have been bJaaed, ofcmergbg froca 
thoir nativebarberixTD. 

Here, os in every other branch of this exteimve quwtloa, thd 
aigaroent of out tidTersaries pleads agaum them j for, 8ardy» 
Sir, tho p r e sen t deplorable state of Africa, especially when irt 
rnflect that her chief calamities art to bo ascribed to ttf» caUs for' 
OUT gencroos aid, ratfiertban yusd&efl any despair on our pail of 
berrecorery, and shU lees any further lepebtlonofoarTnJuriol* 

1 will not moth longer fabgue the Mtenrion of the boose ; bat 
this point has impressed Itself so deeply on my mind, that I mtfit 
3 
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trouble the cojiuuittce with n few nddJtion:Sl ob^orvations. Aje 
'vve justified, I ask, on ntiy one ground of ihcorv, or by any one 
instance to be found in the history of the woiUt, from its vbry 
beginning to this day, in forming the supposition which I a»u 
now combating ? Arc we justified in supposing that the pailicu* 
lar practice which we encourage in Africa, of men’s selling 
each dlhcr for slates, is any symptom of a barbatism that 
is incurable? Are we justified in supposing that even the practice 
of otlering up human sacrifices proves a total inca])acity for civi- 
lization? I believe it will be found, and perhaps much more ge- 
nerally than as supposed, that both the trade in slaves, and the 
still more savage custom of oficring human sacrifices, obtained 
in former periods, throughout many of those nations which now, 
by the blessings of Providence, and by a long progression offim- 
provements, are advanced the farthest in civilization. I believe. 
Sir, that, if Ave will reficct an instant, wc shall find tliat this ob- 
servation comes directly home to our own selves ; and that, on 
the same ground on which we are now disposed to proscribe Africa 
for ever from all possibility of improvement, wc ourselves might, 
in like manner, have been proscribed and for ever shut out from 
all the blessings which we now enjoy. 

There was a time, Sir, which it may be fit sometimes to revive 
in the remembrance df our countrymen, when even human sa- 
crifices are said to have been offered in this island. But I would 
peculiarly observe on this day, forit is a case precisely in point, 
that tlie very practice of the slave-trade once prevailed among 
US. Slaves, as we may read in Hemy’s history of Great Britain, 
were formerly an established article of our exports. “ Great 
numbers,” he says, “ were exported like cattle, from the British 
coast, and were to be seen exposed for sale in the Roman mar- 
ket.” It does not distinctly appear, by what means they were 
procured ; but there ■was unquestionably no small resemblance, 
in this particular point, between the case of our ancestors and 
that of the present wretched natives of Africa — for the historian 
tells you that “ adultery, witchcraft, and debt were probably some 
'of the chief sources of'supplying the Roman market with British 
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•laves— that fitisonot takfo in vrar were added to tto namber— * 
and Uiflt tbere might be among them wme unibrtimate gamew 
•ton wlioy after having lost all lltelr good** at length itaked 
thiimsolYe*, tbdr thtm, aud their chlldreo.*' Erery one of thesii 
•oorcet of tlavery hu been afaled, and almoft predjefy in tbs 
•aroo tenru, to ho at thU how a fouren of olnvciy in Africn, 
And tbew dreamatonew. Sir, with a aolltary iortance or two of 
bomno *acri6ce?, fomhh the alleged proofii, that A/rma Jaboor# 
nnder a natural Incapedty for dvflUatlon , tbot it if enthonara 
and ianaticttTD to think that aho run ever enjoy the knowledge 
and the moralt of Europe, that ProTidenoeneYer intaided her 
to nie above a •(ate of barbonam, that pTovideneo ba» irroTO^ 
cobly doomed her to bo oalfh aunsery tor clave* for a* tree 
and ciTillted European*. Allow of thi* principle, 05 applied to 
Africa, and I »hou]d be glad to know wby ’ll might not alio hare 
boon applied to aiwlcnt and uoavlUjrd Driiaio. Why aught 
not some Itonun 'Senator, reoaoning on the prmdpln of eome 
hoaonrohlo gentiemea, and polotiog to SnM S^ri-cr/smt, bax9 
predicted mtb eqaal boldnen, ** Tifre b apeoplo that will now 
rile to dnllxatiOD— u a people deallncd never to bo fr ee — < 
c people without the undortUsdiog neceoury lor the attainment 
of uaefol arts ; depreoied by the baud of natore below the level 
of the human epecie* , and created to form a lopply of •lave* 
for the rert of the v'orld." Might not tbl* have been said, oc* 
cording to the punriples tfliich we now hear itated, in all re- 
•pecta os fairly atfd as tmly of Britain hcriel/, at that penod of 
her history, as it can now be eohl by ns of tbo inbobitanU of 
Afnc* ^ 

We, Sir, have long since emerged from baxhorism— we have 
almost forgotten Uiat wo were ouco borbarinns— nn are now 
nuicd to a sitoation which eshibito a striking contrait to every" 
drcamstonce, by which a Roman might have disractarixad nSr 
and by which wo now characterise AiHca. There is indeod one 
tbiDg wanting to complete the contrast, and to clear ns allojelher 
from the impalatiou of acting evtn to this hour as barbarians ; 
(or wa conUnue to thu hour a boibarous traflio in ilevee jv® 
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continue it even yet in spite of all our great and undeniable 
pretensions to civilization. We were once as obscure among 
the nations of the earth, as savage in our manners, as debased 
in oUr morals, as degraded in our understandings, as these un- 
happy Africans are at presents But in the lapse of a long series 
of years, by a progression slow, and for a time, almost impercep- 
tible, we have become rich in a variety of acquirements, favoured 
above measure in the gifts of Providence, unrivalled in commerce, 
pre-eibinent in arts, foremost in the pursuits of philosophy and 
science, and established in all the blessings of civil society : We 
are in the possession of peace, of happiness, and of liberty j we 
' are under the guidance of a mild and beneficent religion , and 
we are protected by impartial laws, and the purest adrainis- 
' tration of justice : we are living under a system of government, 

' which our own happy experience leads us to pronounce the best 
and wisest which has ever yet been framed 5 a system which has 
become the admiration of the world. From all these blessings, 
we must for ever have been shutout, had there been any truth in 
those principles which some gentlemen have not hesitated to la_y 
down as applicable to the case of Africa. Had those principles 
been true, we ourselves had languished to this hour in that 
miserable ' state of ignorance, brutality, and degradation, in 
v^hicb history proves our ancestors to have been immersed, 

I Had other nations adopted these principles in their conduct 
towards us ; had other nations applied to Great Britain the rea- 
aoning which some of the senators of this veiy island now apply 
to Africa, ages might have passed without our emerging from 
barbarism ; and we, who are enjoying the blessings of British 
civilization, of British laws, and British liberty, might, at this 
hour, have been little superior, either in morals, in knowledge^ 
or refinement) to the rude inhabitants of the Coast of Guinea. 

If then we feel that this perpetual confinement in the fetters of' 
brutal ignorance, would have been the greatest calamity which 
could have befallen us j if we view with gratitude and exultation 
the contrast between the peculiar blessings we enjoy, aud the 

VOL. n. o 
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Trrclcliedneii of tire aocioo t mliabJUnts of Dntabj if tpo thuddcr 
to Ihrak of Ite misery ttblcb sroutd sttn hnvo ovtrwbelmed m, had 
GrMt Dntoln coQtmaod to the prwnt tlnws to be the mart for 
aUvtt to tbo more cl»ili*ed oadoos of the world, Uaroo|;b lonw 
erucl policy of them, God (brUd Uiat we should noy k)tijer tab- 
jeci A&ico to Iho some xlrejidful scourge, end proclude the Bght 
of knowledge, which haw reached crety other quarter of the gJobCr 
from haring occosi to her coasts! 

I trust »e slull no longer cooiinoe this commerce, to the dc- 
ttmetion of every imptoreineni on that wide contincut, and 
shell Dot consider curtclrrt as coofcrrlng too great a boon, £n 
restoriDg lU inhabitants to the rani of bumu} bemgt i tnnC 
vre shall not think ouracKcs too libeal, if, by almlithliig the 
slare-tradc, we gire them the same common chance of cinli* 
auUoQ with other parts of the woBd, and that TreshaU oov bOow 
to Afncn the opportapltr— s he hope— the pmipat of altmninj 
to the same hknmgi eluch ve ourtdm, through tbe taruora^ 
depensttients of Dirme Providence, hare been penDhttd> at & 
much more early period, to enjoy. If we Irtten to the voice of 
Toaeocr nod do^, ai>d pursoc this night the lino of coDdoctrrtnch 
tbty preacribe, some of us may live to tee a revene of that pu:-. 
lore, from which Ve now tarn our eyes wbh shame ted legretv 
e may live to behold the nativca of Africa etigaged in. the calm 
occupatiODS of indostryt m the parsmts of • jost end le^tknale 
commerce. \\ e may behold the beams of aoettes and. phUo- 
wpby breaking m upon their land, whicb, ut tome happy pened 
m still later times, may blare with full lustre;, and jommgiherr 
mBoenca to that of pore religion, may illutomate and invigOT^ 
tha most dtttanl extremUics of that Immense continent. Then 
may we bopo that even Alnca, though last of all the quarters of 
the globe, shall enjoy at ln]^th,iQ tbe ereuing of her dap, thore 
blessiogi which Lave dofcendcd so pl&iitifull? upon usln amoch 
earlier penod of tbo world. Then also will Europe, partja- 
paling In her IrDproremeut and pro*pen:y, rec eiv e an ample re- 
eompeoce for the rurdy kindncw, (if Viodnesa It can be calht^ 
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of no longer hindering tlmt continent from extricating herself 
out of the darkness which, in other more fortunate regions, has 
3?ccn so much more speedily dispelled. 

Ko 3 pnmu^ cquis oriais nfJiavH nuhclis; 

Jliic 3fra rubens acccndit Itnifimi J^'esper. 


Then, Sir, may^bc applied to Africa^ those words, originally 
used indeed uith n diflaront view: 


JJis demiiin ctBcih - - ■■ — — 

Dcccnvrc locos lettos, <*/ amtrna rirefa 
J'orltnialofujn naiioruniy scdcsqiic brains : 

Larginr hie cawpos Jlihcvy ct linninc "ccstlt 
Purpurea, 

It is in this viev.’, Sir, — it is on atonement for our, long and 
cruel injustice towards Africa, that the meabujc proposed by n>y 
honourable friend most forcibly recommends itself to my mind. 
The great and happy change to be e.xpcclcd in the stale of her 
inhabitants, is, of all the various and important benefits of the 
abolition, inmy cslinmtion, incomparably the most extensive and 
important. 

1 shall vole, Sir, against the adjournment j and I shall also 
oppose to the utmost every proposition, tvliich in any way may 
tend either to prevent, or even to postpone for an hour, the total 
abolition of the slave-trade ; a measure which, on all the various 
grounds ^hich I have stated, we are bound, by the most pressing 
and indispensable duty, to adopt. 


T]je House divided on an amcndnricnt moved by I'rir. Duudas, for inserting 
intbe motion ttie uord “ gradually,” 

, Ayes 193 

Hous 125 

and the question thus ntnended was then pul, and, aftev a second division, 
carried,^ 

Ayes 230 

Koes 85 
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grovct , this U ttc effect or tbU ivttcm of ilaTery.— The remain- 
Ing port of thU wtscrablo groupe aro United both in body and iri 
mind, covered with diaetuo and.lufection, infecting the very 
OQTtJi on Tihlch they tread, mid Uic air In which they breathe, 
carrying with them the aeed* of pcetilenco and injarrectioD tO 
yoar bhmdsi I-et me than etL the bouie, whether I mn iropro- 
poriy pretnog opon the btxiio q quwtlon, whether they can de- 
rive ao) advantage from ihcae doubtful efibeta of a cakulollon 
on the conUnuance of the traffic, and whether they think that 
two will not be better than three yeara Jor iu cootinaance I f 
feel the Infamy of the trade ao heavily, the impolicy of It w 
clearly, that I am othamod I have not been able to convince the 
houae to abandon u altogether at an lo&tQDt— to pronounce with 
one voice the Imujediatc and total obohlioo. There it no exCnto 
for at, eeelng thlt lofomol tralfic aa we do It It the very death 
uf jutQce to utter a eyllahle lo eoppon of it Sir, 1 know I ttaU 
tbia aubject with wturatb — 1 feci It Is imponiblo for roe not to 
do ao, or if it waa, I khoald detett myaelf for the esfrrose of 
utoderation. 1 cannot, witbont eaffering every feeling and erreiy 
painonthst ought to rue bathe came of Immanlty to sleep 
■witblo me, apeak cooBy opon such a aubject Did they fed, oi 
I think they ought, I am aure the demaion of iho booso would 
be with na for a ttHal andloimediatc abolmon of thU abominable 
traffic, 

Aa lo the probabflily upon thia subject, that, intheyear 179i» 
Ibo plantations will not be m a arete fit to cany on btmneas 
without the Importatiou of fresh negroes, he would say, that 
there was no probability of ihol conclntion. They would bo in 
, a aitnatlon in 1795 to go on witboot importatiOD—tlxy woold bo 
in tiiat aitoalion in 17fH, they would be in that situation in 179^ 1 
for he bad proved them to be m that sitaatlon in 1788 In 
short, unlen bo bad mHmidentood the subject, and aolen aomo 
reason, much superior to any bq had yet heard, were adduced, , 
be should think it tbe most abigoW act that ever was done by a 
dchberntiTC atsombly, to refute to ononl to the proposed amonth 
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Blent ; it was by an express resolution declared to be tbe first 
object of their desire, the first object of their duty, and the first 
object of theii' inclination. 


Lord Morninglon’s motion for the abolition in 1795 was negatived, 

Ayes 121 

Noes Ifil 

A motion was aftem ards made by Sir Edward Knatchbull, for the abolition 
to take place in 1796, which, upon a division, was carried, 

Aj'cs ...1.... 151 
Noes 132 

Thus the period of the cessation of the trade was fixed for the 1st of Janu.- 
ary 1796. 


.April SO, 1792. 

On a notice being given by Mr. Grey of a motion, which he intended to 
^submit to the consideration of tbe House in tbe-couisc of the next session, re- 
■specting a Reform in the representation of tbe people, ' 

Mr. Pitt jose: . 

He believed, he said, it was not strictly regular to enter into 
any observations upon a mere notice of a motion; and there- 
fore be was under the correction of the chair,, whether or not he 

•should articulate a syllable. [Go 'on! go, on! was echoed, 

and re-echoed, from different parts of the house.] He then 

proceeded. If ever there was an occasion in which the mind of 
every man, who had any feeling for the present, or hope for the 
future happiness of this country, should interested, the pre- 
sent was the time for its exertion. Tbe present was the time in 
which the whole house should lose sight of form in the regula- 
ti(?n of debate, and apply at once to tbe substance of tbe subject. 

■ Nothing could -be said, nothing could be whispered, upon this 
subject, at this time, that did not involve questions of the most 
extensive, the most serious, the most lasting importance to the 
people of this country, to the very being of the state. He had 
other -motives, he confessed, besides the general importance of ^ 
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__vj. , , j . , now upon lU It t qoettion 

^wWdjIwhuJthoqghl.Uetrtkelr. Ha uni^g to ««t 
^ ^ m*oycb«r,^on. opon hU owb coodoTi 
con«pond with nh.t hn b.d pro- 
**«d in the pan of hU pobllc ch.mcter, bccmoie be 

ww cooTiocetf that tfie qutatfcm (o fe brought forward oo tbi« 
^®ct, TTOoId mvolre wtnethiog tnoro thus the chancter. the 
fortune, the connection, the l.herty^or the I.fe of anjindJndoaL 
It might aflcct the peace and tranquJiUty which, under the fa- 
-roor of Prcmdtoce, thia country had for a long time enjoyed, £n 
a io^jfor degree, peibtpr, to any pan of the bai«(ablo globe, 
^ight affect ua, who, from the tune of fieocni] daritnea and 
bondage to the pr«eot boor, had aat quietly, peirerriDg other 

pow^atruggringwjth t/i»imy tad opprewJon, while we enjoyed 

w freodoni j it might eren bni^ lu Into Jmajcby and confb* 

itieff* ^ 

He thought the coontiy tbottld ktioir what the opinions of 
poblic tnen were opon the ecbject now before tbem, and botr 
they frU at tha moment. He confeased they had t ptallar r^ht 
to know fran him hij opioura on the subject of parikmentaiy 
reform. He could hare wubod, that a sobject of Ibis immeua 
importnoce hfd been brought fortrard at a time when be was 
pcnonally mon able to lake an active part m*a debate than at 
preaent, but above all, on a day on which the houie hod no 
other matter to attend to. He wnbed also the boaoorable geo* 
would bring rt forward oo tome dlitloct proposufon 
staled to the boose, that they early in the next seisioo 


of parHament, the whole queahon mto consideiatiDn; fn 
wbicb cue be should, perbaps, bare Ttserred himself untfl tbo 
dry appointed for the coorideratioo of the luigect but as this 
was a genanl noUce, wjtbout any specific proporitioti, he muit 
s^ ha felt CO difficulty m asserting, m ibe most decisJve term#, 
that be oljected both to the tune and the mode In whlcb this 
business was brought forward Re felt this tulgect so deeply, 

tbatbemurtspctionrtwithoataiyresezTe. HewooW Ihert- 
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fore confess, that, in one respect, he had chatigcd his opinion 
upon this subject, and he was not afraid to own it. lie retuihed 
his opinion of the propriety of a refoim in parliament, if it 
could be obtained without danger or mischief, by a gruieral con- 
currence, pointing barmlcssl}' at its object. Bui he confessed 
he was afraid, at this moment, that if agieed on by that house, 
the security of all the blessings we enjoyed would be shaken to 
the foundation. He confessed, he was not sangnme enough to 
hope that a reform at this lime could safely be attempted. Ilis 
object always had been, but now most particularly so, to give 
permanence to that which we uctuall}* enjoy, rather tlian re- 
move any actually subsisting grievances. — lie conceived lliaL 
the beautiful system of our constitution, and the only security 
we bad for the continuance of it, was in the house of commons ; 
but he was sorry to confess, that security was Imperfert, while 
there were persons who thought that tlic people were not ade- 
■quatcly represented in parliament. It was essential to the hap- 
piness of the people, that they should be convinced lliaL they, 
and the members of that house, felt an identity of interest ; 
that the nation at large, and the representatives of tlie people, 
held a conformity of sentiment: this was the essence of a 
proper representative assembly; under this legitimate authority, 
a people could be said to be really free ; and this w as a state iu 
which the true spirit of proper democracy could be said to sub- 
sist, This was the only mode by which fiecdom and due order 
could be well united. If attempts were made to go beyond 
this, they ended in a wild slate 'of nature that mocked the name 
of liberty, and by which the human character was degraded, 
instead of being free. He once thought, and still thought, upon 
the point of the representation of the commons, that if some 
mode could be adopted, by which the people could have any 
additional security for a continuance of the blessings which 
they nmv enjoy, it would be an improvement in tlie constitution 
of. this country. That was the extent Of his object ; faitber he 
never wished to go; and if this could be obtained without the 
risk of losing what wc have, he should think it wise to make the 
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^xpcrimfDt. Wbeo be aaid thU, it wa* not becaoWbe bellered 
Ihfre TTOi any cxtstlog griesanco In tlii« country that was felt 
ot this Lour. On the controiy, bo bcllerod that at thi* tnowcnt 
we ectoelly did enjoy u much bapplnew os i?e could, or that 
a ratboal man ought to Iwpo for, and if be tald other- 
niws, bo Bbould be daling unUIrly with the bouto, with the 
public, and fldlb blmselTj for these were bis {coaloo foeliogf^ 
IIo believed UrU we vwo tn e tUta of prdapenty and progr«*Ivo 
imprr vement teldom e<iualled, noecr cacolled, by any nation at 
any period in Ibo biitory of the world. 

lie tbon camo to the tuue end mode of briogJng this snbjccf 
forward Upon ibew pointa, every rational roan hid two thlogi 
to coosidcf. Tlvosc wore, cb« probabiUty of tucccas, and iha 
nak to bo run by the attcnjpf. Upon the latter consideration, 
bo owned, hU apjmibtjvrioos were \'eTy great bo feared the 
compUota that might follow tUa attempt , and looking at U In 
both view*, be law nothrog but dUcnurwgomeot. Ho law no 
dunce of cnccccdmg lu the ottempt in the bnt place, but saw 
great danger of anarchy and confiasras in the lecood. It vu 
trae, be bad mode tome aUempU npon thli lubjeci hlmaclf, hut 
at what tune? HTbat were the ctrcumslcmces m which he did io( 
Tboro waa then a general epproheusKin, wbicb now, thanlc God, 
W 1 U referred to ralhcr as a raaUcrof hiitory than any thing else, 
nil fear of danger was entirely removed , hot there wa» then a 
gcueiTil feeling, ibut we were upon the verge of a pobllc national 
■bankruptcy, and a strong tense was entertained of practical 
grieraocea — tb» was at tbo conclusion of the American war; 
ancceediog a -period, when the Influence of the crown was de- 
clared to have increasod, to be Inctcaung* and that vt ought to 
be diminished. Many thooght, end be was of the oomber, 
that , nnlcts there wus a better connection between tbo parliunent 
and the people, and an uniformity of seatnnent beCwejQ (hem, 
the safely of this country was endongered. Many roodemta 
TDen, boTverer, \ltere were at that time ubo adtmlted, there 
TTire aboses that ought to be corrected i hut who, having weighed 
the whole state of tbo case, crun ai It stood tbeo, rrerr of 
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opinion,- tlmt allhongli some m'il was to be met witii, 3’et that, 
on the whole, the good preponderated, and tlierefore, from a fear 
of possible consequences, they voted against his plan of refor- 
mation. If in such a time, and under such circumstances, 
moderate men thought, in this way, wiiat would they think under 
the present circunjsianccs ? He put it not only to that house, 
but also to the country at large; aud he would ask all moderalo 
men in it, what were their feelings on this subject at this mo- 
ment? He believed that he could anticipate the answer — 
“ This is not a time to make hazardous experiments.'’ Could 
we forget what lessons had been given to the world within a 
few years? Could we suppose that men felt the situation of 
this country, as now happily contrasted with others, to be in a 
deplorable condition ? Could we expect that these moderate men 
would become converts to the new system allemptcd in another 
country? — a system which nil men would reject. lie hoped 
that such doctrine would not find many proselytes among the 
moderate and the peaceable; if not, there could be no hope of 
success, and consequently no wisdom in the attempt. 

But it seemed that there was a great number of persons in this 
country who wished for a reform in parliament, and they were 
increasing daily. That their number was great, he was happy 
enough to doubt; what their interest or their vigour would be, if 
.called upon to exert themselves, against the good sense and courage 
of theaober parlof the community^, did not occasion him much ap- 
prehension. He did not mean to allude to the sentiments of any 
particular member of that house for the purpose of being severe; 
but when they came in the shape of advertisements in news- 
papers, inviting the public as it were to repair to their standard 
and to join them, they should be reprobated, and the tendency 
of their meetings exposed to the people in their true coloui-s. 
He was willing, as Jong ns he could, to give gentlemen the best 
constructiou-ihat could be put upon their actions, and to give 
fhem credit for such Sentiments; -but the advcrtisenjients he al-. 
hided to in the public newspapers, were jsanctioned with the very 
pame-of the honourable gcntlenum' who had given this notice.- 
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«ven ikal c*ltrcutoD8 cTent rftUier m» aeubjcct of reaio^ tiH^roJ i- 
flection, than of scnUment and feeling. StnUment is often 
tm«T*Uiiig, but rea*on and reflection will lead to tlmt Tmow^ 
ledge nhicb ii oeceata^ to lhe«alT«lon of tlri* and of all other 
countnea. I am penoaded the boaae ^lU not feel tbit as a dr- 
cafnstnnce winch they are to tal»e opon tbemselvea, bnt that they 
will feel it in the manner In winch I ttote it, ns a proof of Ibe 
calamities anting out of the moat abocnoable and detestable 
principles ; as a proof of the abaence of all morals, of all jos* 
tree, of all homanity, and of etcry prTnaplo which does honour 
to boman nature , and, that It famishes the stroogast demoiH 
stration’ of the dreedfol outrage which the crimes end folDes of 
a neighboonung nation hare snggeatod to them. I am portna- 
ded the bouse wfll be sensible that these pnoaples, and the 
eflects of them, are narrowly to be watched, that them can be 
no leading ooQSideraUoQ more nearly connected with the pro- 
spect of in cooatnes, and most of eS, that there can be no coi>* 
tideraUoo more deeerriog the attention of this boose, than lo 
crush and destroy priodples which are so dangeroos and de. 
strucuTC of ereiy blmlug this eoaotiy enjoys imder its free and 
excellent conttitatloQ. We owe oar present happiness and prro> 
Bpenty, which has nerer been equalled in the annals of tnanhind, ' 
to a mUtnre of roonarchical govemroenb We frel and know 
■we are bappy under that form of goTemment, Wo consider it 
esou^Qrst duty to mmhitain and r e v ero ice the British const!- 
tadon, w^'ch, for wise and jail reasons of lasting and Internal 
policy, attaches inviolabEity to the ncred person of the Sore- 
rclgn, though, at the same time, by the responsibility it has an- 
newd to government, by the check of o wbe system of laws, 
and by a mixtore of aristoerstte and democrabcal power m the 
frame of legislatioo, it has equally exempted itsolf from the 
danger ansing from the exercise of absolute power on the one ^ 
hand, and the tuU more dangerous contagKrci of popular llcen- 
tkmsncM on the other. The equity of oar laws, and the free- 
dom of our political system, bare been the envy of erory sor- 
rouadlng nation. In thb country no maor In consequence of 
3 
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llis ricEe^f or ‘rank, is so high as to be above the reach of the 
laws, and no individual is so poor or incohsiderable as not to be 
within' their protection. It is the boast of the law of -England, 
tbatit affords equal secnrity and protection to the high and the 
low,‘ to the rich and thejpoor. 

- Such is tlie envied situation of Englahd, which may be com- 
pared, if I may be allowed the expression, to the situation of 
the temperate zone on the surface of the globe, formed by the 
bounty of Providence for habitation and enjoyment, being 
equally removed from the polar frosts on the one hand, and the 
sCorchiug heat of the torrid zone on the other ; where the vicis-o 
situde of the Seasons^ and the variety of the climate, contri- 
bute to the vigour and health of its inhabitants, and to the fer- 
tility of its soil; where pestilence and famine are unknown, as 
also earthquakes, hurricanes, -(Sic. with all their dreadful con- 
isCquences.' Such is the situatioh, the fortunate situation of 
Britain: and ‘what a splendid contrast does it form to the si- 
tuation of that country which is exposed to all the tremendous 
consequences of that ungovernable, that intolerable and destroy- 
ing spirit, which carries ruin and desolation where-cver it goes ! 

Sir, this infection Can have no existence in this happy land, 
unless it is imported, unless it is studiously and industriously 
brought into ‘this country. These principles are not the natural 
produce of Great Britain, and it ought to be our first duty, 
and principal concern, to take the most effectual measures in 
oVder to stop their growth and progress in this country, as well 
as in the other nations of Europe. 

Under this impression, I wish to bring the house to the con- ' 
sideration of the situatioh in which we stand with respect to 
France, and with respect to the general state of the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe. This subject was very much discussed 
Cu the first day of the present session,' and I had the good 
fortune to concur with a very large majority of the house in the 
address the^t W'as presented to his Majesty, for lus most gracious 
speech to both houses of parliament. Gentlemen then drew 
their inferences from those notorious facts wh.ch every man’s 
Yoi,, ri. 
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obftemtloQ prcAent^d to him s mnl tboM circmiutai^ wera 
fupposod to cxdte ore/y veotfaneiit of Jwlooiy ood precaDtJocu 
Theylodoced tbehoutc lo trtn hi* tad the execnlho 

goircnimeot* vith tbofte powers which wore iDdupenstbly ne* ^ 
cewtiy for efi^uaUy prondma for the tt&ly of the coontry,^ 
Many weeks hate now eltptod aioce tho beginDuig'of the ses- 
sion, when the comitiy appeared to l» In a ciitictl sittittKm, 
Lot os consider what are tho drcumstasces now to attract ottr 
ettennoQ at the moment when the message of bii Majes^ calls 
OQ os for forther dednohi 

The papers which contala the commuincalion between thH 
country and France, consist of two ddforent parts« The one 
comprehends the cornmnnlcailop between thb country end 
Fnmce, prior to the penod which attracted IbcM sentiments of 
Jealousy I bare stated —This part also contains those coimnenta 
which have taken place since, and those explanations which have 
been entered Into by his Majes^a pennlttlon, with aTiew, if 
possible, that our Jealousy might be removed In conaeqnenco of 
tome 'Step ‘that might be taken Tbe other port conabta, either 
of what were notorfoos facts at tbe meeting of perllament, or of 
those notorious facts which, (bough not officially eoramnnlcated 
by his Majesty, were rery generally known to the public. r 

The first part of these paperabas never before- been madepob-- 
Ik. The date of the first comsuinlcatkm is May ISth, 179^> 
And the coromunicatkia from that penod till the Bth of July, 
contams the system on whldi bis hli^esty acted between France 
and tbe other Eorepoan powers* From that period, down to 
the meeting of parliament, bis Majts^ had most icrupu lonsly 
ob ser ved the stnetest neutrali^ with respect to France. He had 
no part whatertr tn the regolanon of her interna] govern^ 
ment. He hod given her no came of complaint} and therefore 
the least return be might expect, was, that France would be 
cantious to avoid every measure that could fornlsh any Just 
ground orcompUInt to hu Mi^Jesty. He might oho wrdl expect 
that France would have fdt a proper degree of respect for the 
Tights of blmseir and his alBes, HU Majesty might most of all 
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expect, thjit, in the troubled stale of that country, they would 
not have chosen to attempt an interference with the internal go- 
vernment of this country, for the sole purpose of creating dissen- 
tlon among us, and of disturbing n scene of unexampled felicity. 
Hut fortunately for this country', they did not succeed. The express 
assurances contained in the papers which have been printed and 
arc now on the table, the very compact on the part of France 
does distinctly and precisely apply to every one of these points. 

I liave no doubt but gentlemen have applied the nterval in 
perusing these papers with sufficient attention, to make it unne- 
cessary for me to trouble them with more than the leading ])oints. 
You will perceive, that the very first communication is from JM. 
ChauveUn, ^lay I2lh, 1792, and contains this passage : 

Thus the King (of France) saw himself forced into a war, 
which was already declared against him ; but, religiously faith- 
ful to the principles of the constitution, wliatever may finally 
be^ the fate of arms in this war, France rejects all ideas of 
aggrandizement. She will preserve her limits, her liberty, her 
constitution, her unalienable right of reforming herself when- 
ever she may think proper: she will never consent that, under 
any relation, foreign powers should attempt to dictate, or even 
dare to nourish a hope of dictating laws to her. But this very 
pride, so natural and so great, is a sure pledge to all the powers 
from whom she shall have received no provocation, not only 
of her constantly pacific disposiliouH, but also of the respect which 
the French w'ell know how to shew at all times for the laws, the 
customs, and all the forms of government of different nations. 

“ The King indeed wishes it to be known, that he would pub- 
licly and severely disavbw' all those of his agents at foreign courts 
in peace with France, who should dare to depart an instant from 
that respect, either by fomenting or favouring insurrections 
against the established order, or by interfering in any manner 
whatever in the interior policy of such states, under pretence of 
a proselytism, which, exercised in the dominions of friendly pow-t 
ers, would be a real violation of the law of nations." 

This paper therefore contains a declaration, that whateve;r 
' H 2 
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might be the fata of anni, Fmnee rejected all ideas of^aggnn- 
duement j the woold preterm her rights^ the woold pretefve lier 
UuuU and her hbertj. HiU declaratioa vas made In the name 
of the king. 

, GecUemen nratt remember, after the fint revolDUon, and after 
tha ettabliebcji&Qt of what th^ called the model of a gOTcrih' 
ment of Uberty, the lufig utthedH to be known, that he would 
poblrcly ditavow aD tbote of hU agentt at foreign coorts, m peace 
with rrance, who ihoold dare to depart an uulant from thi^t 
respect, either by fbroenUog or raiadng InturrectioDt, or by Inter-^ 
feiicLg in any manner wbatever m the internal gOTcmment of 
luch tlatet, under proteuca of protelytiBin, which would be ar 
real rlolation of the law of uaboDS. They bare therefore paieed, 
by ontinpatloD, that tentenca on tlieir own condnet , and whether 
we ihall pan a dU&rent eeatence, u one of the objects of thie 
day't consKkrratioo. 

lu the passage I hare reed, two distinct principles are laid down . 
the one, that whaterer might be tha fate of arms. France re- 
ooaneed all ideas of e^raodueiDeiiti and declared she would con* 
line herself within her own tcrrrtories i the other, that to foment 
and raise Insurrecuoos in neutral states, under pretence of pro* 
eelytlsoii was u violation of the law of nations. It Is evident fo 
qH Europe, hercondiict has been directly the rarerse of those 
prinapkw, both of whu± she has trampled under fool. In every 
instant^ where it s^as in her power. In the answer to that note 
of M Chauvehn, hii Me^etly e*protsi« hw concern for the war 
that tfld aricen, for the' situation of his Most Christian Majesty, 
and for the happmoss of bit domldiont lie also gives turn a 
positive iHiurBQc.« of his readiueas to folfil, hi the most oxact^ 
manner, the itipulstious of the treaty of ntNigation and con>- 
merce, and coododcs with these words 

“ Fa thful to all his engageineoU, bb Majesty will pay the’ 
strictest altfution to the preservation of the good undentandfaig 
which So happily rubbitts betwoeo him and hii Most ChrisUan 
Majesty, expecting with confidence, that, animated with the eame 
sentiments, ha Most Chmuan Mijesty win not fall to conlrihuiB 
to the some end, by CGosing, on his port, Iberlghti of his Majesty 
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and Ills allies to be respected, and by rigorously forbidding any 
6teJ) which might affect the friendship which his Majesty has ever 
desired to consolidate and perpetuate, for the happiness of the 
two empires." 

We may also see what general assurances France thought fit 
to make to Great Britain, from a note from M. Chauvelin to 
' Lord Grenville, dated June 8, 1/92 ; where it is said, 

“ The Khig of the French is happy renew to the King of 
Great Britain the formal assurance, that every thing which can 
interest the rights of his Britannic Alajesty will continue to be 
the object of his most particular and most scrupulous attention. 

* “ He hastens, at the same time, to declare to him, that the 

rights of all the allies of Great Britain, who shall not have provo- 
ked France by hostile measures^ shall by him be no less reli- 
giously respected. 

“ In making, or rather renewing this declaration, the King of 
the Trench enjoys the double satisfaction of expressing the wish 
of a people, in whose eyes every war, which is not rendered ne- 
I cessary by a due attention to its defence, is essentially unjust, and 
of joining particularly in the wishes of his Majesty, for thetran- 
<iuillity of Europe, which would never be disturbed, if France 
and England would unite in order to preserve it." 

Such then, Sir, is the situation in which his Majesty stands 
with respect to France. During the transactions of the last 
summer, when France was engaged in a war against the powers 
of Austria and Prussia, his Majesty departed in no shape from 
that neutrality. His hlajestj' did no one act from which it could 
\ be justly inferred, that he was friendly to that system. But 
-what, let me ask the house, has been the conduct of France as 
- to those express reiterated assurances, applied to the public 
cohcenis which I have how detailed ? 

These assurances went to three points: to a determination 
to abstain from views of aggrandizement ; not to interfere with 
^ the government of neutral nations, which they admitted to he a 
Violation of the law of nations ; and to ob'serve the rights of his 
Majesty ^nd his allies. What has been the wnduct o^J^aiice 
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on tb«e tbfw polnU, tmdet tho new tyitem f She hi*^ both by 
her words ud action*} mooi&ited « determination, If cot cbf tkM 
by (brce, to ect on pncciplea of ■ggroodizem^t. She bos com* 
pletely disclaimed that maxim, ** that whoteser we* the ftte of 
tbelr ann* in war, France reacted ell idea* of iggrpcducment.” 
She bos mode cte of the hrat moment of ibecet* to pabbsh a 
coatrodiotion to that declaration. She ho* made use of the 
iostance of lucce** m Savoy, sritboot even ottemphA^ thh cm* 
mony of disgoloe, (after having protessed a detennloattoo to 
fiondoe beroelf within her ourlent (itnlu,) to annex U for ever os 
en eigh^-fonrth deportment to the preeent soverBign^ of France, 
They have by their decree ecnoonced a detsrminatloa to carry 
on a tianlar operation m every conntry Into which their onnt 
can be corned, with a new, in tohotancr, If not in name, to do 
the Bme thing In every country where they con with *ncce»*. 

Thotf decree of the I5th of December cenUJn* a loir iBo** 
irobOD and coadnnotion of tbeir piioaples and dc*%Dt. They 
hove by that decree expretfly stated the plan on which they 
mean to act. Wbenever they obtain a temporary locoes*, what* 
ever be the lUoatloo of the country Into which they coma, what* 
ever may hare been it* antecedent condoct, wbaterver may b« 
itspobdcal ootmecuoQ*, they have detenriSned not to abandon 
the pooet^oo of it, dU they have effccied the otter and aboolate 
tnbvcroon of it* form of govamment, of every andent, every 
Qstabhsbed nsage, however long they may hove existed, and 
however much they may have been revered. They will not 
accept, under the noma of liberty, any model of goveroment, 
but that which M conformable to thetr osm opinions and idehi ; 
and all men most leom from the mouth of tbeir cannon the pro* 
pogalkm of their system In every port of the world. They have 
regularly and boldly avowed these lostroctlont, wbuh they sent 
to the commii*ionori who were to cony the*o orders ioto exe* 
coUoD. They have stated to them what this house coold not 
beDeve, they have staled to them m rtvoluticmary prinaple and 
order, for the purpose of being applftd in every country In which 
theFrenchannsarecrowDedwithsocceu. They have stated, that 
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they would organize every country' by a disorganizing principle ; 
and afterwards, they tell you all this is done by the will of the 
people. \Vhere*cvcr our arms come, revolutions must take place, 
dictated by the will of the people. And then comes this plain 
question, whut is this will of the people ? It is the power of the 
French. They have erpluined what that liberty is which they 
wish to gi^t; to ever}* nation; and if they will not accept of it 
roluntarily, they compel them. They take every opportunity to 
destroy every institution that is most sacred and most valuable 
in every nation where their armies have made Ibcir appearance ; 
and under the name of liberty, they have resolved to make every 
country in substance, if not in form, a province dependent on 
themselves, through the despotism of jacobin societies. This 
has given a more fatal blow to the liberties of mankind, than 
any they have suflfered, even from the boldest aticmptB of the 
most aspiring monarclt. We sec, therefore, that France has 
trampled under foot all laws, human and divine. She has at 
last avowed the most insatiable ambition, and greatest contempt 
for the law of nations, which all independent states have hi- 
therto professed most religiously to obscr\*c ; and unless she is 
slopped in her career, all Europe must soon learn their ideas of 
justice — ^law of nations — models of government — and principles 
of liberty from the mouth of the French cannon. 

I gave the first instance of their success in Savoy, as a proof of 
their ambition and aggrandizement. I wish the house to attend 
to the practical eficctof their system, in the situation of the Ne- 
therlands. You will find, in some of the correspondence between 
France and this country, this declaration on the pail of France : 
, “ She has renounced, and again renounces every conquest, and 
her occupation of the Low Countries shall only continue during 
the war and the time which may be necessary to the Belgians to 
onsure and consolidate their liberty ; after which, they will be 
independent and happy, France wjU find her recompence in 
her felicity.”’ 

I ask whether this can mean any thing else, than that they 
hope to add the Netherlands, as an 84tb or 85th department, to 
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ll» Trench Jtpnbhc , whether it doe* not menn n rat^ogetion 
of the Nctheriendi, to the absolute power of France, to t total 
and ccnequalled dependence on berj If any m«h cnterteujt 
donbU" upon the tobjwi, let him look at the allegation* of Dui 
mooner, enforced by martial law What waa the conduct of tbi* 
general, when be arrited at fimnelsl Did be nolaisenjblo the 
Inhabitant* in the moat public part of thrir dty to elect the 
primary aMcmbliea ? ilow ogtceablo mint haye been hi* arrivil 
in the Netheriond*, bj hi* employing threat* to procure a geDerul 
ninmraotKra on hu entrance mlo BnueeU’ A hollow equare of 
the French troop* woa drawn ronnd the tree of liberty, to pre- 
vent the naure* from palling down the emblem of Frtncb fr^e^ 
dotn Tbn ihcw* bowiveU dhpoted the people were to rtceira 
the French lyatcm of hberty I Tbi* la the manner In which their 
ptitwdplea are carried into eCect in the dtfiertnl countrlea of En*. 
TDpc I may here mention the conduct of the convention, on 
the occaiioQ of on addren from the people of Mont, in which 
they detu« that the province of Ilauault might be added a* an 
85th department of France. The convention referred the iddrew 
to a committee, to report tbe form in which cosntHee, wahing 
to omte with Franco, were to be admitted into the onion. Tho 
convention conkl not dccldo opoo It, ond therefore they aetit it 
to a committee to point out the manner In which they were tq 
make tbcir applicatkm. for that pnrpoae, ao Uiat the receiving 
of them wu to be a fixed and •tandiog pnociple, which in it* con*^ 
tequencct, if not timely prevented, moat detlroy tbe libertie* 
and lodepeodcoco of TagUnd, a* trcli at of all Europe. 

I would next proceed to their con6rm*d pledge, not to Interi' 
fere In iho government of other neutral coantnei UTiat they have 
done here i« In countrie* which, nuder lome pretence or other, 
they have mode their ecemief I need not remind the houte of the 
decree of tbe igihof hiOTember, which U a direct aitact on every 
government In Europe, by encouniguig the teditiou* of nil uor 
tions to rise op egg mat their Uwful rulert, and by promhug 
them thcTT tupport and awislancc. By thh decree, they hold 
on* an encooragement to ipioircction and rebellion in cver^ 
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country in the world. They shew you they mean no exception, 
by ordering this decree to be printed in all languages. And 
therefore I migiA ask any man of common sense, whether any 
nation upon earth could be out of their contemplation at the 
time they passed it: And whether it was not meant to extend 
to England, whatever might be their pretences to the conii-nry? 
It is most manifest they mean to carry their principles into every 
nation, without exception, subvert and destroy every' goyern- 
nicnt, and to plant on tlicir ruins their sacred tree of liberty. 

Some observations, to which they have all'cclcd to give tlic 
name of explanations, have been njiplied to this decree, and arc 
these: “ Now to come to the iltrec points which cati alone make 
object of difiiculty at the court of London, tlic executive 
council observe respecting the first, which is the doerce of the 
ipih of November, that we have not been properly understood 
by the ministry of his Britannic Majesty, when they accuse us of 
having given an explanation vtnch diiuoitnccs to the seditions of all 
mlions, xchat arc the eases in -ehic/i thcij niaj/ prefonsfj; count on 
the support and assistance of France. Nothing could be more 
foreign than this reproach to the eentimcnls of the national con- 
vention, and to the explanation we have given of them ; and we 
did not think it was possible we sliould be charged witli the 
open design of favouring the seditious, at the very' moment, when 
we declare that it would be icronfing the valionnl contention, 
if they svere charged xeith the project of protecting insurrections, 
andxDitk the commotions that man hreak out in ani) corner of a stale, 
of joining the ring-leaders, and of thus making the cause of a feto 
private individuals ihaf-of the French nation. 

“ We have said, and we desire lo‘ repeat it, that the decree of 
the If)th of November could not have any application, unless to 
the single ease in which thcGENEiiAL wiLcof a nation clearly and 
unequivocally expressed, should call the French nation to its as- 
sistance and fraternity. Sedition can certainly never be con- 
strued into' the general will. These two ideas mutually repel 
each other, since a sedition is not and cannot be any other than 
the movement of a small number against the nation at large.' 
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And thl* tBowmtot would coa*e to be •edttioa*, provided tl) 
tbe memben of a lodety ibcmld at once rise, eitber to reform 
its goTemmrntt or to change it* form n» oribr eiijr other object, 

“ Hie Dakfa were atturedlj not ledltjotif, when tb^ formed^ 
the geneitms resolatkm of •haklng'bfl' tbe joke of Spam ; ent) 
wben tbe general will of that nation called for tbt sartvtance of 
France, it was not reputed a enme in Henry IV, or hj Eliaabcth 
of England, to here listened to them. Tbe knowledge of tbe 
gatcraJ ufO la tbe only btni of tbe trmnaactkms of naUon* with 
each other} and «e can only treat with any gorannneot what- 
«Tan^Qn tbtt piindplo, that tnch a goremment is deemed tie 
organ ef^iagnerai vW tie MfioA gartned. 

“ Thus this oatoral Interpretation, the decree of the 

19tbofKoTeinbe?l».ifduced to wbat it truly implies, itwlllbe 
foond, that It aonooQce«>o(UDg more than an act of tbe general 
^nll, and that beyond any doobl to edectoally loonded m tight, 
that It wai scarcely worth the IronUe to express lU On this 
acaxint, tbe exeenUve cooncU thinka. that the evidence of this 
right might, perhaps, have been dispensed with, by the national 
eoasentloa, and did not deserve to be made the object of a 
panlcnlar d^r^c I bat with tbe lotfirprotation that precedes it, 
it cannot gtte ttneaiineM (o any natwo whatever .** 

To all this I shall only obeervo, that In tbe whole context of 
their language, on crety occa^on, they shew the dearest inten- 
tion to propagate their pnociplcs all oror the world. Tbelr qx> 
planations contain only au avowal and rapebbon -of the ofieoce. 
Tbfif have proscribed royalty os a enme, and wiU not be satis* 
fied bat with its total destniction. 'Ibe dreadful sentence wbkh 
they bavo executed on tbcir own unfortunate monarch, yipBes 
to every sovereign now existing. And lest yon ahoald not be 
aabsded that they mean to oxteod their system to this conotry, 
the coodoct of the national convention has applied itself, by 
repeated acts, to yoorselves by name, wbkh makes any expla- 
nation on their part unsatrsiactory and unavtiiling. There Is no 
society m EogUnd, however contnripUblo In tbelr numbers, 
howeter desperate In their principles, and qnesbonable in litir 
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existence, who possessed Ircaton and disloyalty, who were not 
cherished, juEtiricd, and, npphmded, and treated even with a 
degree of theatrical extravagance at the bar of the national 
Convention, You Imvc also a list of thb answers given to 
them at that bar. And, after all this, am I to usk you, whether 
England is one of the countries into which they wish to introduce 
a spirit of proselytisni f which, exercised in the dominions of 
friendly powers, they themselves admit, would be a violation ‘ 
of the law of nations. 

On the third point it is unncccssarj* for me to expatiate, — I 
mean on the violation of tlie rights of his Majesty, or of his 
allies. 

To insist upon the opening of the river Scheldt, is an act 
of itself, in which the Frencli nation had no right to interfere at 
all, unless she was the sovereign of the Ia)\v Countries, or 
boldly professed herself the general arbitress of Europe. This 
singular circumstance was an aggravation of their case, because 
they were bound by the faith of solemn and recent treaties to 
secure to the Dutch the exclusive navigation of the Sclieldt, 
and to have opposed the opening of that river, if any otlicr 
pow'er had attempted it. If France were the sovereign of the 
Low Countries, she would only succeed to the rights whicli 
were enjoyed by the house of Austria: and if she possessed the 
■sovereignty, with all its advantage , she must also take it with 
all its incumbrances, of winch the shutting up of the Scheldt was 
one. France can have no right to annul the stipulations rela- 
tive to the Scheldt, unless she has also the right to set aside, 
equally, all the other treaties between all thepow'ers of Europe, 
and all the other rights of England, or of her allies. England 
will never consent that France shall arrogate the power of an- 
nulling at her pleasure, and under the pretence of a natural 
right of which she makes herself the only judge, the political 
system of Europe, established by solemn treaties, and gua- 
ranteed by the consent of all the powers. Such a violation of 
rights "as France has been guilty of, it would be difficult to find 
jn the history of the world. The conduct of that nation is in 
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the hlgbtat degree orbltnuy, c&piicioas, aod foxmded upon no 
pne pnnciplo of reuon or jnitice They declare thli treaty 
tTQf antiquated, and axtortod by deepotwm, or procured fcy 
corrupLoru But irbat Imppooad recently In the ^la*t year I 
5his new ind onliglitened natioQ renewed her a«oranc« of re- 
BpecUpgall tbo nghta of all his M^«t/s allies, *lthoal anyejc- 
cephon, wztboot any reserratlon, ao thst tbo adreiicement of 
this claim u directly contrary to their recent profeealoos From 
the treaty of Monitor, down to the year 1785, the cxclosiTe 
>iavigatK>Q of the Scheldt b&s beeo one of the establuhed rights 
pf llolUmd liVe are told itisto baseid, no formal requisition 
has been made by Holland for tbeaoppoit of this country I 
heg gentlemen to consider, whether ships gDiog npthe Scheldt, 
after a protest of the States General, sras not such an act os to 
hare jusuhed them m calling upon Uilt country for a contingent 
of mem If this honte rnoaos subsiantist good futb to Its ei>- 
gagements* ifit retains ajuai sense of the solemn faith oftiea- 
ties, it must shew a dotennioadon to support them Without 
entonog too for upon tbU subject, let me call to their aUentioD, 
foraroomenLooe circamstanoe,— I meaD the sadden cfect and 
progress of Fnmcb amUtion, and of French arms. If from that 
drcnmttaiicc, Holhiod bod Just reason to be afraid to mohe a 
formal reqoisTtioo , if she btd seen just reasoD not to do what 
ahe might havo been well jusUhed m doing, that wit* no reason 
why wc should not obbcrvo oar treaty. Are wo to stand by as- 
indifferent epecutore, and look at France tnimplmg upon tho 
ancient treaties of the allies of this country I Are we to view 
with Indifference tbo progress of French ambition, and of 
French arms, by which onr allies are exposed to the gresteat 
danger ? Thts Is curely no reason for F4D3land to bo inuctira 
nnd slothful If IlolUnd has not namedmtrly called upon us 
for our support ci)d aEsisUncc, sho may have been influenced by 
inotirrs of pobey, and her forbeo/ooce ought not to be sop-* 
j)Oscd to tuiiQ from her indlffereuco nbontthe rirer Scheldt If 
Holland tijfi not spphed to hugland when Antwerp wistalcn, 
the 1 reocU might have orormn her temtory A^d unleii wo 
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wish to stand by, nnd to suflbr stale nftcr stale to be subverted 
under liic power of France, we must now declare our lirni reso- 
lution encclually to oj)posc thobc principle^ of ambition and 
aggmndi?:cmcnt, v.liich Imvc for their object the destruction of 
England, of Europe, and of the world. 

Tiic next thing is, whether we see on}’ thing in these papers, 
■which furnishes an answer to the part, or gives any security for 
the future f Wliat door, the e.\planation amount to oj^ the sub- 
ject of the treaty of our allies ? Itrcfeisto the possibility of 
negociation at an indefinite period. She says, " she (France) has 
renounced, and again renounces every coiupicrt, and Jicr occu- 
pation of the Low Countries shall onlyconlimie during the war, 
and the time which may he necessary’ to the Belgians to ensure 
and consolidate their liberty; after which, they will bcindcpcndcnc 
nnd happy, nnd France will find her recompense in their feli- 
city." What is this but an avowal of their former dcclaiations ? 

' On the subject of interference with neutral nations, there is 
one or two explanations of the decree of the ].9fh of November, 
which has been so often discussed. We arc, indeed, told it is 
in]urious-^to suppose the Nutionnl Convention could have in- 
tended to apply this decree to any’ country but where, by the 
fniblic ivill, they have been called to give assistance and frater- 
nity. Tliis is in fact to advertise for treason and rebellion. 

Is there any’ man who could give credit to the reception which 
the English societies received in France ? Though their numbers 
are too contemptible for the animadversion of the law, or tho 
notice of our own executive gocernmenl, they were considerable 
enough for the national convention. They tell you they are 
the clear, undisputed, constituted organ of the vi'iH of the people 
at large. What reliance can be placed on all their c.xplanations, 
after the avowal of priuciples to the last degree dangerous to 
the liberty, the constitution, tlie independence, and the very 
exietence of this counti'y ? 

hly lime and my strength would fail me, if I- were to attempt 
to go through all those various circumstances, which are con- ' 
■ aected with this subject. I shall take the liberty of reading o, ' 
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Franco is really deshtrai of malntamiug ^T^efn3f,^lp tintf pc»c« 
tritli England, tbe most ibow bmelf dupot^ to rmoaoCe ber 
ne^ of QggreMKtti ood eggrawliitment, and to confine hcrwlf 
bar own temtory, witboot mioltitig other goTertunenU, 
witboot disturbing their tninquIUity^ witboot Tiolating their 
rights. And unless she consent to these terms^ vhetarer may 
be Qur wishes fur peace, the fUud issue most be war» As to the 
time, as to the moment when imr u to commence, if there is yet 
ony poBaibflity of satisfactory e^plannfiop, and security for the 
future, it is not to the last moment piednded But 1 abould 
£sgai»Q my eenutneata to tbo bouae, if 1 stated, that 1 thought 
it m any degree probable. Tbis country has always been desU 
roua of peace. 'NYe deure it stlB, but lucb oa may be real and 
solid, Bud coitsUteat with the lotcresta and dignity of Dtitaioi 
and witb the getirral securi^ of Enropc. War, wbenever U 
comes, will be preferable to peace tnthont honour, without seen* t 
rity, and which u iocompatibk either with the external loivtyi 
or the lotemsl happiness of this country* 

1 bare endooToorod to comprehend as mneb u possihle* 
though ^ ^ tentible 1 hare left a great deal tmtonehed. If any 
topic sbooid afienrards arise, I trust I shall meet with the mdul* 
genceof the bouse m stating it- I shall now move, "Thai an 
humble addrtjes be presented to ba Blujosty, to return hii Ma- 
jesty the tlianks of this house for bb most gracious mcssige, and 
the commumcation of the papers, wbkb, by bis Majmtj's com- 
mand, huTo been laid before us. 

" To oCer his Majesty our beaitlelt condolence on the atroci- 
ous act lately porpetroted ot Paris, -which must bo viewed by every 
jsjjiiwj in Eojuy^ ju nn onlrii^n oo jrnli^kuv Juslirrv bnma- 
nity, end as a striking ond dreadful oxample of the cfTocts of 
principles which lead to the Tiolation of tbo most sacred duties/ 
and are utterly tubverswe of the peace and order of all ciril 
socie^. ^ 

“ To r ep re s ent to hr* Majesty, that it w Impossible for os not 
to bo aetJBiblo of the views of aggrandiicment and ambition ^ 
which, ia violation of repeated and solemn professions, bate 
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been openly mnuifesicd on the pnrt of Emnee, und which nre 
connected with the propagation of principles incompatible with 
the existence of nil just ond regular government ; that under 
thcprebcnt circumstances, we consider a vigorous and ciTectual 
opposition to those views, ns csscntiul to the security of every 
thing that is most dear and valuable to us as a nation, and to 
the future tranquillity and safety of .all other countries. 

“Thatimpressed with theseseutimcnls, weshnll, with ihcutmost 
zeal and alacrity, afford his Majesty the most efiectual assistance, 
to enable his Majesty to make a further augmeutatin of his forces 
by sea and land, and to act as circumstances may require in the 
present important conjuncture, for maintaining the security and 
honour of his crown, for supporting the just rights of his allies, 
and for preserving to his people the undisturbed enjoyment of 
the blessings, which, under the Divine Providence, they receive 
from the British constitution !” 

Tlic address was agreed to without a dh ision, 


Februan/ 12, 1793, 

'The order of the daj' was moved for taking into coDsideralion the following 
tncssage from his Majesty: 

“ GEORGE ft. 

" His Majesty thinks proper to acquaint the House of Commons, that the 
assembly now exercising the powers of government in France, have, ivithout 
previous notice, directed acts of hostility to be committed against the persons 
and property of bis Majesty’s subjects, in breach of the law of nations, and 
of the most positive stipula'tions of treaty ; and have since, on the most 
groundless pretences, actually declared war against his Majesty and the 
United Pro\ inces. Under tlie ciicumstnnccs of this wanton and unprovoked 
aggression, bis Majesty has taken the necessary steps to maintain the honour 
of his crown, and to vindicate the rights of his people ; and his Majesty relics 
with confidence on the firm and efiectual support of the House of Commons, 
and on the zealous exertions of u brave and loyal people, in prosecuting a 
just and necessaiy war, and in endeavouring, under the blessing of Pron- 
TOJ., IJ. , I 
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ilcTiW, to “ cft.'CtaU banVfr to the fjrtlitt pn>jrw*<rf » lyrtnai 

vHch rtritc* ktttbo •ecnrily ud pc»c« of *n Inirpetidcnt nmtkmi, tbl U 
portwO \rt rpcti dofiiBCt of orny prinopt* of fwjid Cjdlh, l«i- 

Uftoltymud Jutlcc. 

« ln»e»*»<of iwbfrtim\cniiconi,WilI*)«tylaioTtiym«titob<y« 
for llw owtIW to-opcretuTO of thooo p(»cpn trlw «« wilted with Wt M»}«t7 
by of mHoocc, or mbo fcol ui Infcmt In proroDtli^ (JW rrtrsficat 

of aoarx.'by md coofowco, «ad lo oootribotuif to tbo MmH? tod UuqotHUy 
tl O.IL*» 

At toon t* tbe mcmyrr tu tetil, 

Mb. PtTir tom and obwrrrEd, tlml In propoiiOB to Ibo Eootc 
an (uddrcu In aimcer to bt« ^(ojeaty’t mcmgo« b« cHd not 
ceirc that there cooM he any ncce&utyi m the present instance, 
at least to ooe nc^ of the aot^cct, for trottUiog them moch ot 
large. WhaleTcr dlffcrwico of opinion might /bnucfly hare ex- 
isted iritb respect to Ml^ect>,oa which, boiv«rcr,'iho greot s»* 
}onlj both of that home nod the DBttoo had coiooded In aeatU 
tnent, ^hatCTer doobti might be entertained ai to tho iaterestt 
whVdi thb cQOQtrj but in the recent tnosacUona on the con- 
tinent, whatever queiUon might be of the aatniacUcm to 
’which thli cocutry wa* Intitled, or wbatrrer qoeatjon might be 
tpade of the mode of conduct which bad been pnrwed by go- 
xerntnent, which lately had cot been earned to far aa to produce 
even n dWiiocii yet when the titoa^on in which wo now ttood 
wa* cootiddred, when ibote clrcninslMicet which hnd occurred 
to prod u ce an nllcniliOQ ui tiiO lUte of aflalrt amco the last 
addrwf, were lahen into ibo nccount, be could not doubt bot 
ihit them would be one cnaaimout icoUment and voice ex- 
ptened on the present occadon. The qnetlloti nowr wa», not 
what degree of danger or ioacU vre ahould find it nocemry 
to repel, from a. regard to oor aafely, or from a aenrq of bo- 
nourt it was, not whether we ahould adopt In our meoxarcs a 
lyaietD of promplihidc and tigoor, or of tamenrt* and procraitl- 
nation, whether wn iboqld aacrlfice erwy other couaideration 
to the continuance of cm cneertaln and Inaecuro peace— Aihea 
war wot AccLmrd, and tlw event no longer in our option, it rc“ 
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maiued only to be considered) whether we should prepare to 
meet it with a firm determination, and support his M^esty*s 

* V 

government with 2eal and courage against every attack. Wai‘ 

* 

,now was not only declared, but carried on at our very doors j a 
waf which aimed at an object no less destructive than the total 
j^uin of the freedom and independence of this country. In this 
situation of alfairs, he would not do so much injustice to the 
members of that house, whatever differences of opinion might 
formerly have existed, as to suppose there could be any but 
one decision, one fixed resolution, in this so urgent necessity, in 
this imminent and common danger, by- the ardour and firmness 
-of their support, to testify' their loymlty to their sovereign, their 
attachment to the constitution, and their sense of those inesti- 
mable blessings which they had so long enjoyed under its influ- 
‘ence. Confident, however, as he was, that such would be their 
unanimous decision, that such would be their determined and 
unalterable resolution, he should not consider it as altogether 
useless to take a view of the situation of the country at the 
time of his ISljyesty’s last message, of the circumstances which 
had preceded and accompanied it,' and of the situation in which 
\ve how stood, in consequence of what had 'Occurred during that 
'interval. 

^ When his Majesty', by his message, informed them, that in 
the present situation of affairs he conceived it indispensably ne- 
cessai^' to make a farther augmentation of his forces, they haJ 
■cheerfully concurred in that object, and returned in answer, 
what then was the feeling of the house, the eitpression of their 
ufiection tind zeal, and their readiness to support his Majesty in 
those jDurposes, for which he had stated an augmentation of force 
to be necessary. ’ They saw the justice of the alarm which was 
then entertainedj and the propriety of affording that support 
w’hich was required. He should shortly' state the grounds upon 
which they had then given their concurrence. They considered 
that whatever temptations might have existed to this country - 
'from ancient enmity and rivalship, paltry motives indeed! 'Or 
whatever opportunity might have been afibided by the tumul- 
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toon* ftnd dUtracted italc of Franc©, or ’•rhntever •©ttlimentB 
migU bo Mcited by the Iranaactions which bad taken place In 
that nation, hi* M^etty had uniformly abstained from ell mt*r- 
•fereiK* m lU internal government, and bad tnointalirtd, with 
mpect to it, on emry oteasion, Uw tinttcat tod most IcTiolable 
neutralitj 

Such b^ng brt conduct toward* Franco, he had a right io 
expect on their part a sallablo return , more mpocully, as thi* 
return bad been erpreuly conditioned for bye compact, mto 
which they entered, and hy which they engaged to respect iba 
rights of bn Majesty and Ms allies, not to Interiere In the go^ 
TcrniDent of any oenlral coootry, and not to pume any syttem 
of ^Tanduemect, or make any addition to their domlotooir 
bat to confine themselves, at the conclusion of the wsr, within 
their own temtoncs 'Ihese condldota they bad all grossly vio- 
lated, and had adopted a system of ambitions and destroetim 
polky, fatal to the peace and secori^ of every govcrnaieat, and 
which in Its coase<)neoces had shaken Europe itwlf to its foan< 
daUoD Their decree of the IShh of Hovamber, which had 
been so mneh talked of, ofRsrmg fraternity and aSauen to all 
people »ho wish to recover their liberty, was a decree not lo* 
veiled against particular uaUont, bat agaiiiit evory country where 
there was any form of gOTcrnmont establiihed, a decree not 
bcrilile to mdlvidasls, but to tbo haoiBn race , which we* calca- 
lated every where to sow the seeds of rebellion and aril emu 
tention, and to spread war from one end of Kurope to the other, 
frem one end of the globe to tbo other While dtey wars boond 
to this coontry by iho engageroeots which be had monlloned, 
th^ had shewed no Intention toexempt it Irom the consequence* 
of this decree Nay, a directJycODliwy oprolon might bo fonned, 
and it might be supposed that tha country was more partko 
larfy aimed at by this very decree, if wo were to jodga from 
tha exaltation with which they bad receitod from diflereot so- 
aotie* in England every address exprwsiTe of sedition and dla- * 
loyalty, and from the ooger desire which they bad testifled toeo- 
coorago and cbensh the gtovrth of inch sentiments. "Kot only 
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had they shewed no inclinnlion to fulfil their engagements, but 
had ^ven put it out of their own power, by taking the first op- 
portunity to make additions to their territory in contradiction 
to their own express stipulations. By express resolutions for 
the destruction of the existing government of all invaded coun- 
tries, by the means of jacobin societies, by orders given to their 
generals, by the whole system adopted in this respect by the 
national nssemldy, and bj’ the actual connection of the whole 
country of Savoy, they had marked their determination to add 
to the dominions of p'rance, and to provide means, through the 
medium of every new conquest, to carry their principles over 
Europe. Their conduct was such, as in cvciy' instance had 
militated against the dearest and most valuable interests of this 
counlr)'. 

The next consideration was, that under all the provocations 
which had been sustained from France, provocations which, in 
ordinary times, and in dificrcnl circumstances, could not have 
failed to have been regarded as acts of hostility, and which 
formerly, not even a delay of twenty-four hours would have 
been wanting to have treated as such, by commencing an im- 
meditate war of retalintion, bis Majesty's ministers liad pru- 
dently and temperately advised all the means to be previously 
employed of obtaining reasonable satisfaction, before recourse 
should be bad to extremities. Means had been taken to in- 
form their agents, ev<'n though not accredited, of the grounds 
of jealousy and complaint on the part of this country, and an 
opportunity had been afforded through them of bringing forward 
any circumstances of -explanation, or offering any terras of sa- 
tisfaction. Wbelbcr the facts and explanations which these 
agents had brouglit forward were such as contained any proper 
satisfaction for the past, or could afford any reasonable assurance 
with respect to the future, every member might judge from the 
inspection of the papers. He had already given it as his opi- 
nion, that if there was no other alternative than either to make 
war or depart from our principles, rather than recede from our 
principles a war was preferable to a peace; because a peace. 
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jmrchaicd -opoti socli tenna, Twut b« tmcertain, precariotn, ttnd 
Imble to bo continually inttiroptcd by ibo TcpeUtioa of fmb 
injunw and inaolu. AYnt prcfmble to mcli o pear®, be- 
caato It 'waj a jboTter and a »nrer way lo that n>d tcbjch the 
bouse had undoubtedly in new as its ultimate object— a sccoro 
and laating peace. \That sort of peace must that be in srbfch 
there TCI no secun^? Peace he resaided as desiTabte only so 
far as It was «cme. 11^ mid Mr. PiU, joo entertmn a eeme of 
the many blessmgi scinch you enjoy, if yon value the continu- 
ones and safety of that commerce srhtch Is a sontce of to much 
cqinlcncc, if yon wish to proerve and render pennaoent that 
Ingh state of prosperity by »UWi lh» cmintTy has for some yenrr 
past been so cmmeuUy dlstictgDnbrd, you haiard all these ad- 
vantages more, and are more Iftely to forfeit them, by lob- 
mittit^ to a precanooi and dt^racefol peace, than by a timely 
ottd Tigoroos intcqionlioo of yuur onna.— By tameness and de- 
lay you sufiec that cvQ «hkh m^t now be cfaecicd, to gain 
ground, and srhkh, srheo it becomes inibspntsablb to oppose, 
perhaps be found irrettstible. 

It had on former debates been alleged, (hat by going to var 
ve expoiQ OUT cormnerce. Is there, be would asX, any man so 
bUnd and irrstiona], who does not Lnow that the voevitalile coo- 
lequtuce of e v ery war nmst bo much lotertupticro and injtny to 
commerce t Bot, heemao our oommeree sra* esposed to fuffiM", 
was that a reason why sre should aevcT go to war i as there 
CO combtnation of cncamstooca, was there no srlaation in the- 
adam of Luropu, soch u to rosier it expedient to brnnid for 
a UiDc a part of oor commercial mlereslsf Wes there do evil 
greater, end vchtcb a war might be aecetsaiy to ovoid, than tbo 
partial Inconvenience to •nbrch our comruereo was subjected, 
durtng the coclhmance of bostile operatxics? Bat ho begged 
pardon of the bouse for the dlgrettion mto which l>e had bcco 
ltd— while be talked es if they were dehaliag about Iho eipc- 
dkrtcy of a war, m was asiuelly declared ue were at ibU 
rrement engaged in a war. 

He DOW came to state what bad o txun c d since his ^lajctty’i 
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last message; and to notice those grounds which had served as 
a pVetext for the declaration of war. ^Yhcu his Majesty had 
dismissed M. Chauvelin, what were then the hopes of peace? 
He was by no means sanguine in such hojies, and ho had staled 
to the house that he then saw but lilllc probability that a war 
could be avoided. Such then was his sentiment, because the 
o.xplanations and conduct of the Erench agent were such as 
atVorded him but lilllc room to expect any terms which this 
country' could, cither consistently with Iionour or a regard to 
its safety, accept. Still, liowcvcr, the last moment had l)ccn 
kept open to receive any satisfactmy explanation which might 
be olVercd. But what, it might be asked, was to be the mode 
of receiving such cxjdunalion? When his Majesty had dis- 
missed hi. Chauvelin, as, by the melancholy catastroi>hc of the 
French monarch, the only character in which be hud ever been 
acknowledged at the British court had .entirely ceased, eight 
days had been allowed him for his departure, aiul if during that 
period he had sent any more satisfactory explanation, still it 
would have been received. Ilud any disposition been testified 
to comply with the requisitions of Lord Grenville, still an op- 
portunity was afibrded of intimating this disposition. Thus had 
our government pursued to the last a conciliatory system, and 
left every opening for accommodation, had the French been dis- 
posed to embrace it. M. Chauvelin, however, instantly quitted 
the country, without making any proposition. Another agent 
had succeeded, (M. Marct) who, on his arrival in this country, 
had notified himself as the f liargc-d’afihires on the part of the 
French republic, but bad never, during his residence in the 
kingdom, afibrded the smallest communication. 

What was the next event which had succeeded ? An embargo 
w'aS laid on all the vessels and persons of bis Majesty’s subjects 
who were then in France. This embargo was to be considered 
as not only a symptom, but as an act of hostility. It certainl}' had- 
’ taken place without any notice being given, contrary to treaty, 
and against all the laws of nations. Here perhaps it might be 
aaid, that On account-of their stopping certain ships loaded with 
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com for Fnmce, tlrt govermneDt of Grett BnUm mi^ht be^tro- 
dertho tamochaip:, to this point be tboald come prwwit]^. 
He bebeicd if government were ctmrgcnbie with toy thing, it 
might rather be, that they were even too flow In aitertiog the 
boDour and vinditaUag the rigbu of thii conntiy , If be tbonght 
that hie Majotly'i mlnUloa wanted any JoitlficaUon, It would 
be for tbeir forbearance, and not for tbcirprotnptitnde, lince to 
the last moment they bad reaSfied a dupojItJon to receive terms 
of eccommodatioo, and left open tbemeans of explanation. Jfot- 

witbstandlng tha vjolcot and oatrageoDi act, inch was the dJa- 
poaiUon to peace m hu hfajesty’e ounuten, that the chanoel* 
of ooomonicatiQn, oven after this penod, were not shut j a moat 
amgulax otrcutoetatkce bt^pened, which was the arrival of inteU 
Ijgeoco from hk Majesty a mlaistcrat tha Hague on the very day 
when the embargo became teown here, that be had received an 
inbrnatlon from Geoerul Ddmourier, that the general wished an 
interview^ m order to see if U were yet possible to adjust the 
drffiotnees between the two conotries, and to promote a general 
paddeahem. Instead of treatbig the embargo as an act of boa* 
tility, and forbearing from any commoakalkm, eveu after thk 
a£rgr e»tK>n, his Mi^esly'o minuUrrt, on the same day on which 
the embargo was made known to them, gave instroctlons to the 
ambassador at the Uagne, to enter hto a commumciUon with 
General Domoancr i and they dW tbU with great satisfoctlon, on 
•everil accounts first, because it ought be done without com- 
ndtuog the king’s dignity; for the geuefal of an anny might, 
even In the very midst of wsr, without any tetaignlUon of hts aa- 
tbonty, open any orgociation of peace. But thb sort of cota- 
mumcation was desirabU also, becaufe, if successful, it would be 
attended with the inoit immediate efiects, as its tendency was 
Imnwdlately to stop the progress of war, in the most practical, 
and perhaps, la the onfy practical way. No tune was therefore 
lost in aulborising the king’s tnimsler at the Hague to proceed 
In the puramt of so desirable an object, if It could be doce fa a 
safe and honourable roodft, but not otbersrrto. But before the 
srawer of governmeDi could reach the ambassador, or any tpeam 
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be adopted for carrying the object proposed into execution, war 
was declared, on the part of the French, against this country. 
If ^ben we \vere to debate at all, we were to debate whether or 
not we were to repel those principles, which not only were ini- 
mical to this, and to every other government, but which had 
been followed up in acts of bostilit}' to this country. We were 
to debate whether or not we were to resist an aggression which 
had already been commenced. He would however refer the 
house, not to observations of reasoning, but to the grounds which 
had been assigned by the assembly themselves in their declara- 
'tion of war. But first, he must again revert for a moment to 
the embargo. He then stated, that a detention of ships, if no 
ground ofhostility had been given, was, in the first place, contrary 
to the law of nations. In the second place, there was an actual 
treat}' between the two countries, providing for tliis very cir- 
cumstance : and this treaty (if not set aside by our breach of it, 
which he should come to presently) expressly said, that, “ in 
case of a rupture, time shall be given for the removal of persons 
and effects.” 

He should now proceed to the declaration itself. It began 
'with declaring, “ That the King of England has not ceased, es- 
pecially since the revolution of the 10th of August 17S2, to 
give proofa of his being evil-disposed towards the French na- 
tion, and of his attachment to the coalition of crowned heads.” 
Notwithstanding the assertion that his Majesty had not ceased 
to shew his e\il dispositions towaids the French nation, they 
'bad not attempted to shew any ads of hostility previous to the 
lOlh of August; nor in support of the charge of his attachment 
to the coalition of crowned heads,' had they been able to 
allege any fact, except bis supposed accession to the treaty be- 
tween the Emperor of Germany and the King of Prussia. This 
treaty had already, this evening, been the subject of conversa- 
tion; it had then been mentioned, which he should now repeat, 
that the fact, thus' alleged, was false, and entirely destitute of 
foundation ; and that no accession to any such treaty had over 
taken place on the part of his Majesty. J^nd not only had he 
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com for France, the government of Great Bnttln might be un- 
der tbe »mo charge, to thh (JoIst he abocid come presectlf. 
He belioTcd if gervemraant were chargeabk) with anj thing, It 
might rather be, that they were eren too ilow in aiterth^ the 
honour and vmdicatJDg the rigbu of thli country. If be tboaght ' 
that ha Majcaly‘i minlitcTa wanted any jmtlficalion, it would 
be for Ibeir forboormnee, and not for their promptitirde, nuce to 
the laat moment they bad testified d diipofition to receive terras 
of accommodation, and loft open themeoia of explanadon. Not* 
withstanding this violent and outrageana act, tneb wai the dt*< 
position to peace in bu Majesty ‘a minuten, that the cbaoDels 
of commontcatton, even after this period, were not shut j a roott 
lingular ctremoataneb happened, which was the arrlTal of rateU 
ligence from Ins Ha_}esty‘B minbter at tho Higue on the very d^ 
when the embargo became known here, that he bad received an 
intutiitioii from Oeoeral Dcniw^er, that the goerol wished an 
" iolerview, in order to lee if H were yet posubie to adjost the 
\ difierences betweeo tbe two eoontnea, and to promote a general 
peoScadoD. loslead of treating the embargo u on act of bos* 
and forbearing from any corojnnnkallon, rren after Ibis 
aggreMioo, bn Mi^jeriy'a minUlers, on the same day on which 
tbe embargo was cuade known to iliera, gave imtnictlona to tire 
ambaeaador at tbe Hague, to enter mto a commumcktion with 
GeneralJDijmonrwr; end theydld Ibu with great satUtacdon, on 
sever*! accotmU firet, because « might be done iriiboutcom- 
nutUng tbe Jdng'a dignity ; for tho general of an army might, 
even in tbo very midst of war, without any rceognluon of his au* 
tboritr, open any negocialion of peace. But this sort of corn*' 
moskalioD wes desirable wlso, becaosa, ’f Socceisfob h would bo 
attended wrth tbe most immediate effects, as its toodcncj was 
immediately to stop the progress of war, tn the endtt practkfif, 
and potbaps, in the only pracocal way. No thno was ihernforo 
lost m authorising tbe khig*a minuter at the llagoe to proceed ' 

!d the pursuit of so dcairahlo an Object, if it couid be dona In a ‘ 
safonnd banourahle mode, but not otberwHa. But before the 
amwer of government could reach tbe ambiuador, orai^ Bjetos 
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sliould be Uio consequence to the n.ilion which should refuse to 
acknowledge it in the iirst instance. Tlie force of this reasoning 
bccnine increased in the particular application, when it was 
considered, that France had not yet cslabllshcd anj' constitution 
■of its own; that all, hitherto, was merely provisional and tem- 
porary; and that, howo\cr the present republican system might 
be confirmed by force, or change of opinion, a little before, the 
voice of the nation, as far as its wislt could bo collected, had ex- 
pressed itself in favour of a monarch}'. 

They proceeded to state, as fiirthcr grounds of their declaration 
of war, “ That the c.aljiueL of St. James’-s has cc.ascd, since the 
fame period (the lOth of August), to correspond with the French 
ambassador at London, on jnetext of the suspension of the here- 
tofore king of the French. That, since the opening of the na- 
tional convention, it has refused to resume tlio usual correspon- 
tlencc between the two stales, and to uclcnou ledge the powers 
of this convention. That it has refused to acknowledge the 
ambassador of the Frcncli republic, although juovided with Ict- 
„_ters of credit in its name.” M. Chauvelin hud been received at 
Ibis court us ambassador of th'c king, niul in no other capacity 
or character. From the period of the suspension of the king, 
he, for some months, ceased to hold any communication with the 
government here, or to act in any capacity; nor was it till thfc 
month of December that he had received his letter of credence 
to act here as the ambassador of the French republic. With 
respect to the charge of not having acknowledged the conven- 
tion, he confessed it to be true. When these letters of credence 

t , 

had been tendered, they w’ere refused ; but it w'as to be consi- 
dered whether it would have been pi’ojier to have recognised 
them, after the repeated instances of ofTcnce, for which no com- 
pensation had been made, and of which, iirtlced; ever}' fresh net 
presented not only a repetition, but an aggravation. Indeed, it 
would have been impossible at that period, without shewing a 
deviation from principle, and a tameness of disposition, to have 
recognised their authority, or accepted of the person who pre- 
sented himself in the character of their ambassador. At that 
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•elre* of r^andtfn, and 'trorc there eDdeavoonng to estcibllih, 
force, what they ityled a «y»tem of freeilom, while they actaally 
menaced Ilolland with on Jnva»lon Another ground which they 
had itated in their declaration aa an act of hoetOlty on the part 
of our govemment waj, that they hod hot •ufTered aisignaU to 
be circulated m thi* country* Truly, they had reuton to be ot 
fended that we would not rcceiTo what tras worth nothing , and 
that, by exerculng an act which coma completely within our own 
loverelgnty with rapect to the acculotion of any foreign paper 
currency, we thttjaroldedaglganuctyitciii of awindllogl Ifeuch, 
indeed, were the pretend which they brought forward os ground* 
for a declanitlon of war, it wm matter of wonder that, instead 
of a ibeet of paper, they did not occupy a volume, and proved 
that their ingenuity had boro exhouated before their modesty had 
been at tB aSrcted Of much the same natnre was that other 
pretext, with respect to the passing of flio aUen bill , a bill ab* 
fohitely necessary for the safoty of the country, aa it ibMded os 
from the artifice of the eedittoos, perhaps ibe da^or of the as* 
BQssm Thu bin they had held out as an infnngescnt of tbo 
treaty of cotnoerce It coold be no iafnngcineat of their 
trea^, as in the treaty itself it was express^ dedorod, that no* 
thiag sras to be considered as an udhogement, unless, first, pro* 
per explanatlous bad taheu place Secondly, it was not to bo 
expected that any tfcaiy could saporsedo Iho propriety of adopt- 
iognew mcttsuVci in u new sHoatloo of oilairs. Such was tba 
case, when an inundation oX foreigoart ba^ poured Into this conn* 
try under drcamslncces entirely dlflerent from those which 
werd provided for by the bfll But who were those who com- 
plained of the seventy of the regoloboDS odoplod by the alien 
bill In this country? Ihe very person* who, during the late 
transactions In their own couuUy hod adopted restnctioos of po* 
licc ten tunes more »erere, but of whldi oor goveromeut, how- 
ever much lU subjects might be olTocled, had never made tba 
smallest cotnpInJnU 

The next ground, assigned In the dcclarutiou, was the urma- 
menl wbicb bad talieD place m this country 

" That la the ismo spirit, without any provocation, and when 
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. all tlie maritime powers are at peace witli England, the cabinet 
of St. James’s has ordered a considerable naval armament, and 
an augmentation of the land forces. 

That this armament was'ordeffed at a moment when the 
English minister was bitterly persecuting those who -supported 
the principles of the French revolution in England, and was em- 
ploying all possible means, both in parliament and out of it, to 
cover the French republic with ignominy, and to draw upon it 
the execration of the English nation, abd of all Europe.” 

And, under what circumstances had the armament complained 
of taken place? At the period when the French, by their con- 
■duct with regard to the treaty of the Scheldt, shewed their in- 
tention to disregard the obligation of all treaties, when they had 

' begun to propagate principles of universal war, and to discover 
views of unbounded conquest. Was it to be wondered that, at 
«ucb a time, we should think it necessary to take measures of 
precaution, and. to oppose, with determination, the progress of 
principles, not only of so mischievous a tendency, but which, in 
their immediate consequences, threatened to be so fatal to our- 
selves and OUT allies ? Indeed they now seemed rather to despair 
of these principles being so generally adopted, -and attended with 
such striking and immediate success as they had at first fondly 
imagined. IIow little progress these principles had made in this 
country they might be sufficiently convinced by thatspirit, which 
had displayed itself, of attachment to the constitution, and those 
.expressions of a firm determination to support it, which had 
appeared from every quarter. If, indeed, they mean to attack 
us, because we do mot like French principles,, then would this 
indeed be that sort of war which bad so often been alleged and 
-deprecated on the other side of the house — a war against opi- 
nions. , If they mean to attack us because we'love our consti- 
tution, than indeed it would be a war of extirpation ; for not till 
the spirit of Englishmen was exterminated, would their attach- 
ment to the constitution be destroyed, and their generous eflbrts 
be slackened iu its defence. < - ’ ' 

The next articles of complaint on the part of the French were, 
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" That tbo object of tbli arturoent, iotended ogaiut France, 
aras not eron dbgmied in tbe Engliab parCament. 

** That oltboogh the proriiicmalaecolhr coupcS of Franco 
has employed every measnre for preserving peace end fratamiiy 
vmh the Eoglah nation, and has replied to calomnies and via- 
latJon of trealici only by remornlrance*, fonnded on the principlea 
of josnee, and expressed nilh tho dignity of free men ; the 
En^lsb mimster has peraerered m bis system of malevolence 
and bostditj, continoed the annaments, and sent a sqotdran to 
the Scheldt to distnrh the operations of the Freocb in Bel^m. 

** That, on the oesrs of_tbe ezeenuon of l^oii», be carried hi* 
ootrage* to the French repobUc to sneb a length, as to order 
the ambassador of France to qmt the British ter ri tor y withie 
eight day*. 

^ That the King of England has manifested his aUachtoeiit to 
the came of that traitor, and Us do^n of supporting it hy diT* 
ferent bostlla reaoladons adopted in his couooJ, both by ooml- 
xtsting generals of bis land army, and by applyli^ to parliar&en& 
for a cooatdermhle addition of Uird and sea forces, and poUisg 
ships of «ar m commuUoo * 

They clearly shewed ihdr epmity to that coostitnlion, by 
tating ever y opportoalty to tepsrate th« King of Eoglaod from 
the nation, and by addresuog the people as distioct &ocq tbo 
government. Upoo the point of ihoir fralemi^ be did not whk 
to uy moch : he bad oo detire for their aSecdoo. To the people 
tbey efferrd fraternity, while they would rob them of tbatcorw 
shtatloa by which they -are protected, and deprive them of the 
p n mero es bletdngs which they eqjoj bnder its mfloeoce. In 
this case, tbeir fratentsl embraces resembled those of certain 
a nfTwlt who embrace only to destroy. 

Another g ro an d which they bad atsigned was the grief which 
had been e xp re ssed in the Bntlsh cnoft at the {ate of their qi>> 
happy monardu Of all tbe reasons be ever heard (ormahing 
war against another coaotxy, that of the French open tldt oc- 
casion was the most extraordmary s they sold they woold mate 
war on tts, fim, becaose we loved oar own consutotioo ) «e> 
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'condly, in'causu wc tlrlcstod their proccctlings; nncl luslly, 
because we presumed to prieve at the (lealh of their murdered 
Jdng. Tiius would they even destroy -those principles ol jus- 
tice, and iliose sentiments of compassion, which led us to re- 
probido tin ir crimc'-', and to heardicled at their cruellies. Thus 
would they deprive us of that last resource of humanity— to 
mourn ot er the niisforinnes and f ulibrings of the victims oftheir 
iiijutlicc. If such was the case, it mipht lie ashed, in the em- 
phatic words of the Roman writer, pini/t.'s Popn/o liomaiio 
liber cri( They would not only endeavour to destroy our poli- 
tical existence, and to deprive us of the privilepes which we en- 
joyed mulcr onr excellent constitution, hut they would eradi- 
cate our fecliugs as men ; Ihcj' would make crimes of those 
bymjjathics wliich were excited by the ditlrcsses of our common 
nature; they would repress our sighs and restrain our tears. 
Thus, except the .'•pecilic fact, which was alleged ns a ground 
of their declaration of war, namely, the uccession of his I\In- 
jesLy to the treaty between Austria and Prussia, which had 
turned out to bo entirely false and unfoimded, or the nugmen- 
tation of our annanieiit, a measure of precaution iiulispc-nEably 
requisite for the safely of the country, and the proicclion of its 
allies, all the oliicrs were merely uiyust, unfounded, absurd, 
and frivolous pretexts — pretexts which never could liavc been 
brought to justify a measure of which they wcie not previously 
strongly desirous, and which sliewcd that, instead of wailing for 
provocation, they only sought a pretence of aggression. Tlie 
death of Louis, though it only aflected the individual, was aimed 
against all sovereignty, and shewed their determination to carry 
into execution that intention, whicli they had so often professed, 
of exterminating all monarchy. As a consequence of tlia't mon- 
strous system of inconsistency which they pursued, .even while 
they professed their desire to maintain a good understanding 
with, this country, the minister of the jnarinc had written a 
letter, to tlie sea-port towns, ordering them to fit out privateers ; 
for what purpose but the projected view of making depredations 
on our commerce ? While they affected to complain of our ar- 
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maiDcntjUicj bad poiMc] a d«orcQ to fit out fifty niU of tbQlhe— • 
on armamcut which, however, It wm to bo obecrved, eii»teil 
only ID tl)8 decree 

He feared ihat, by tb\» long detail, bo bad wearied Ihepi- 
^tiericeof the hoa«, and occupied moreoflbear time than be 
at fint intended Tbo pretext*, which be had been led to cx 
amiDe alleged a* groand* for tbo declarahon of war, were of 
a natoro that required no refutation fbey were rich u crery 
man could we through , and In many of hu remark* he doubted 
not be bad begn anticipated by that contempt with which iho^ 
hoa*e would naturally regard tbo weak rearming, hot wicked 
policy, of Uieeo pretext*, , 

now cameto hiiconctaalon*— ‘\Vo,*aid Mr ritt,baTe, la 
every In^t-uicej olrtcrved Ibo ttricteat ncucrtlity with rejpect to 
the French! iia^a pmhod, to its otmoU^erten^,U» lyitem 
of temperance anc;-,v>dgt«,anr wc'lSvo bold out the mcaS’CT 
accommodiUno v« have wntod till the last moment for tab** 
factory explanabon Thcao meeni of accommodaUoD bite 
been slighted and obusod, and all along there bn* appeared no 
dUpoaiUon to give any latiifactory cxplenallcm. They be’f* 
DOW, at last, corns to an actual aggressloo, byBOuiDgoaT vtwcl* 
in our -i-ery ports, wlbool any prorocahon glveo on our part; 
without nuj preparations haviog been adopted bat lbo«o of nc- 
cmary precaution, they have declared, aad ore now waginj 
wqr Soch u tbo condnet which they ha\c purtued t ludiislbe 
sUuallon in which wo stand It now remains to bo icen whe- 
ther, onder Providence, the effort* of a free, brave, 
happy people, aided by thdr allies, wiU not be aocce**^! ® 
checking the progress of a syvtem, the pnuciplo* of which, »f 
not opposed, threaten the most fatal consequence* to IbeUa** 
qoiTlUy of tha country , the •ccuriiy of It* alTies the good oidtr 
of every Curopein government, and the happiness of the wbola 
of the human race ! 

filr Pitt tben proceeded to move tbo following addm*^ 
answer to bis Mnjesty’s messo^ 

“ Tliat an honible add ret* be presented to his Msies^Tfr-^ 
return ha Malcsty the thanks of this boose for bb mo*t graclir^ 
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^fessagfe, informing us, Ibat assembly, now exercising the 
’"powers of government in France, have, without previous notice, 
directed acts of hostility to be committed against the persons 
■^nd ‘propet ty of his Majesty’s subjects, in breach of the law of 
nations -and of the most positive stipulations of treaty ; and 
have since, on the most groundless pretences, actually declared 
\vaT against his Majesty and the United Provinces : to assure his 
IMajesty tliat, under the circumstances of this wanton and un»* 
provoked aggression, we most gratefully acknowledge his Majes- 
ty’s care and vigilance in taking the necessary steps for main- 
taining the honour of his crown, and vindicating the rights of 
his people : that his Majesty may rely on the firm and eflectual 
support of the representatives of a brave and loyal^ people, iti 
the prosecution of a just and necessary war, and in endeavour- 
ing, under the blessing of Providence, to oppose an effectual 
barrier to the farther progress of a system which strikes at the 
“security and peace of all independent nations, and is pursued in 
'open defiance of every principle of moderation, good faith, 
humanity, and justice. 

“ 'That, in a cause of such general concent, it must afford us 
' great satisfaction to learn that his Majesty has every reason to 
■3iope for the cordial co-op'eration'of those powers who are united 
'Xvith his Majesty by the ties of alliance, or Whto feel an interest 
in preventing the extension of anarchy and confusion, and ia 
•contributing to the security and tranquillity of Europe. 

^ That we are persuaded, that Whatever bis Majesty’s faithful 
subjects must consider as most deaf and sacfed, the stability of 
'our happy constitution, ‘the secdrity and honour of his Majes- 
ty's crown, and the preservation of onr laws, our liberty,' and 
nur religion, are all involved in the issue of the present contest; 
a'nd that out zeal and exertions shall be proportioned to the 
importance of tiie conjuncture, and to the magnitude and value 
of the objects for which* we have to contend." 

After the address had 'been seconded by Mr. Powys, Mr. Fox spoke at 
Considerable lehgth against the Inotion, concluding with moving an amend- 
feient to the following purport t 
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even donng the contmuance of the war, for the leuening of ihe 
^ebt by coropouud mtereil. I likewlsa metn to avoid eaother 
evil which ba« taken place m all fonner wan — the accumulatioa 
of an unfunded debt. I therefore utesd to bnng the unfunded 
debtevery year to t datioct account* In confonnUy with thl* 
pnodple, I ihall propoH the payment of (he nary debt, In 
order to reduce it to live eaUbhahment mentioood by tbo coni'* 
miUco m tbeif report Jaityeer. ^ 

1 ■ball now proceed m the moal way to itato, drat, the total 
amount of the supply, and the total amount of the way* and 
rneunj, dltungaubiog the excesMi of the temcea, and of the 
resources. 

»ATT. 

55.000 Seamen, including 

Marine*, . . . ^ l,t>00,000 0 0 

20.000 ditto, .... l/>t0,000 0 0 

Ordioary, 609|S05 5 lo 

kjttraordi. 

nary, . 08/, 7 10 0 0 

1,056,915 fi 10 

Ijtccs* of Navy Debt be- 
yond tbe Estimate of fho 
Committee, ..... 575,000 0 0 

3*971»915 5 

AIUCT. 

Army 2,570,187 18 0 

KonoTcrlam, ..... 455,851 14 B 

MUiUa 939.519 15 7 

— 3,968^59 8 a 

OltnVAVCE. 

Ordinary, 

Extraoidi- 
narfcs, 

Additional 

Eatimate, 281,079 18 8 

. 783JC6 12 1 


502,686 13 5 
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Cobb, at Lyme , . . » . i),S02 4 0 

' 7p3,;)(?S 16 I 

.S,?0LO13 10 2 

AlisccllancouB Sersiccs, ....... J75,S4*1 11 Ql 

nnrK'inNTY or ouants. 

Arising from Tmcrcrt on Exclicqvicr Bills, > 

l.olierv, . . . . ^ 222,325 2 4 

Deficiency of Ways and IMeauB . . . ' 

Deficiency of Land and JMaU, . . . 350,000 0 0 

To be made annually to tbc Sinking Fund, 200,000 0 0 

B*ilh regard to the first article, Ibc total amount of llic ex- 
pense of tbe navy, for which there have been already voted 
45,000 seamen, I would by no means have it understood that 
these are the whole number which may bo necessary to be em- 
ployed. These sums however constiuitc the whole of the supply 
in the ordinary mode of tlic estimate ; to which is to he added, 
such a sum as the committee may think proper to allow' for the 
latitude of unforeseen and unavoidable expense. 1 have before 
mentioned the extraordinary’ charges which may be expected to 
occur. I have just nov/ stated the possibility of some exceed- 
ing with regard to seamen. If the situation of this country lead 
us, as I hope it will, to take an efficient part along with our 
numerous ullies, in carrying on offensive operations against the 
enemy, a considerable increase of expense in our military esta- 
blishment will be necessary. Ililhcrto, w'e have hired none but 
the Hanoverian troops ; but, iu ibis case, we may have occasion 
-to employ a considerable body of other foreign troops, in order 
to press on all sides the common enemy. Some additional ex- 
pense will be incurred by domestic encampments. An increase 
will also accrue in the sum allowed to tbe loyalists, some of 
whom have been sent to Canada. A loss may perhaps accrue in 
the lottery, on account oLcerlain regulations whicli it has been 
found necessary to make. It is, therefore, my opinion, that a 
considerable sum should be set apart to enable his Majesty td 
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is>' im piTt^ ptAxcBii,- 

Dett, induding lie annual ContnbuUon of 

200 ,000/ *1,6:50.000 

CouUuubUoQ of temporary Toxet , , . , , 355,000 


.f.^25<),656 

Ttat part oF the •latcmcat, vhrcb relate* l© the turpJu* of tie 
Gonaolidaled food, on the 5th of Janoar^ last, I trust still afford 
rmicli salisfiictiQn GenlkcDcn nill VecoUect the expenses 
of 1792 «era to be defrayed by the amount of the lexeune to the 
5th of Apnl 179^ f it happens that the exp ensea srere nut 
only defrayed on the ith of January 1795, but a tnrploi actually 
jrmalned, conteqflenUy the produce of iba quarter endmg on 
the Jth of April, r» appheafale to the esigenefes of the pTWcnl 
jtar i of the produce of Uus quarter, 435/)00l. hareboen already 
'voted. Sopposing It to be ti (avoQimble as it has been In fonser 
jrara, 27 <^,0001. 'rUI rtmam of Um quarter, In «dd\Uou to the 
435,000/ of schwh the nation sdD J^stS'uT avail ittdf. Still, 
however, I to carry on the year from the 5lh April 1793» 
to the 5ih of \pril 17JH^ Uowreer trmgdne m toy own ex» 
peclatioos of the floumbtng state of the menne, I have always 
WTihed to be tnodcrsie in my calcolatioiis , 1 have therefore, npon 
former occasions, as si prerent, Uken it upon thn average of tha 
foer lost year*. It is mv InteotloD to controee those teroporajy 
taxes which were imposed npon occasion of iheSpanisharmatnent, 
end which expire at dllfcrent pcnodi They bad been found to 
be attended with ru» psittcnlor loconvtnlcnce to the coontry, 
and troold consequently bo Tobmltled to with less leloctsncc than 
any fresh impcot? TUwo aroonni to 255,000/. which sum I 
eboold bencefurili proposa to consider as pan of the supply. 

s Ucolfi lo t>» rrcTtTvd hr Ibc OvnmiwVjiieTi f^Kc^Uw of tbv N»- 
th.’ttd OvhtfnUia Fx>r Qowtmtofoa /uiwrj I"?4, 
Cmrtvfoinliai-Stb ApritnM JT 5W,U5 
atfcr«jyi“^a 56i,4« 

icxb Octobrt 34« JW 
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The aid vfbich I liaveAew to suggest is, wbat often has been 
looked upon as entirely cbimerical, and bas been treated, at best, 
as precarious and uncertain ; namely, tbe assistance to tbe 
finances of this country to be derived from those of India. This 
assistance my right honourable friend * pledged himself for, when 
he could neither foresee the war which threatened the opulence of 
India, nor the present war which could render its resources desi- 
rable to this country. I am now happy to state that the fulfil- 
ment of his promise has arrived, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which seemed to bar its accomplishment ; and that, in a 

sum of not less than 5Q0,000Z. from the finances of India, will be 
applicable to the expenses of this countr^^ hly right honourable 
friend has not only stated his propositions on this subject dis- 
tinctly, article by article, but published them to the world ; and 
thus taken every method to invite discussion, and challenge con-^ 
tradiction. The political and commercial arrangements of India 
are not yet before the house ; nor'has any plan, with respect to 
them, been definitively settled: but, whatever be the plan 
adopted, I trust it will be one attended with no less advantage 
that than proposed by my right honourable friend ; "so that, in 
any case, I may with confidence, promise the benefit which it has 
been stated will result from the assistance of India. The whole 
make a total of 6,(J4>9,000/. so that there remains 4,500,000/. to 
be provided for by other resources. Of this sum, there is 
1,650,000/1 in the hands of the commissioners of the national 
debt, which they would readily subscribe ; and for the regt there 
will be wanting a loan of 2,900,000/. 

I have not made any proposals concerning the terms of the 
loan, because I considered it, first, as my duty to submit this 
statement to the public, in order to avoid any thing which might 
have the appearance of deception. A sum of 240,000/. will 
he wanting lo pay the interest of this loan ; for which pur- 
pose I mean to devote the taxes imposed upon occasion of the 
Spanish armament. These taxes were of two kinds, some of 
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them terajwrary, and other* perpetnal. Of thtte, the addrtiontl, 
tax on billa, cwl the gamo duty, amonnted to W,000/. The tax 
of ODB peon; {>er galkin on oil Bnuih eptnU, which Borel; was, 
in lUelf, a matter of proper reguUtioOt produced a emu of 
11^,000/. Another of thcae \raa the addition of ten per cent, 
upon oil atseeietl toxoe, trhicb amoonted to abont ^O/XK)/ j 
making, upon the nbole, a »mn of CSfjOOOf. According to the 
present price of Uocka, and recent eventa are not Ukelj to duai- 
nuh their ralue, I will oon lay before the eommittae a general 
statement of the whole tubjcct, m ono connected point of view j 

OCKEtlAL STITEMEXT. 

Amount of Supply X' ll|182,213 
Do. of Waji and Means S,^J »,606 

2 , 8 S 2 ^ir 

Add, >Iooey Irom Comtril»auoner> 


X 4,592,317 »y, AfiOOfiCO 

■> 

4400 , COO/, at 75 per cent, it equal to . • .f. 6,000,000 


C, 000,000? at 3 per cent. 1 ® equal to , . . jT. 150,000 
To rffaich add on oddittonal I per cent. . . . 60,000 

X 240,000 


jO per cent.OD A**c»»ed Taxe®, . . 
Driush Splnlj 

BlIU and Receipts 

Game Duty, 


C Temporarr 

1 12,000 > continued. 
68,000 
17,000 


X 297,000 


This, I bcTio^-e, i» nearly the staiotnent which 1 meant to subt 
rrut to the commiUev. I ou will hara perceived that I bar* 
»t lied a hirpc and ampk pra\ufoia. In point of expew, allh * 
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view to nti CKleiuit <1 ^ruie el' opt^rnlii'n'. You will »l.o p^rcoivc 
that I have nehU ii h-.r^e pn>vi;;uM for tin- eNtn'.ordiuary and 
ujifnrei’fe.i occi'.ivtica i '.vlileh may uiifc dminy the : v.hile, 
•At the .-auiu lime, I liavc lUlt tidcd to the ohja t of duv.n 

. t!;(; uiiriuuied deht, anvl afplum; the uniittid Mirplns to the o.k- 
tii;ciit.Ji\ of tiic fmuli d tiebt. 'J he mmtuiti' a v. ill at Ita'-trcc 
that I ha\c not m -buetl, ho\v(:v<T paiiifel. to do my duly ; 
that I liavc- }irt-p;',red, dtcidedly, to rm ft evrnt', fisui to h t 
them hiuov the extent of the oj criition*. with v.Licli tl,i' pn iMit 
ttiicl futtirc ^‘.ate of the w.u muy be ..Itended * tnui thoogh I thovtld 
di-eni it pteiuni])Uiou? to ; j ecadate tmich abnist the eveiU'- of n. 
war wfiieh nui^l always be iicrniopanital v ith loine depue (tf 
:;USiH.'nce atul lUiteitiiinly, I do not ibmh it it, : h ib to 
tome obtcrvationi. ivitii rc ;;n.el to tlto war in wltieli wo arc en- 
gaged. 'I'he f xcetf of tin.' prrjuaiicnt K'vciutc, if J-ept ttp, j.*: tio 
Ics? than 1)00,0001, nbnvo the peace cf (nblibliment ; v.bith (.ven, 
if destroyed by wtir, will leave the ronnlry in )Jo^‘e^^;l)ll of all 
its ordinan* rcvcmic. Thi'! 51 00,00 D/. J hit\C‘ not lah< n into my 
reasoning. 1 have taken care not to found any fulcnlnliun upon 
it; because I was dc'-irous to leave it as a security against ihotc 
accidents and comiugencies to which every war is liable, Xo- 
ihing, certainly, is so difRcult, ae to cal(:uh-;t(.', with anv degree 
of certainly, upon the events of a war; ycl, if the saun* good 
fortune which Ivas uuended us in tlic outset, shall continue to 
accompany us, wc have every tiling to hope, and little len.'^oii to 
- dread that our commerce will inert with much iiitcri option ; in 
which case, our revenue could not suffer. At the ramc time, it 
has been my object to prepare yon for sinister event'., and to 
make provision .against every calamity that tun porM’ulv occur. 
The committee will sec, from the alatemento which ! hiive Eufr* 
milled to them, that even it ilic slrngglo in whicli v/c are 
gaged should last beyond the present year, wc sliai! be able .o 
'cariy it on during the next, without any nddilional' burtiiro* f 
am not desirous to draw a sanguine pictuie. I was carcibl m 
■state none of these Cncountgeintnts to a v.-ar in ,auy of 0 .,cprC' 
vious discussions, I considered that we ou«hl then to 

o 
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ftolely cm the menU of the caae, and that, if coaaidejW A 
war at iiecetSdry, ne ^rere boaod to meet it, etca to lU ulrnott 
extent. There ta no part which wo ought not (b be prepared 
to ttcrlfico for the presenmtvjn of the whole Thu it a war In 
which, not merelj adopting emp^ profeetloct, butapeokiog the 
language of our bearta, and fulfilling the unprestiont of onr 
dot^, we ere ready to aocnfico our hre* and fortunea for ibe 
tafety of the country, the eccunty of Europe, and in the caute 
of juatlce, bumenity, and religion. I will not do such injmtlcC 
to any one cm to inppote, that, in iucb a caoae, they are not 
ready lo go the gniateit length, and to make crery aacnfico that 
ju^ bo required* I will here barely touch upon U» ctmtml 
whidi the preaent utuaUon of the country ofTen to the floorUlr^ 
U3g atate during the laat eesalon wuh regard to rerenno That 
contrast no man ImU more acTcrcly than I do. No man can 
more deeply regret any Interrnption to the prosperona state of 
the rertnoe, the ol^ect of 'my moat muioas aUention and my 
isoat faTOonte withes, bot if they consider the situation of the 
peighbouritig and hostile slnto tHtb lespect to reveoun, they 
hare oo reason to despond. Instead of giving way to feelbga 
of qseleu regret upon that occasion, 1 tmat you art Influenced 
by far different scntlmeats. 

Many ore the mollNes whlih have Induced us to enter into thO 
war.— I have heard of vturso! honour j and sorb, too, have been 
deemtd wars of prudeuco and policy. On the present otJcaifcn* 
whnleTer can nu*o the feelings, or animate the exerticms of a 
people, concur to prompt us to the contest. The contempt 
which the French 1 ovo shewn fo^ a neutrality, on our part 
mo»t strictly obeorred, tl»a %lobtUous of tlrtnc solemn and 
plighted faiiht Ihcirpresomploous ottempu to interfere in the 
go>*ernment of this country, and to arm our subjects agihat 
ourselvci , to Tihf) a monarch, the object of our pretiiude, retc- 
iTDctf, nod affection ; mid to bepamti: the court from Uie people, 
by reptesenUng thuni as Influenced by different motives, and 
acting from different Intcrcilv— \fler provocations so wanton. 
*0 often repeated, and so bi^ly aggravated, docs not this b?- 
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-come, on our part, a war o£ honour ; a war necessary to assert 
'the spirit of the nation, and‘the dignity of the British name f 
I have heard of wars undertaken for the general security of Eu- 
rope ; was it ever so threatened as by the progress of the French 
arms, and the system of ambition and aggrandizement which 
they have discovered ? I have heard of wars for the defence of 
the Protestant religion : our enemies in this instance, are equal- 
ly the enemies of all religion — of Lutheranism, of Calvinism; 
and desirous to propagate, every where, by the force of their 
arms, that system of infidelity which they avow in their prin- 
ciples. I have heard of wars undertaken in defence of the law- 
ful succession ; but now we fight in defence of our hereditary 
monarchy. We are at war with those who would destroy the 
whole fabric of our constitution. When I look at these thuigs, 
they aflbrd me encouragement and consolation ; and support me 
in discharging the painful task, to which I am now called by my 
duty. The retrospect to that flourishing state in which we were 
placed previous to this war, ought to teach us to know the va- 
lue of the present order of things ; and to resist the malignant 
and envious attempts of those who would deprive us of that hap- 
piness which they despair themselves to attain. We ought to 
i-emember, that that very prosperous situation at the present 
crisis supplies us with the exertions, and furnishes us with the 
means, which our exigencies demand. In such a cause as that 
in which we are now engaged, I trust that our exertions will 
terminate only with our lives. On this ground I have brought 
forward the resolutions which I am now to propose ; and on this" 
ground, I now trust for your support. 

. '' 

The several resolutions were afterwards put and agreed to. 

' ^ "I ; 


3Iaj/'7, 1793. 

On a. motion by Mr. Grey, for referring to a committee various j)etitions 
, tliat bad been presented to the House, praying foi a Eefoim in the lepre- 
, scntation of tlie people in Parliament, t 
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Me, Prrr gpolji to t^u fbtknrlDg «lEect i 
I am anxiOQ* to deliver my opioiou before, from the Ulenesa 
of the hour, end’ the length to which the di»cut 4 iQn haa been 
earned, the attention of the house tball be eabanitcd, I feel 
more panicularly detiroda, oh account of llw ihore which I have 
had In ogitanng the qneation of a parllamcnUry reform, to eUle 
fully and dlitmctly Uie reaaooa which Induce me to realit the 
motion which la now brongbl forwanl. The question at the 
preaent time involves the fate of all those who have hilberto 
been 60 long protected by the Dntish conatltutmn, nay, it in- 
Tolvtt the fundamental pnnciplea of erery aomety and form of 
govemmonL But first 1 bUqU beg leave to remind the boose of 
the grounds upon which I opposed the notice of a parliamentary 
reform, when brought forward la»t session The opinion, whidi 
I then entertained, Is conBruied by wbot has since occurred, and 
hoi evto receivud strength from tbe petition now on the tablet 
and tbe motion before the bouse. 1 then coacidered the agita- 
tion of the qoeslion u capable of pnxIuciDg much miicbief, and 
likely to W attended with no good. Socb was tbe coocluiioa 
which I formed from expenence. I had myself, on different oc- 
enwODi, propoacd a reform, In situations which setnjed fovonr- 
able to my abject, and supported by persons of the highest re- 
speclahlUty.and had even then fuled. Several gentlemen, &oma 
dread of the coDBcqiicnces of InnOTallou, and from a doubt 
wbclber the adTontogo to bo obtained wot such as would com* 
penmto for the rule incorrcd, opposed my news If such argo- 
rocnli had formerly succeeded, bow much force had they last 
year acquired from tb^ dreadful lesson afforded io the example 
of a neigbouring kingdom f Tbo scene of borrors which it then 
presented, exceeded inwgiDalion, fat abort, as It stopped, of what 
has since occurred. 1 perceived fomiing wnhin the bosom of Oio 
country a imcll, but uot contemptible, party, who aspired ol 
somethircg more tlwa a cooder<to reform, whose obji-ct indeed 
was nothing less than to inttuduce hrre those Kreiicb prioapWs 
which, from tbelr cotucqucnces, I could not regard but with Iwr- 
Tor. I lair therefore, that while none of that good of wbkh a 
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moderate reform might be productive wns to be obitiincd, mucli 
danger might be incurred, and nn opening afforded to wiclcod 
perions to subvert that vei^' constitution wliich wo were desirous 
to improve, only in order that we might preserve : or, though 
the attempt to reform might not be attended with the total sub- 
version of the constitution, yet it might lead to a state of confu- 
sion and (iistraciion, which at least would disturb tlie enjoyment 
of these bles'-ings of nliich we were in possession, f thus fnumi 
the probability of good but little, while llic mischief was of a size 
so gigantic as to oixccd calculation. And ujion this reasoning, 
even if I had rated as high as ever llic advantages of a reform, 
and bod seen a greater probability than had iiilherto .appeared 
of accomplishing such a reform, I would rather have abandoned 
mv object ilian have incurred or increased the danger. 1 v.'ould 
rather forego for ever the advantages of reform, than risk for, a 
moment the existence of the Britisii cf>n5timtion. Besides, I 
cotuidered the necessity for a reform, in consequence of circum- 
stances which had since occurred, to be considerably less than 
when I liad brcuglit forward my original motion. Bui lio'.v Ihcn 
was the necition argued on the other side? Ti.e danger which 
I stated vr.s not denied. But it was alleged that this was pre- 


C-stlv the time to bring forrrs.rd & mederate reform, as the best 
mcaas to eciet violent spirits, and the surest remedy agalnet 
ruioows innovation. The gcntkmca who r.cw come forward hi 
'the cease cf parhameLta- reform, J Lave r.o doubt, were c-n- 
cccraiod in ti.c.r frit crertioas Lj the nope t/.ot tf;ey scooid be 
to evtrewe Ae violent spirit-, and that moderate men, 
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fcgwa»t qot berag allowed to mlrodaco the ftibje« of the ofliurt 
of Praoco, wbuib I coouder as mtimritolj, esaeotlalljr, tiai 
porubly connected with (ho pment que5tJoa. 

Another year has uow posted In that country, dtagracod wUh 
eires»€5 ond oulragpi lo heumd, that they efface the tnetnoiy of 
thoie which formerly occontd, and lence of them only the 
faint Iracea, and the image hardly visible. The conduct of the 
rrench, in all lU cirruunUmoea* bore a pecolUr application to 
ihii country it prcicintcd Uio fndu optumg, In doe aeaaon, the 
kgitunate otfepnng of those trees, under the tpectou* pretext 
of hber^, planted tgainat ihu countiy end iu alliei. The 
Froach bad disclosed a system of ’disseminating their prittciplee, 
end procuring proselytes In every pert of Europe,-— a system 
which they had purticukrly followed op with respect to Ibis 
country. Such wss tbo case w»tl»cmt — what was the situation 
of affain wlthiu t Sooetiea bad been formed in this country, 
affiliated with the jacobin doba In France i end though they had 
itnca aseuroed a different shape, were then employed for tbe 
purpcee of spreudiog jacobin pnbdples. In this oli^ect they 
proceeded with a d^free of boldness and confidence, propor- 
tioned to the cuccess of the French arms. We thns beheld tbo 
acheme which we bad antkipated as the result of tho new con* 
slitoUoos in France, opeolog upon ui. We had tnore Immediately 
an oppoTtornty of Seeing what were the viers of the legBlatoia 
in France with respect to thu country, and what their instru- 
tnenis lo England were endeavouring to e&xt, lorwhUe in 
France they always mentioned the pretext of a pSTlUmcntsiy 
reform, as tbe medium by which they were to introduce their 
priwfip’tto, “iiaitt Tcc)itoximttfi>teiu wVwnys \irtk taot \t» ccrtfotsi 
the system of*psjliamentaTy refonn with all those delusive doc- 
tnn«, upon which was founded tho newly-raited tibric of 
French freedom — Notidog leu than a neiional couvtm^nwss 
held out aa a inlKnent remedy for tbo oboses which ptrrafled ta 
the Tepresenistion, and the eola organ through which a more 
perfect fonn of gover nm ent was to be obtained ; namely, such 
a govertonent as should acknowledge no other source of autho* 
3 
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rity and nt> dther rule of c6nduct, than the will of the majority. 
Jn short, French principles were inculcated as the true standard 
of political belief, and the example df the French government 
proposed as a worthy object of imitation. 

I how proceed to’evelits of a more recent date. The spirit of 
disaffection which had been thus raised waa happily kept under, 
and prevented from breaking out into action by the seasonable 
interference of the legislature, by the vigilance and exertions of 
the executive power, by the loyalty', vigour, and unanimity of 
the people, and likewise by the interposition of Providence, in 
the turn lately given to affairs on the contiueht, and the check 
experienced by the French arms. The admirers and supporters 
of French policy' in this country felt a depression of spirits from 
the defeat of their friends and allies, which for a time gave a, 
fatal blow to their hopes, and' compelled them to conceal their 
views, and to assume a veil of caution but ill suited to the ar- 
dour of their temper, and the boldness of their enterprise, 
■.u But though they had thus been forced fora while to relinquish 
their schemes, it was not to be presumed from this that they had 
by any means abandoned them — No; they still indulged the 
same hopes, they still meditated the same plans, and only lay 
by to watch for an opportunity favourable to the accomplish- 
ment of their designs. For that purpose,^ they had looked pe. 
xmliarly to the question of parliamentary reform. Previous to 
the bringing forward of the present motion, a great number of pe- 
titions had been presented to the house, equally singular in their 
form, expression, and the manner in which they had thus been 
submitted to notice. They had been introduced under the au- 
spices of the gentlemen who supported the motion. Tiiey were all 
of three descriptions, except that one upon whicli the motion was 
more particularly founded, and a petition from Nottingham, 
conceived in exactly the same terms with one which bad been 
received from that place in J782. When it had first been re- 
ceived, it came after a long war, which had harassed and ex- 
hausted the country, and the calamities of v\hich it stated as a 
proper ground for a reform of parliament ; unfortunately, it still 
" : 1.2 
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ctoplojed tbo tamo languago, and gave Iho some dwcriptkm oT 
the count/)’, after a long and projpcrooi peace. AH tbo« pe* 
titiom came either from England or from ScoGaad, or from 
pltc« in England and Scotland, that •cemed to hate no natural 
conuecUon ot likelihood of commanlcntion. Yet coming from 
tltcao different place*, tbej wrfro all the same in tnbiitnce lind 
ntariy the aame in itylot whatever ntUa 'difleronco there might 
be In the dprealon, they Bwmed ftH to proceed from the ywro* 
batuU^ 

racKt tnut cmrUai ne, 

Kn rfhvTM temai : {itafaavffrrt me wrorw»» 

They all. It muit bo coofetted, betrayed a eitong timily nkn* 
nett, Ahnott tbo only dlSercnco wnt, that tboto from Scot* 
land expressed tbolr turpmn at tbe immensa load of debt, 
notwilhitandlog tbo extent of the t,acv which they itated at 
twenty millkmt,— four mlUloni aboro the truth. All of them 
■were Ibe ntno In prajorj they concurred lu prayiug for the 
right hf Qolrcrtal iuff«agc, na the bam of that reform which 
they dwifcd. 

With rrspecl to the»o peliUona, two question* arise ; first, 
what wdghi ihoy oogbt to bare with tho Luuie, and bow far 
they ought to bo allowed to go In InBumeing their judgment} 
and secondly, wbether tbl* H a season proper for the cowlde. 
mutm of that object which they claim, and fiVottraMe to a 
temperate rtlbrm? On tbo first pciut, when petitions came 
to the boose, fabricated in app«&rmnec, similar in substance and 
oxpresifon, it did not require morb lima to dctennlno in aliat 
point of view they were to bo cooildered. There au ercfy 
reason to itrtpcct }b*t they were the work of a few ludlridoali. 
They had crrtaidly macb more the appearance of the deslfn of 
o few ImHriduals, than of the general expraslorv of the sentl- 
roenu of the country. If It were cskedi, then, what weight they 
ought to haec^ tbo answer in ease. Noue. IVhat weight 
ought to bcloug to pelillon* coming to thb house In those rin- 
coimtanccs, cnnylng every nppcarance of eercert and system, 
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coml^incd in tlie stnne jira}cr, nnd expressed nearly in tlic same 
language ? The frnud is loo grc>ss inul palpable, and it is 
evidentlVom wbalfpinrlcr they eoino, and with what views they 
arc presented. All the circumstances in France and this 
country point out the present as a season unfavourable to a 
temperate reform. The gentlemen who support tlie motion 
have been engaged in a society for the purjiosc, ns they them- 
selves state, of allaying the violence of those who might bo 
misled by a blind rage of innovation, and enlightening the 
people with respect to the nature of their true claims. Such 
had been the objects vvhiclj they had held out at their com- 
mencement ; they had proposed to make a fair experiment, to 
aliovV the people of England n full opportunity of procuring a 
rational and moderate reform ; and if tliey should find that 
the}' could not succeed, and that the people should be disin- 
clined to any plan of reform, and not disjiuscd to prosecute the 
measures which they should recommend, tiicy were then to 
abandon their purpose. They had now gone on for upwards of 
0 twelvemonth, publishing to enlighten the people, and using 
every means to promote their own influence, and during all 
that time they had not been able to make a convert of one man 
in England, — They had been obliged at last to come forward 
with a petition of their own, introduced to the house on the 
very day that the debate was to lake place. The other jietilions 
which united in the same object of demanding jiarliamentary 
reform carried a suspicious and dangerous appearance. Ought 
they not then, consistently with those principles which they had 
avowed in the outset, to have come forward upon this occasion, 
to have acknowledged their mistake-, and their conviction that 
the people of England were not desirous of a reform, to have 
given up their object in wliich they found tliej could not sue 
ceed, and to have joined with us in oi>posing a reform which is 
not even desired, and which could not be granted with any 
propriety in the present moment, or even with the chance of 
advantage to those for whom it is deinnndcd ? 

But what are the grounds upon which they now bring forward 
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■thU quwtion of refortnf Hrit, they itato, tlixt from tbe genc- 
r«l bom of loyalty cirprencd by Ibo nillon upon the firat 
oltrm, there it no rctson to fear that the poopki will pws b<s 
fond Ue bound* of dUcrolion, and Ihn^ do Kroeon can be morn 
fiitonrablc for n temperate reform then thit m yrhich they boro 
*0 itrongly tcttlflod thrir ottochmont to the eitaUiihcd order of 
thing*, and iherr roluctanco to any cliange. Of ihu temper 
they recommend to u* to lake Ibo ndvantnje. But bonr *lruid» 
the easel The fiict, I grant, b Indeed true. But It b also 
true, that tocletiet In thi* eonotry have been anxlomly leeking 
not to obtain reform, but to dod conte of dkiatbractloDi not 
to allay the vioterare of ionovotloo, but to Inflamo dUcontenU 
Is it then out of defercnco to that tmal! party, actnated by mch 
prmctples, and pursatog rach a hoe of conduct, tlist ire ore to 
grant o reform j and not out of respect to the great body of tho 
people of England, anltnaied by a spirit of tho purett loyalty, 
end too touch attached to the blessings of tho constitution and 
the present gcrremfflect to adth to baxard them by a change { 
^Ybat then Is the question atlsioo) U Is the nunc question 
tiblch it non at Ime «Uh tUo wholo of Europe, abo are con« 
tending for the cause of order, of justice, of humanity, of re- 
ligion, In opposition to anarchy, to Injustice, to cruelty, to in- 
fldclUy. I am sensible that ninety nine out of n hundred of 
tbo people of England are warm Id those vcntimcnts, ore sensible 
o^tho security iclilch they cijoy for these blrasings from lEo 
frame of our excellent coniUtutloo | and, lofar fhora wuhlng to 
touch It with on innovating band, nr© prepared in defeml it 
•gainst CNtry attack, Ar© wo to )leW then to the clamours of 
dlaatlsfictbn nnd dUcontenti and art wo to dlrtgerd the 
voice of talfa&cUQn and gjatltude? Are «o, In otrter to groUfy 
the capneo, or sooth tbo Insoleoco, of a few dtsoffccted, to 
neglect Ih* benefit of the common body! Arc we, at a mo ^ 
metU of emergency Me thw, when the great coatc of all ll at 
stake, to suspend our cares for the public wcltm., sod attend 
to the dbcowloo of petty claims and the redress of unagloory 
gTit%'aitccs I Art we, at aoch ft roomeut, In order to pTcase a 
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few individuals, to hazard the consequence of producing alarm 
and distrust in the general- body, firm and united in the com- 
mon cause ? This would indeed resemble tlie conduct of those 
who, at the moment that their citadel v?as besieged, should pro- 
ceed to the discussion of points of difterence, rather than attend 
♦ 

to providing the means of defence. 

The next ground alleged for bringing forward the motion’ for 
reform at present was, that this was a time of war, and that, 
from the situation of commercial credit, the country was in a 
state of alarm and distrust. These certainly^ were very strange 
reasons for such a measure. If we are engaged in a war for 
the purpose of defending ourselves against a foreign enemy, is 
this a reason why we should hazard the consequences of any 
distraction at home ? This, instead of diminishing, would be 
the most effectual method to add to the evil. Of the state^ of 
credit I shall say nothing, though the reasoning, as applied to it, 
stands in the same predicament j certain it is,) tliht considerable 
embarrassment has lately taken place, a circumstance at all times 
very apt to result from an extensive commerce. The legis- 
lature, much to their honour, have stepped forward, and made 
an exertion for the aid of the merchants, which, as it is ex- 
traordinary', I hope it will be sbccessful : but can this embarrass- 
ment be ascribed to the constitution, except by making the con- 
stitution the cause of that extent to which commerce has been 
carried ? Can this period and this state of affairs, however, 
be. brought forward as''grounds for reform by gentlemen who 
last year stated on the same occasion the duration of a long 
peace, and the high state of public prosperity, as their motives 
for calling the attention of the house to that subject ? These 
are certainly novelties which require to be reconciled before 
the gentlemen can make any pretensions to consistency of rea- 
soning. 

I shall next proceed to remark ^on the precise nature of the 
motion itself. The motion is, to refer to a committee one of ' 
those petitions for a reform which have been -presented to the 
hbuse. Whether the honourable gentleman who made the mo- 
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tion meatiB Uktwiie to refer tUcm all, ii a pomt of whacfa I ato ^ 
notatcertoined. [Mr. Gr^bcra aoddfd wjcnt-] If he dimhi 
to refer them all, my reaioamg on the latgect u reduced to a 
"rwy tbort compuM. Ought we to refisr to a committee to -delh* 
berate on the meaiure of nQUmited autthigo?^ The orctim- • 
•taiico of IiaTing moved to refer the piayeta of the petaiom, 
tnlbout bimng pointed oat any tpociBc plan for obtaining Ibexr '' 
oigect, clearly rendera it improper to go Into any diicu«ioa on 
the anbject. 'Hi* drcamstanco baa a tendency to eccate di»- ' 
content, witbont affording the meoni of allaying l^. Tbongh I 
formerly moved for a geDrral Inqiury, I wa» aftorward* con^ " 
vmced, that it vronld be attended with no good effdctj and I 
abandoned tbe motion. I became aenaible that there was no 
chance of obtaining any advantage, but by bnugiog fonrord a ■* 
•peciOo pTopoaiuon. If X fboogbt ao then, bow mneb more ' 
must 1 now be coo firmed In the aame oplmoo 1 If any ob,{cet i 
u proposed for ducujiioD, it ongbt to be a tpocific object The ’ 
contrary mode can tend only to parplos the discutston, and In * 
render it produettre of mitchieb 

1 abaU now shortly observe on the manner of introdoeicg thi^ 
bosoees. The honoorable gentleman stated /airly and can* 
dldly, that be brought fomard the present qoestioD, not on the • 
ground of ngbt, but of expodiency. I ihmk so too. To ul 
of an abftmcted ngbt of eqoal rcpresentalioD, » ubford. It is 
to arrogate *h"r nght to one form of government, wheteM Pro- 
vidence has Bccommodated the different forms uf government 
to the different atale* of society m which they lubsUt There 
are m nmny different rights a« the causes which occur to diver- ► 
* 1 ^ the niodea of gorernmenf There is ono nght for aRotnaD, 
another for on Atheman, and a third for aLacedemoolan , but ^ 
the honourable gentleman disclaimed the ground of gC’- 
nerol and abstracted right, he has so far tnUrged bii groond of 
eiqjedwnce as to erobrace the mode of reasoning, by which that 
wild theory U tupported. lie has declared himself ready to 
take even univcml Buffrage,— -that mode which bo approves the 
rather t bew to loffcr the consUtulion lo rcmaiu as It Is. 
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I so far differ with him, that I would rather abandon what I 
conceive to be the best plan of reform, than risk the conse-. 
quences of any hazard to the constitution, as it at present sub- 
sists. Can I then embark in the same committee with the ho-, 
nourable gentleman, while he rejects the only plan on which I 
have contended for reform, and is ready to give into that 'which 
he himself deems the worst? I must confess myself alarmed 
at the extent to which he carries his object ; and I cannot help 
looking at the society with some degree of suspicion, in conse- 
quence of a letter which I hhd signed with his ovVn name. 
This letter is addressed to the people of Sheffield. These people 
have so well benefited by those lessons of caution and modera- 
tion which they received from their patrons, the friends of the 
people, that they lately addressed 'to the house a petition for 
parliamentary reform, conceived in such terms as rendered it 
Improper to be received. They early 'communicated to the 
friends of the people their plan for a parliamentary reform, by 
assembling a convention of national delegates. The answer to 
this is nearly expressed in'the following words On the plan 
which you have suggested we do not think it yet a fit lime to 
deliberate. In a more advanced .stage it may become a proper 
subject of discussion.” The honourable gentleman, in his ideas 
of reform, proceeds upon grounds directly opposite to mine, 
not indeed less hostile to my views than they are to the present 
form of the constitution. Upon tlie whole, from the method 
which he proposes, -I see no piobabilily of a temperate reform, 
and, if granted, ‘it wouldmot even answer the end for which it 
is demanded. 'So far from satisfying those who .now solicit it, 
it would only extend their views, and multiply and encourage 
their claims; they want not a" parliamentry reform for itself, 
but for something else, in which they have a prospect. They 
. consider it not as the end of their wishes, but only as means - 
which may lead to their accomplishment. 

But here wo are told, that by refusing this reform, we are 
acting upon the same principle by which we lost America, by' 
not complying with the demands of that country. 'The Ameri- 
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caBS desired Bpaofic relief, tb^ pointed oat a defloitc- object 
with which they pledged tbetnscl^'e* to be latofied. It w« 
refused to them, beciase U wm said, that it would cmly encou- 
rage them to tuk for more J do oot cow mean to enter on the 
propnety of this rufoial, or a dwcowian of the mean* by which 
Amencft wat lost ; but I cannot fwlp remarfang that there i» a 
wide diffcTEoco between the two case* Hens no specific rehef 
it demanded, no definite object i* pointed out Von are de- 
sired to give, what nobody adu} and to those who tell yon, 
that eren if yoo ^ve it them, they wiU not bo satitfied It 1^ 
been aiked, who were the they so often alluded to to the conne 
of the ddiate 'Ihe answer was short They wore those who 
hare signed the petition®. They claim that which can be re* 
solred into nothing but • deduction of French priudplei that 
which a^l^nned the wiU of the m&jonty, the will of ibh mulU- 
tode The fehtJon^ renni^yev' to Se p>«?p-Dt*d to deliberato 
whether it is right to g^ee mdrridual •olTmge’^ 

<^uettioo, I am net prepared to deliberate} first, becaoseH 
wranls no dehboradon, and secondly, because I bate denberated 
upon K long enough already Ibarecolbeen so Inaltentnre to 
what baa now psaaed m a oelghboariog kingdom, nor have I 
been so unaffected by the transactions which baTo there occurred, 
os not frequently to have taken this subject into coniiderahon, 

I phs M now grfo my reasons, why I am oot prepared to delt- 
berata on the quetsdon and first, because tny plan went to 
gire rlgoor and stsbili^ to tbo ancient prinoples of the cohstl- 
tatiem, sod not to introduce into it any naw principles The 
merit of the British consbtotion U to be estimated, not hj me- 
tjiphyslcal Ideas, not by vague theories, but by analysing it in 
practice lu benefits are coollnsed by the sure and infrUihfo 
test of experience It is oo this ground, that the reprcsentatloo 
oftho people, which must alsrays be deemed a motl wlooble, 
port of the constitotioo, rests on Its present fooling. In th^ 
history of this country, from theearlifst period down to tbti 
In which 1 now spcii the number of electors have always been 
fcw In proportion that of the great body of die people 
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plan A 7 ont to regulate the distribution of the right of electing 
members, to add some, and to transfer olliers : when such was 
my plan, am I to be told, that I have been an advocate for par- 
liamentary reform, as if I had espoused the same side of the 
question which is now taken up by these honourable gentlemen, 
and were now resisting that cause which I liud formerly' sup- 
ported ? I aflirm, tluit my plan is as contrary to that of the 
honourable gentleman, as his is to the constitution : nay, I go far- 
ther ; I agree with the honourable gcnlldman that to adopt the 
system now proposed, is to adopt the principles of the French 
code, and follow the example of their legislators. As ihese 
principles are unknown in the histor}- of this country, it is to 
France only that we can look for their origin. The same prin- 
ciple which claims individual suflrage, and aflirfns that every 
man has an equal right to a share in the representation, is that 
which serves ns the basis of that declaration of rights on which 
the French legislators have founded their government. We 

• ought to recollect that there are C50 persons who possess an 
equal voice in the legislature with that of this house ; that 

• there is a king, wlfo, to the third of the legislative, adds the 
whole of the executive power ; and if this principle of individual 
suffrage be granted, and be carried to its utmost extent, it goes 
to subvert the peerage, to depose the king, and, in fine, to ex- 
tinguish every hereditary distinction, and every privileged order, 
and to establish that system of equalising anarch}' announced in . 
the code of French legislation, and attested in the blood of the 
massacres at Paris, 

The question then is, whether you will abide by your con- 
. fititutioD, Or hazard a "chauge, with all that dreadful train of 
consequences with which we have seen it attended in a neigh- 
bouring kingdom ? Abide by your constitution, did I say ? It 
cannot be necessary for me to add a word mofe. But^ would 
not stop there if it were possible to go Farther, If it were pos- 
sible for an Englishman to forget his attachment to the epnstitu- 
-tion and his loyalty to the soveicign— if it were possible for him 
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tiona In which we might bo coii^>^led to iidopt tnch a condocti 
Agiioat neceisUy there I* no pOMlblhfy of contending. But, 
indeed, U woald be mther Btruigeif wetbould do that at th^ 
beginning of a moat anccetsfal war, which cocld only h« ndti* 
table atithe conclauon of a most disattront one. It woold be 
a pnnciple rather tomeaUatnow, if, TfhcDunjuBtl/attacied.and 
fi?rced into a war,, we tbould think proper to ceato from all bos- 
tihties, as toon as tbe enemy tbould be unwilling to support 
their attack, and go on with the contest. Has toch bean the 
case in any of tbo moit farohrito periods of the history of this 
country, to which the hononrablo gentleman is so fond of allu* 
ding > "Where can he find any such pnndple m any of those wars 
which this country has corned on In* support ofilslndependonco i 
And if so, whsl u them in the peculiar situation of the French, 
the dhturbers of tbe pence of Eorope, and tho anpnyrokod sg- 
gnsssoTt of Uuscoontry, that should rt^nlrc any other measure 
to be dealt to them, than whet we hare been amistoinod on 
forraar occasioas to sibrd tooureoemlea } VTith a prospect of 
success so great as we bare In the present raomest, are we to 
grant them an impunity for ail those designs which they hare so 
tnijuitly formed and attempted to carry into cxotulioaf Woold 
this tend ID au> degree to remedy tbe temporary inconrenience 
to this country, which tbe hoooorabio gentleman has staled as 
retulltng from iho war, butwhidi. In reality, is produced by 
collateral causes f In ikj case would the condnet here pointed out 
be erpedienL But of all cotes, whore we ought not to stop 
merely because the enemy stops. Is that where we have suflered 
an injury witiiout ha\mg either obtained reparation or secoiity. 

Thu I will Ulustrale by whsl is at pieteot our sllualirm. Aud 
first! will ilk, what was the stale of this country wiih respoet lo 
France, previous to the declarotmn of war on her part f IFa 
then contended, first. That ibe had broken a treaty with otrr 
allies, which wo V-tto bound to support : secondly, That sho 
hsd engaged ra schemes of ambittoo and aggrandisement, In- 
conaisieot with tbe interests of this country, and the gcoeral so- 
eority of Europe : thirdly, That she bad entertained priofiipiw 
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hostile tb ell governments, ahd more particularly to our ou'n. 
In consequence of all these circunislancos, you then de- 
clared in addresses to his iMajesty, that if proper satisfaction 
was not obtained, a war must be the consequence. But while 
this was in agitation, they had themselves declared war, and 
been guilty of a sudden and unprovoked aggression upon this 
country. Is then that aggressidn, the climax of all their inju- 
ries, to induce you to abandon those reasonable views of satis- 
faction which before you entertained ? Tlie necessity of secu- 
rity against those three points, their disregard of treaties, 
their projects of ambition, and their dangerous principles, cer- 
tainly becomes greater, inasmuch us tlieir injuries are increased 
by the aggression. The argument for satisfaction, instead of 
being diminished, derives greater strength from this last cir- 
cumstance. Indeed if \vc |.wcrc foiled, ive might then be in- 
duced to abandon those views with which w'e had set out, to 
submit to the hardship of our fate, and to receive such terifis as 
necessity might dictate. But those tenns which the motion 
prescribed are not such as arc to be aimed at in the first instance, 
but such as arc only to be submitted to in the last extremily. 
The question then is, whether we shall now court calamity, 
whether we sliall, after a most successful commencement, vo- 
luntarily submit to all the most direful consequences of failure 
and defeat ? At present we have both right and interest on our 
side. Shall we abandon both ? Shall we, with the means of 
doing ourselves justice, pass by the most repeated and aggra- 
vated injuries, and grant peace to those whose unprovoked aggres- 
sion alone compelled us to arm in our Own defence ? The ques- 
tion resolves itself into this ; shall we, from a view of the pre- 
sent situation of the belligerent powers, risk more by vigorously 
persisting in the war till we have obtained its objects, or by 
abandoning it without either reparation or security ? I shall only 
put the question, and leave it to you to decide. 

Allow me only to subjoin a few remarks with reference to 
some points urged by the honourable gentleman who made the 
motion. We thought it necessary in the first instance, upon 
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teloghttecked, to enter -rigorotuljr into the wtr. Did we not 
*oe the evih which we might expect to cncoontcr in carrying h 
on ? \Vere we iosmtrible of those cahuaiUes with which eroy 
rrar-ii attended t Hare theee etriU and calamitic* turned out to 
be greater than at fint were expected and foreseen ? On this 
point I sball not refer yon to the inflamed exaggerations of the 
bonoomble gentleman, who predicted from the war, even in its 
commencement, every ponible caiamrty, such at the most 
ahmning discontents at home, the total stagnation of commerce, , 
and intemiptioa of pobCt prosperity; and who represented 
that its in&lHbre oonseqaenco must be not to check the Khemes 
and repalae the progress of the enemy, but, on the contimiy, to 
nmte therr news end concentrate tbtdr vigoor. No— however 
jnsttfied I might be in taking thfs ftatement, f shall referyononly 
to the more moderate s{)prthcQ»ioDa of those who, though «n- * 
Tincedof the oeceoity of the war, were not Insensible to Its dread- 
ibl conseqaeoces. These apprebesakmsbafpi^ hare been di** 
appointed, and the very rererte of those calamities, whkh there 
fret but too much reason to dread, has taken {date. Tho war 
has been attended, eren in its outset, with the most brillianb 
rapid, and unexpected success. The news of the enemy have 
experienced a most eflcctoal check, and every circnmstaoce 
coDCurs to faroor the hope of oor being ahJo completeijr h> ae- 
coroplUb every object of the war. Is tfacre any ihbg, than, fe this 
shoatiem, toindaco us toabandoD oor views of reparation tod 
security t— Are we to give op our claims oftalhiactioD, me rely 
because we have been beyond examplo successful in repolhog 
wn unjust aitack i To oige this point, would Indeed be wasting 
the time of the home, ' 

The only question that remains, is, at what period, and from 
what slluanon of aftiln, we oro to oblaiu that reparalion and - 
jecunly which vre dcslixl How long arc we to wait fur these 
objoeuf Are wo to place them upon clrcumslancea whkh may 
tjerer happen, and ihut pursue them without any pcidbUlty of 
attaining our end, which may be the cam if we look to the estab- 
luhment of emy particular EOremmeBt m Francel The answer 
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to these questions, like the degree of security and reparation to 
be obtained, depends upon circumstances of comparison. I 
declare, that on the part of this government there was no in^ten- 
tion, if the country had not been attacked, to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France. This was clearly proved by the S 3 ’s-» 
tern of neutrality, on our part, so strictly obsei ved. But having 
been ^attacked, I affirm, that there is nothing, either in the ad- 
dresses to his Majesty, or the declarations of his servants, which 
pledges us not to take advantage of any interference inlhe inter- 
nal affairs of Trance 'that may be necessary. I, for my own part, 
repeat, that I have given no such pledge. I do not say that if, 
without any interference, sufficient security and reparation could 
be had for this country, I would not, in that case, be of ^opinion 
that we ought to abstain from all interference, and allow their 
goverfitnent to remain even upon its present footing. ,But I 
consider the question of obtaining these, \\hile the same principle 
that now prevails continues to actuate their goveniinent, to be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. I sbould certainly think, 
thdt the best security we could obtain, would be in the end of 
that wild ungoverned system, from which have resulted those 
injuries against which it is necessary to' guard. I'liere are, how- 
ever, degrees and proportions of security which ma} be obtained, 
and with vihicli we ought to rest satisfied; these must depend 
upon the circumstances that shall afterwards arise, and cannot 
be ascertained by any previous definition. But when you have 
seen yourselves and all Europe attacked— when you have seen 
a system established, violating all treaties, disregarding all obli- 
gations,^ind, under the name of the rights of man, uniting the 
principles of usurpation abroad, t^'rauny and confusion at liom6 
—you will judge, whether you ought to sit down without some 
security against the consequences of such a system being again 
brought into action. And this security, it appears to me, can 
only be obtained in one of three modes — 1st, That these prin- 
ciples shall no longer predominate ; or Sdly, That those, who 
are now engaged in them, shall be taught that Ihe^' are impracti- 
cable, and convinced of ibelr own ^i?ant of power to carry them 
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into execution, or Sdlj', That the btue of Ibo pment war «haU 
bo iDch oj, by weakcuiDg ibeir power of attack, thall itrengtbm 
your power of rctiilanco AVltboot lhete,you may indeod have 
an aroiod truce, 0 tfpjponijy •oapention of bcutilihc*, but no 
permanout peace j no aohd ■rtori^ to guard you ngaloBt the 
Kpetmou of injury arid the miowal of attack. If on the« 
pomii wo have made up oar miodi, jf wt* are deteimmed to 
proaecule the war ilU we tball obtain proper •atufacticm, and at 
least bo able to provide some security for the conUnoance of 
peace, the prwcni molwn can only tend to fetter tlie oporatlona 
of war, to delude cur subject*, to gratUy the factious, to inflame 
the discontented, to discoorogio our aUies, to strengthen our 
encTQi^ 

TVbat could be tbo effect of any negoclatlon for peace in the 
preeenl moment ^ It U not merely to tbe character of Marat, 
with whom we would hate to treat, that 1 object, it Is not to 
tbe honor of those crimes which have stained ibeir legislators, 
erfaoes us every stage raiog obore another in point o^ enonoity j 
but 1 ot^t to tbe consequences of that character, to the effect 
of tboae crimes. They ore such as render negociation useless, 
and must entirely deprive of slabOIty any peace which coold be 
conclodeU in such arcomstancct VThbre is our security for 
the perfonnsneo of a treaty, wher^ we have neither the good 
faith of e nation, oor the responsihilH) of a monarch i The mo- 
ment that tbe mob 'of pans becomes under tlie luduencoof a 
new leader, mature deliberations are reverted, the most solemn 
engagements are retracted, our free wiU U altogether controllod 
by loree. In every one of tijo atnges of their repeated rcvolo- 
tx>m Vio Imve said, ** ISow we have acen the wont, the mcoMiro 
of iniquity h complete, we shall oo longer be shocked or asto- 
nishod by tho cobtemplatioa of added critnes and increashig 
enonnilica.” Tbe next road gave os reason to reproach our- 
selvtwinlbobrcredBltty, apd, ly presenting ut with freeb cnm« 
and euonnitics stiU int>re dreadful, excited ImpressU ns of new 
asiomvhuw^t ootl ucctjoiulated borrur. AU tbe crimes which 
dligTare history ba%o occurtedm one country, to a space to ihoft. 
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and will) circumstattccA aggravated, as outrun tliought, 

nud exceed itnagiu.iltotu Should wo treat with Murat, before 
we had fuFishud the urgochuioa he might again have descended 
to the dregs of the people from whom he sprung, nnd have given 
place to a still more desjicnue \dlain* A bund of leaders had 
Ewmed the mob in con^uull Micecssion, nil resembling in guilt, 
but each blii\ing to iinprii\c upon the crime of his predecessor, 
and swell the black catalogue v\uh new modes niul higher grade* 
tion? of w ii kediRss — 

J'fus jiarcnltri! p'Jnr aris {ti!'U 
Kok iiai!;hn's, nmi duturos 
Pro^aiit 01 riflosiora)!. 

No treaty can exist on their good faith independent of the terms 
of peace. Conhi they Im bound by engrgements more solemn 
than those to which IIkv had pledged themselves in return for 
our neutrality : Wlint new engagements can be more binding, 
or from wbal jjnrt of the character of the leaders, or uliat change 
in the principles of action, can we expect greater good faith, or 
stricter atlenlioii to engagements, than were exhibited by Iheir 
predecessors? To make a tjcaty with them, would only be to 
utl'urd them ,aa opportunity of brr.dvingit off before it was fi- 
nished, or violating it in its very coniincnccmcnl. 

But if tlic motion can answer no good purpose, can it answer 
no bad one? iMight u m-t serve to encourage llie Frencli ? 
"What the honouruhie gontlcinan rctcived ns tlie last part of his 
argument, seemed paiticularly to Iwe this teodciicy, the con- 
clusion which he diew of the necessity of a' pence from the situa- 
tion of the country. If we are really come to that pnund of 
distress and cmbarrassinr nt, that peace iipou such terms is ne- 
' cessary, we nuikt indeed submit to the decrrcfi of Biovuience 
with the resignation with which we would submit to the sacrifice 
of our independance; If the period of bur ruin is come, wc * 
must prepare to meet tlie fjie which v/c cannot avert ; we can- 
not meet it in any shape more dreiidfui than that whicli is pro- 
posed by the motion' of the honomatde gttulomaii. bat ouf 
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ilttahon h not ytt to dttperaio. With r«»poct to thi embax- 
TosmMitof credit, and thecooseqacot interroptran of comtotrce, 
I may tafioly taj, that nooe havo watched it more carrfuUj' 
ruywlf, none can have fell it more nnsioutlj. The bonoornble 
gentlenum itatet the rctrons of relief, which hare been adopted by 
the Icgutature, nt, in ha oploSon, a proof of the extent of the 
calamity. For tny port, I have formed a very different cooclti- 
non. The effect of the rellof held out by the legUlaUire, even 
before It wttt eapcneoced, wn completely to rettorc con6deoce 
and vigour to commerce^a proof that the embarratted elate of 
credit WM only temporary, and, lo n great meatme, aoiidcotal. 
It clearly wa» not the effect of the war In which tim country wa* 
engaged, but was influenced b) the stale of ibecooUnent, where 
the war had prevloosly subsisted, and where It bad taken onraj 
the market for oar commodities TliU embarrmsment tbeo 
could only bo asetibed to that cause winch hid prodoced eo 
many other caIamitie^>»tLL3t destroying spirit on tbe contloeut, 
which dorours not ooly the Cmlts, but the seedi of bdoiuyo* 
which overturns the rery altar of society, and Irts loose upon the 
world all the horrors of aonrehv ooB desolation I— The question 
then U, whether w« shall persevere lo ihoso cxemons, by which 
we may at least remove this intodvenirccc, while, In co-opera- 
tion with our allies, we strive to remove its caoto— a canso which, 
if not checked, might have led to diCicss and rnlnl The prc' 
sent motion, by tbe inconvenience which we hare 

tuslaiocd Irtto a calamity, ts ralcuUted to give a &Iic uupresslon, 
and give lo what at most could onlv be the object of appre- 
hension at liome, all the iidscblevous couKvjuences of a real dls* 
trm ahnmd. It Is calculated to dtscouruge our aiUci,end lojplra 
our eoemies with confidence. 

Uavmg thus ^Ntiti my opinion as a mamber of pnrlument, 
tliere are some allosloDS which have been m«de to myself^ at a 
member of the cahioet, wblcb I am called upon to notke. I 
have only U) aav, t b «t if ever that honourable getuhreuan should 
be a member of the cabinet, 1 trust that he will be better lu- 
fonned of tho proceedings of Urn wincils -of other nations, tbaa 
s 
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at present he seems to be with wriiat every man would desire to 
have some acquaintance with, those of his own. He stated, that 
he brought forward his motion with a view of giving support to 
certain opinions ; which he understood to be entertained in the 
cabinet respecting the war. If he bi ought forward liis motion 
from any motive of personal kindness to me, 1 have only to 
request that he will withdraw it. Not having latelylieen much 
in the habit of reading newspapers, I could not easily conceive 
to v'hom the honourable gentleman alluded. Indeed, there is 
no proposition which I could deem so impolitic to be brought 
forward by any of his Majesty’s servants as the present motion. 
If there is any difference in opinion between me and the other 
members of the cabinet, I can only assure him, that I am the 
most determined to oppose the grounds and principles upon 
which that motion is founded. The question is, whether, in 
conjunction with our allies, with whom our own prosperity is so 
intimately connected, and Avith those prospects of success which 
our situation affords, we shall persevere vigorously to oppose 
those destructive principles with which, even though baffled at 
present, we may expect to contend to the latest hours of our lives ? 
and on this issue I allow it to lest. I have spoken at much 
gi eater length than at first I intended; but on this subject, 
whenever it occurs, I find it impossible .to keep those bounds 
which I had prescribed to myself, prompted as I am to enlarge 
by the dearest feelings and principles of my heai t,' afiection and 
gratitude to ray sovereign, and that duly which I owe as a mem- 
ber of the community, ' . 


Tlie njotion passed in tlie negative ; 

Ayes 

Noes 
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January 21, lT9i. 

DnATi on Qu) ftddreo la aunrcr to bb HaJeJty'i mm fntioQS ipm!) * 
ea epenHif the ttvioa. 

Tbo (uidiBii, wirteb w« Okored by Lwd ClHUna mod twowitd br Sh- Peter 
Boircll* was itrcboowly oppoeed by Ur Tux, wbo, at tbe eoiiclizit>t) of Ut 
fpeeeb, mvreJ Um foUnHoK amendment,—'* To trennraraii to bli Ala^csty 
to bMt, u fpeedOy ht potdbb, (or^ Praoe vl(h France upoo nfe nnd itd> 
TuU^rcPOi tcnni, wltlwat anyT^brence totbe natore or fcnn of the fOTcm- 
ueat that mljbt exUt In that ooutiy ** 

Iktr. Pitt obierrbd, that tbo motion etbicb bad been brongbt 
fonrard'bylba nght bonouroblo j^otlenmn-t t»ho*»poke la»t, 
ainotiQted to btlle le$s than oegotlxlog tbo oddma, and upon 
tbli prlnriplc, wUat had prtTlooslj been *ald by tbo noble lofd J, 

* “ iff Lor* Gftilem^ 

“ T^t e lfc ona t eoeet oodec wWeh yoo ere now a»»«iiliJed, reijolra y«t 
taoat aerkroa acenttoe. 

•• We are ea^ised la a «t<nteft, oe tbe Uaoa of vbicb depend tbo malete* 
Tianee of ocr eocutbidioa, irtu arid rdi|}OQ | and tb« aeceTby oF all ctril 
aockty. 

“ You matt bare obterml, wdh aehsfaettoe, the adTaota^M rlJcb bare 
been obta i ned by tbe ann< of tb« anted pwera, and tbe cbaDfQ vblfli hat 
taken ptsce lathe yeatnl tUMtkMtof CempQ iiaee the eoanmeneement of 
the war Tb* Golted Prorlooea hare been protreted ft«a larawm; tti* 
AoitnAa KtihrTlsoila baru been l eo ercr oj aad inalntalDed , and pUeet of 
miahlmblr liupnrtaifce bar* been aerpdred tm the frootiera of Fraoeo, Tb* 
n*eaptoit of Urtttx,aod tba aebaaqw oi toc eca r ca of the oPied amdeaoB the 
PUm, ba*c, not withstanding the »dranlage« re cen Uy obtained by the enc- 
ny In that qurtcr, p(^wed bl|bfyb«iK(lclal(olh« LotnQr<‘h cause. Powerfol 
eflgrtt h*'« l>ceti aiada by my title* la Ih* mth of Curope | the Itmfwrtfy 
poocHKiQ of the tthTo and port of Toolon baa greatly dirtrm.d the •pen* 
tioai of tny eotmie* ( and la thoenemnktaneef atWndiag themactaittoei of 
that place, an bnportaal and dee^shr blow bar been flren to their uraJ 
power, by the dutinguUK.'d eoednet, abOhlca, and cpldior tnycofiimandm, 
oArara, and fOreet, both by rea and land 

“ Tba rmreh bare been drfrta from tbeH po**eMioo* «*d 11 hcry at J«vn« 
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GKacUy referred to the f uUjcct of dcbntc. rrotn llic length to 
^vl^ch llie ditenssion tf.ul b< en enrried, ar.d t?)c lateness of tbo 
hour, it wns imposAblu for him ut go mneb into detail; yet in 
circimistnncrs of such pcctiliar and transcendent imporiuncc as ^ 

ftnindlawb tiud imporlnivt nrnl \Tilu»blt; acquisiliOlia liu\c UciSi'i mndt both in 
the Hast anil st Indir*:. 

■“ M i:t'aPUr*apcriotity Ita^ t>r(*n undi'patcib and our foannrrccro ffTcchi- 
aUr protected, that the <u*'t.un»'tt liave tmen iiii'iinsidcrntdo, in jtro- 

portion tft it» caclcnt, and to the capturrs made on the conlr.ni ted ttudf of tite 
enemy, 

" The clrc.im<taTicc'» by wliicli the futlbfr projtiosf of llir nllice hn< 
bltbrrto been impedid, not onty prove the ncccsdiy of viymtr end pcoc- 
ri'ranco on Our pntt> but, at tin* some time, confiim the cvjH'Clation of 
ullivna'.c sur'ccst. 

Our cnemiC!; lia' i- derived tlio mean'; of tcniporary cvcrtlon, from a 5j item 
which lia« eiinbltd them todi'ijw^o orbilimily of ihe Ihctund inopcrty of a 
nuITscro^'^ people, and winch ojH’tily r iohotf-' cirry rcplininl of ju'iticc, hn- 
tnnnity, and udigiim ; but tbcioi cflinl-', jirxnlncti'c nv they nocc'vatdy bate 
bt-on of intcrrnl discontent nwl eonfo-don in rrnnee, linvc oUo tended la- 
pidly to e\lmu5t the natural and re.d strcnytli of that country. 

■“ Althnuqli 1 cannot but regret the necessary coiuinmnce of the war, I 
sboidd ill con'ull Uio cs^cnti.al niVTCits of my j)CO))lc, if I were desirous of 
peace on any grounds but such tm in.iy pro\ iile j'jr thoir pennanciit .safely, 
and for the independence and security of iiurope. Tlic nttaininenl of tlirte 
ends is still obstuirted by Uic pr .valence of a system in Fr.aucc, crinally in- 
comp.atible. witli tlic bappincss of that country, and with the trantjulllity of 
all other natioti«. 

“ TJnrfcrtbis impression, ItlKuigbl proper to make a declaration of the views 
and principles by ubich lam puided. 1 bare ordered a copy of thi? decla- 
ration to be laid before you, togelber with copies of several convention.s and 
treaties u itli different pou trs, by which you « ill perceive Jiow large a part of 
Europcis united in a cause of such general concern. 

“ I reflect with unspeal^ablo snUEfacliou on tlie steady loyalty and fiim at- 
iacbmeut to the cslahUshed comtitutioli and government, which, notwith- 
standing the continued cfforLs employed to mislead and to seduce, have been 
so generally prevalent among all ranks of my peojde. Tlie<^e sentimentr 
bare been eminently manifested in the zeal and alacrity of the militia to 
proude bw our internal defence, and inlhc distmguisbed binvcvy and spirit 
•displayed on every occasion by my forces both by sea and laud i they have 
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tb^ preicnt, tboaftb ho coofd tdA IUiId more, in point of arga* 
ment, to what bod tJrcody h«o fo ably and fully ttatad by hit 
noble fnand, he couildcrtd H at locumbotit on him eiprmly to 
t dtlitCT hit opinion on tevrrtJ polnU which bad been urgcfd by 
the rnjht bouourablo eonileraan. Ho itUl conaidored it tt ne- 


mala'alBfd ib* fastr* of tbe British tod bate *W»b woithy 

ef the Wf»iVi>(:inhieh It b tb® ptijcct of aOoof C'tcrdotu to prcKpe.* 

^ It xtt 

•' 1 b*Tt onkr^ the rr»rr*w tf y MtlBmlo* and •femoU to tw UH Voibn 
y<X], aod I emi \>rr»Alnl you »W bo mulf to uute tueh prorUWm m tfao «i- 
of tho tbnf m»y r^tjotr® llfcrt tnn ftwlbly ttw repoHed prooti 
wtih^l hue rt^ebed of (heaCocthw of my oot toHiucnt tb« do* 

otfwty of toy »MltoD«t bttnU R~. It Is bowtrtr, i frott cooooUllontoBio 
toidrtmc the fatoonHe tUio of Ibeirronw, and iho coapioto neetttof 
tbo tneaivnc m hJeh *r»i y«r odoptnl fur rtawtlaj ibe TObnrnjrtjeirt* 
•ff.'rtiBf cotttianx»al rr'dft, 

<' nmt ct (na«t bo Um oxtrat of oar nerbaikt, I tnsU ytn oin b* enshlod 
to fimU« hr tbota to tooh t nasMT, M to rpU uy p^taton «hkh cmU 
be eorerety felt by my poepV • 

** .^fy Lordi tatJ C-wdiww, 

" Ja ofl ymtr dofTbcrafJotis yw irffl aaieubteiJj' bear fa mfaJ tio Odo 
fTOondf and octjdn of tb« war > 

*' Ad a-lloob vaa maio eo oa, »d4 co mr aOtos IbODiIrd os pdneiptoa 
mbkb total toAfUrwy all pmjwrty, loaabvnl tbo Ua* and Tdljtoe of CTCTy 
eWBicd aatkia,aodtoiiitrodao«a»tT«valtythat»fldatiddin*TDct}Tr*y<tm ' 
of rajdao. atiatTby, aod Ifapbty, tba tOocH of whJeb. aa they hura already 
boon manltotod In riaooe, hmibb a dieadM bat oaefa) letMO tn tba preaaU 
af.t and to poctority. 

** It oely rraaalaa feff «a to j x r ecrete lo otf onitrd raertloiM , tbair di*- 
ccfirinoanc* or reta^Ww coatd haoDy pfocoea erra a ebert {ntcnal of da- 
lo tre rojwc» tcftn lit a tc fa aeearrity « peare. Imprmei 

wbh tbe ortrMtty of dofrtaltof all that b mow dear to •% aod raJylof , aj 
w« may, adtb c«xfklcD«, nc tbr eafanr and r awa ir rci of the »aHae> o* tW ' 
ewnWned e&wti of aofar^ a part of Eoropa, and, abma all, na tba Incoo* 
tr»tabfaja*tfae of owoonv.loi «» teoJor wr condaet a cooUirt to tbit of 
oor roTOlr., a*d, by mWrotfa^t end ptaetWaf the prfadpfa* of hetDantty, 
andthadatfafcofronjrioo, aodoaroar to laerk tba eoalfattawe of tba iMrtm 
faTOor and pfOttelloB which- bare b«a« eo eaJoently fTjwnctiocd by tb<« 
blDydotu." 
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cessarj’-, in the present stage of the question, to refer to the ori- 
ginal grounds upon which the war had been undertaken. The 
hoilournble gpnilenaau on the other side had told them that these 
were of little consequence; and had insisted, that a secure ‘and 
honourable termination of the war, was the only point which 
Ought now to occupy their discussion. But it became more ne- 
cessary to refer to these original grounds, as, while the present 
eysLem cimtinued, there was ho probability of any such terrai- 
uaiion in the present moment. 

In recurring then to the principles on which they set out, it 
would appear that the present war had uot been hastily and 
rashly engaged in, but after due deliberation and mature convic- 
tion. It had been the opinion of the majority of that house, and 
of' the great body of the nation, that it was undertaken upon" 
grounds strictly defensive; and that tlie nation were equally 
compelled to engage in it by the obligations of duty, and the 
urgency of necessity. An honourable gentleman had asked— 
Would not we have engaged in the war, even if France bad not 
pieviously declared against us? To this he \Vo’uld answer, what 
he had last session asserted, That if we did not receive satisfac- 
tion for past injuries, and security with respect to the future, 
most certainly we would. From the conduct of France, the war, 
in whatever form it appeared,* could only bp considered as ag- 
gressive on their part. As to what were the objects of the war 
■ in tlie first instance, they bad frequently been brought forward - 
in the course of last session, and had again, in the present debate, 
been stated by his noble friend. These objects Were — First, that 
the system adopted by the French had developed principles 
destructive to the general order of society, and subversive of all 
regular government. Secondly, that the French themselves, 
with a view, no doubt, of extending their S3rstem, had been guilty 
of usurpations of the territory of other states. Thirdly, that 
they had discovered hostile intentions against Holland. Fourth- 
ly, that they bad disclosed views of aggrandizement and ambi- 
tion entirely new in extent and importance, and menacing in 
their progress not only-the independence of this country, but the 
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horroti and crJraea whlcb bad taken place In fanner ponodo ol 
the rcTolntion might have wcerded ell expectation, and tr*n^ 
tcended even the ulmoot etretdi of imagination, they now tp-* 
peared only to ha\o pared tbo way for freab borror*' and seen* 
molatcd enmee, beyond wbalover fancy conld hate feigned, or 
fear conceited. Things bod now come to inch a cnob, that bo 
bad DO diiHculty to declare, (hat, while that syatecn continued, 
poiKx3 was 1 mi deoirtble to bim tb^ a war, Dndrr any c)rcnin> 
ftanceiof dioastor which he could postibl^iinagio^. Not that 
Iw would contend that the mere obbojrf nco of Crimea, that the ' 
m»TO detestuCion of character, except directly beanog upon oar 
own lofuty, coold comUtulc any reaions why we should rngaga 
in a war; but, in tbe present instance, the reasoning of ha 
noble friend directly applied. That reasoning Imd gone— *6rrt, 
to shew tbo horror and enormity of tbe system abict nowprt?- 
railed In Franco • secondly, tbe deogor of tbe extmwon of that 
system, if rrat speedily and effectually resisted . tUirdly, tbe 
measures which were employed for the pnrposo of extending 
that i^atem . fourthly, the prospects of succeos which we derived 
from tbe very nature of tltose measures, in our nttempu to 
crash tbe progress of that aystem ^ and ftlthly, Uiat the success 
of (boss atloQip^ depended upon the Mgcrourronthiosnco of 
onr warlike efforts , end that tbe circumstances of the case w^ 
•ueb, ai, ia the present moment, enlrrtly precluded oil negod- 
bUoq. TTic speech of hu noble fnendhad been styled decla- 
matory ; upon what pnociplr he knr# not, except that every 
effort of eloquence, in which the moet tbrcTble reasoning was 
adorned and supported all tbe powers of langoage, was t6 be 
branded witbr tbo epithet of doclamaUon. " Tbe propositions 
wbicb be had broagbt forward, bad been nrgod not in a vogue 
and general way — they had been supported by strong facts. 

The history of the rulers of Franco bad been taken from-thdr 
own mouths, from records written under thclt'iDspccUoo, and 
decrees sanctioned by tlielr aoibonty. From tb^ nalore of their 
governroent, there could be no depemdanco on the ebtrsetert of 
whom It was composed, Tbo shifting of persons took place 
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like ihc skifliijg of scenes; but this cliangc of persons produced 
no altcnilion in ihc conducl of the draum, the principles and 
proceedings still continued the etnne. or were distinguished in 
their progress only by increasing gradations of enormity. On 
the 21st of May, a new government, more dreadful in its cha- 
racter, and moic fatal in ii-^ effects, than any which preceded it, 
had taken jdace — ^'riiis u us the revolutionary government. 

My noble friend began, continued iMr. Pitt, by staling,- that 
one of the leading features of this government was the uboliliou 
of religion. It will scarcely be umintained that (his step could 
tend only to affect opinions, and have no influence upon the 
conduct of a nation. The extinction of religious sentiment was 
only intended to pave the uuy for the inlroduetion of fresh 
crimes, and entirely to break asunder those bunds of society 
which had been already looseiicd. It was intended only to fa- 
miliarize the mind nilli guilt, and, by removing the obstacle of 
fear, to relieve it from the lesiniints of conscience. Infidelity, 
as my noble friend remarked, was only meant to go band in 
hand with iusurrcclion. A second measure of this revolutionary 
govermnent was the dcstruciion of properly, a precedent whicli 
tended not less to destroy all ideas of justice, than the former to 
extinguish all sentimeuls of piety. Not less deleslabic was their 
conducl in their mode of iufliciing punishments — a mode which, 
took away from the accused all privilege of defence, and from 
their trials even the appearance of legal forms. All these 
crimes, however, they contrived to convert into sources of 
revenue. From the pillage of the churches, — from the destruction 
of properly,— from the confiscation of the effects of those 
■who w'ere condemned, they derived the means for conducting 
their militaiy' operations.' They pushed every resource to its 
utmost extent ; as for instance, the unbounded circulation of 
assignats, and the imposition of a forced Joan. IVhat can be 
expected from a system acting upon such principles, and sup- 
ported by such resources ? Resources so desperate afford in 
themselves the most certain symptoms and indications of the 
approaching decay of that system with w'hich they aie connect- 
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e»gcr in llio cause, or acting npon tbc priudple* io which w« 
ctaibnrhcd alung with tberu) while it mutt luptut eocoorage* 
mentaudcoufiilence to ourcnemiei. 

The boDOorable gentleman bos vud, that a treaty with tbe 
French goternment would aSbrd nt a* good a •ectmty for the 
ctmtiouuice of peace, at that which wa derived from tbe trea^ 
of Rytwich or UtrechL He then, io ba asnal way, entered Into 
a dcclamatk>Q agaiovt king*, and said that we might place equal 
dependence on the good (aitb of the pfoseot government of 
France, at on that of tbo court of LduUXJV TbU I erprcttly 
don; , and I tdTirm, (hatbad that king even tncceeded in bit am* 
hUioai projecU to their full extent, what we tbould then have 
aoCcred migbthave been cotmdered a> a dellverooce, compared 
wUh what mutt be tbe conse^oana} of tnccesa atleodlDg the pre* 
aent French a)^tem AU tbb apiendour-of hi* court,all thaahUU 
tiei of bu geoeroU and dlaciptine of bit artmet, all the great ex* 
ertionswhichhe waa enabled to make, proceeded froma bi^aeo* 
timentofboaoor Tbe exetcite of thht power which he poana* 
ted, howeter directed to the purpoeet of bts ambttaon, waart* 
gulated certain principle*, and limited within certain boonda. 
No •oth pntxaple* actuate tbe conduct of Ibe pretent French 
ruler*. They have conUived to banish all ie»traint», and, with 
an ambition more insatiable, the; have at their dls}»«al nMOos 
of deitrQctxiD much more fomudable than that monarch ever 
potseaved In the plemtude of bu power 

Tbe booonrable gentleman ba* inaccuraiel; stated, that I at* 
tacb the same degree of importance to the restoration of monarp 
cb; in France, a* to the deatrocUon of the present systetn Tbb 
a bj no means tbe cate I attach importance to tbe TcetoraUoQ 
of monarcb;, from on opmitm that, m the present state of France, 
sotne teuled form should take place, m which tbe greater port 
of tbe people ma; bo duposed to concur Tbe andent goTcro- 
ment 1 consider at a^rding tbe best tnatenalsnpon which the; 
could wort, in Introducmg any change into the fabric of their 
cooaUtuU .00 Besides, as I have thought it incambent, in an; 
interfrraoce whkh I proposed, in the internal afilslrt of that 
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country, to consult chiefly the happiness of the people, monar-^ 
chy appeared to me the system most friendly to their true in- 
terests. In another respect, the honourable gentleman has mis- 
represented me, by stating the restitution of monarchy as an 
event which must necessarily be preceded by the conquest of 
France. I consider monarchy only as the standard under which 
the people of France might be united, the more especially as it 
is that form of government which my noble friend has proved to 
be most agreeable to the wishes of two-thirds of the inhabitants: 
But it has been said, that even the re-establishment of royalty 
would afford us no additional security for the permanence of 
peace, and that the French would still be equally formidable to 
this country. It is, however, surely a wild and extravagant 
assertion, that the monarchy of France, stripped as it would 
,then be of muchpf its power, and diminished in its revenues, 
should be as formidable as a system which has proved itself to 
be more dangerous than monarchy ever was, m the plenitude of 
its power and the height of its greatness. 

But there is one part of the argument of my noble friend to 
which I must particularly call your attention, and which, in- 
dependently of every other consideration, precludes even 
the possibility of our treating with France in the present mo- 
ment. A decree has been passed by the convention, forbidding to 
treat with any enemy till they shall have evacuated the territories 
of the republic j and on the 11th of April it was again decreed, 
that those persons should be punished with death who should 
propose to treat with any power which should not have previ- 
ously acknowledged the independence of the French nation, and 
the unity and indivisibility of the republic, founded upon li- 
berty and equality. Thus, by any proposal to treat, we should 
not only incur the disgrace of the most abject humiliation, but 
absolutely put ourselves at their mercy, and subject ourselves 
to the necessity of receiving any terms which they might be 
disposed to dictate. Are you then to -withdraw your armies, to 
deprive yourself of the co-operation of your allies, to forego all 
your acquisitions, to give up Cond4, Quesnoi, Tobago, Fort 
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Loalfl, fcU the factorie* In tbe EwtlndHr*! Arc yon to obandon 
oil ihtito ocqaUulons, tbo revrardt of jour post laboan, and tbo 
pledge* of yonf fotoro 6uccc**f Should you conienl to do ftH 
dvould joa evtn hmteo to tcod ort ombamdor to treat 
isith the ctmTcnUoD, (and the ngjit boncmraUo gen lenian* I 
belwve on nforrorf orcaiwo toluntcered hiihsclfforthaticririca,) 
yon not onU muit Kkootriedge the umtynnd indlTtsibillty of 
thn Pretn.b republic, but you muit do to lu Ibeu* own w^, 
Yonmmt acknoriledge it m founded on liberty and equality* 

H ou rau4t tdbtcnbc to the whole of iheir code, tod by thu act 
tancOon thr depotiUcn oftbetraorereign, and tlie aooiiil}itlon 
of tbcTT legnlatore* It may be tald^ that they wonld not lomt 
npQQ all thia to ita full extent , bnt ef this I coo have hot little 
confidence, when I compare tbetr past declaTationa and their 
conduct. To whatever pitch of extravag^mco they may bare 
retched m wbat they bare aaid, they bare olveyt ootstrlpi 
h by wbat they bare done. The Surdity of tbeu cxpreesioia 
baa In e ve ry instance been eurpaued by the outrages of tbelr 
coodoct , nor can we have any hope* of nrore moderation from 
toy change of parties. In all revolutioru that have hither^ 
to taken place, the first rccooomoiidimoQ to favoor has 
been hostility to EngUod The most Tioleut party have tl* 
ways predominated. The leading feature m their cbansctsr at 
present u a ipint of military onterpruc, exerted, not for the 
purposes of ambition, bat e^ty wberu spreading. In it* progrets, 
terror oud desolsdon. \Ve ore called lu the present age to wit* 
neos the political and moral pbeootucTwn of a mlgh^ and clvi- 
lucd pe^iplu, formed mto ea artifiaol huirte ot batuU-llli throw- - 
log off all tbr restraints which haro Infinencad men in social HlCr 
displaying a invage valoor directed a sangmnuy spiritjfonnlng 

rapine and deslmction Into nrratem, end perrertmgto theirdc- 
teeiable porT'Otos, all the lalenla oud Ingennlty which they dcri- 
ved from their ad\aitted stage of crsdlixatlon, cdl tbo rfifincmentB 
of art* end the discoveries of aclencc. Wo behold them onl* 
ting the ntmost tavageaesi and foroci^ of design with cotaunv 


* lb. For. 
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bu i^UnienU on tno or U)re« poioti «blcb hnd been ubttl* 
lated In tbe pHco of argument by gentlemen tiho oppoied tbo 
pnnctplc of tDppljing the fxigeodes of ibc itato, ntidcT cenoln 
clrmnutonce*, volonUry cnntnbution* and ho could not 
refrain from calling the noifco of tbo Iioate to the way m which 
the orgnment had that night been managed. From the nio 
which bad been mado of the argoment respecting the letterr, 
be stud, one would bo bdnoed, priad facie, to loppoae, that the 
whok roerita and substantial principles of the question depended 
on the drcnlar letter of 17h2 Bot, In order to get nd of the 
unavailing and nsclus subtleties which were buUt on that, be 
would wave the force which the present meaiure derived from 
the authonty of that in 17d2» and, Cor the time, suppose that 
them hod been no such letter wniteu, no answers to it received, 
DO meetings held, no sabecnpilooa entered into yet, on • 
general view of the laws and comtltubon of the country, as they 
appeared srrltteD In statute books, htnded down by precedents, 
end confrmted by the first oud cooat respectable anthoritiea, 
legal as well as pohbcai, that the page of Bruub history, or the 
records of junspradeoce, coold boast of, and on a fair con* 
stractloD of those laws and that constitauon by prtociplea of 
reason ond truth, the measure would be found to stand on 
the firmest grounds, and to resist erery aUoclc that subtlety and 
Ingenuity could possibly devise, or Icmcniy venture to mate 
upon It 

Wth regard to what bad beeo said by a noble lord * respect- 
ing the constrnctioa of tb« letter In 1782 , it had imthlng to do 
with the bill, but was merely en attempt to vindicoto a partl- 
cuUr set of men from a chaise of lnconu.steucy» lie put (t 
to tbe couilderatioD of the bouse, whether a great natkioal 
question oo^t to be suspended, merely for ibe paxpoM of pro- 
ceeding on the trial of a gentlemen for inconsistency t As 
to iho measure of 1782, so far from thiuUug U a subject of crl- 
zninatloD, he thought it a measure highly laudable but hcviog 
thought it ngbt m 17S3, be should think it highly cnmiosl, 
* LmdWyccsn^ 
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indeed, to raise any objections to a similar measure in 1794 , 
when the country, as respecting not only its internal state, but 
its various relations with 'the rest of l-iuropc, so much more 
loudly demanded the adoption of such a measure. And here, 
he said, an explanation of his principal motive for opposing 
the production of the letters in answer to that of the secretaiy 
of state in 17S2, came in with peculiar force, and would come 
more completely home to the bosoms of the house than at any 
other time : for producing the papers would be a virtual ad- 
mission, that the merit of the present case hinged and depended 
ou that of 17S2, and those letters ; an idea which bedcpiecated 
and was determined to resist in liniiuc. He had therefore set 
his face against the motion for those papers ; at the same time 
he was convinced that he was supported in it by the cordial 
sentiments and genuine opinion of the house. He must, he 
said, notice one observation, however, which Isnd fallen from 
an honourable gentleman namely', “ That as the letters 
were not all produced in form, he would, in imitation of 
the practice of courts of law, deny the authenticity of such as 
were produced, and say' that they were fabrications and forge- 
ries.” Such terms might possibly be used by the honourable 
gentleman when be thought them useful to bis argument; for 
his part, he doubled whether they would not be reprobated for 
their coarseness, even in a court of laW'; but he begged leave 
to remind the honourable geutleman for bis instruction, that he 
was then in a court of parliament, and that his language was, to 
say no woise of it, more adapted to an advocate at law than a 
member of parliament. 

Gentlemen had laid a good deal of stress ou the contents of 
the various letters which were written in answer to that of the 
Earl of Shelburne in the year 1782, and not produced by his 
learned friend (the Attorney-General) in the course of his 
speech on this subject the other night. He must confess that 
the eagerness displayed for the production of the whole of that 
correspondence, for the purpose of general information, did not 

* Mr. Grey, 
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nppw to hm to bo toUIly free from eotpiclon. lie had great 
doubt rrhelhor these geoUetoea were m reality lo igaorant of 
the coflteaU of theao letter* o* they seemed lo bo by their real 
for the production of ihetn He should be l«d to wppore, that 
if they bad accouuti of tbeae lettcia of loch accuracy os to be 
able to itulQ their nuraber with precitloo, they might by poaai- 
bibty hate been enabled lo read the contODla of them Tbey 
Slated the number In ell to be 144'. That they ilioold bare 
poreened tbemrelvea with luch eccorei;y of the number of these 
lettera, and yet be m total ignorance of their contents, was^ 
nnder all the circornitoncea, wbot he (bit bimseU mneh lodined 
to doubt. He believed too, that If hit learned fnend*! fe« 
lection of those letters waa realty an unfair one, some of these 
geoUetneo would hare found tottsot to prove it , thorn wsf, 
bowovcf, no regular parkaeoentory ground for the production of 
them, and that be must egalo beg lenvo to tay was tbo only 
reasQo why he objected to it, (or as the case stood, there waa 
nothing that made it regular or eten decent that they should be 
produced. So little dispoeinoo bad he to conceal these lottxrs, 
that be would declare, if there was any one advocate oo the 
other side, who bad coy real wish, as a matter of lofornuifloa, 
to know the contents of oil the letters alluded to, erther for 
bunvelf or his party, there was not one of them he should not 
have an Opportunity of looking at. Ho should be very gUd to 
go ihrthcr, and to make the cnnrespondenco complete, for be 
wished to show the raphe* of the secretaty of state to these 
letters, in 17 S3) hut he wnf oot able to do so, for be did not 
Had enfOno of sach repliet at the o&ce, cotoae reply now 
remalniDg m the office. If there were any replies, and these 
gentlemen knew of them, end would have the candour U> bring 
them to him, be should be very glad to make an ekclange with 
tVrn, However, tjwso were tonns be had no right to insist on, 
they were only matter of civility, in which gentlemen Were at 
liberty to follow their own inclination bo should not retract 
his offer the answers they riwold haw m the way he men' 
tjoned j for there was, in reehty, no dispotidou on hb part for 
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any concealment in the business: — This was the true and pre- 
cise state of the question with .regard to these letters. But, 
after all, what passed in the j'eur 1782 was not fully appli- 
cable to the dispute between gentlemen on the other side, and 
his friends and himself; and after what had already been said 
on the subject, it would hardly be necessary for him to add to 
what had been advanced by his learned friends on all the topics. 
The great point which went directly to the principle of the 
thing, was clear, namely, that subjects might subscribe to a 
plan for the assistance of the executive government, on the 
sanction of parliament^ to be afterwards given. This was 
seemingly admitted by the right honourable gentleman himself^, 
in the course of a debate on this subject on a former night J 
for, in spealdng of the nature of the plan of 1782, he had 
admitted, that although there was no regular jiay to the corps to 
fac employed in pursuance of the recommendation of the se- 
cretary of state’s plan, yet some of them were to be allowed 
something for loss of time, although he said he did not know- 
how. It was not material how, for this was admitting there 
was to be an expense for which parliament had not made any 
provision. It was true that this was but a small object; but 
then if gentlemen were determined to adhere to a dry, strict, 
abstract principle, the instance, however trivial, was inconsist- 
ent with that principle, as much so as if the Avhole expense of 
government was involved in it. 

The d'^stinctions of the noble lord f all ' went to the mode of 
executing flie measure, but not to the true constitutional point; 
for while he reprobated the subscribing fotan army, he approved 
of raising subscriptions for ships, gave a number of cases 
which had been already mentioned in point by his learned friend 
(the attorney-general), and had added his conti'ibutiou also, 
by stating an additional instance of the subscription for en- 
countering the Spanish armada; for which last instance of his 
favour he begged the noble lord would accept his tlianfcs. But 
while he conceived so much to be due to the noble lord’s polite- ^ 

f Lord 'Wycombe. 
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new, he thought it wus equally due to truth to »ay, that al-^ 
though the noble lord &aid, that an augmentaUon of the^ 
navy could not hurt or endanget the conitltotion, an augmctn 
talion of the army might. The noble lord'# diitlnctioa 
tween lubwnbing for a navy and for an army waa downright 
lobtlcty, mere folLtaoua cambtryt fljmaDy and ihghlJy co- ' 
Yered to cacapa detection eren from the weakeat fight. For, fint, 
(taid htr. PiU) he atataf, that all Voluntary contnbutionf are 
iDeg&l; yet admlti that for a navy they would bo juftifiable: 
Here, then, ends the great obitract principle. Hot then the <• 
lubfcrlption, not illegal per $e^ n viuated by ita being for en 
arwry ; this U directly confoondnig the end with the meant ; that 
if to uy, the ead, not the raecitf, Yitiaied the meainru: for If ( 
it waa true that a tubeenption. could not at all be taken, nor 
any money levied but by the direct order of parliament, it could 
be no more done for one branch of the public lemco than for 
the other. In tbe next breath the noble lord coutendi, that the 
cue in 1794 vraj adverte to the law* and comtiloboo; vbOe 
that 10 1762 u perfeedy legal, becauee the fame meant (volim* 
lary contnbubonf) were not pa rfoed, though the end wna the ^ 
tame, namely, to ratn an army: And thus the ilmple fret of 
railing an army in 1794, la to be the deftmction of that coniUtn- 
tion, and the ruin of tbo noWeet fabric which tbo wisdom of 
man haa ever ratted ; bat, lo I76Z»lt wa« to frodabls, to legeb 
and to constitobonal, at U> be held op in contratt to the mfr* 
chicfr now threatened, IVhatever popular opimont might lead 
tome pmon* to form more fatoorablo idem of one than 
of the other, the truth Indeed vru, that there was not In^ 
the hiftory of ihu coimtfy to ba found a war, In which tho" 
pniilego of lobecribing to the aadatance of gorernment ngaluit 
the enemy, bad noi been en^ed by the people of this coUm 
try, end in the coarse of which thert were not to bo fouttd_ 
answers to all the ob^ecUoos that had been started to the pre- 
sent menenre, 

Banng stated lh« frUacy and sbsnrdity of this mode of rea-» 
aoning, be proceeded to shew, that Ihoogh the Earl of Bhel- 
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Uur.'vi;';- rhrul/tr )f'r.rr nrti-j:ctl by >itlt men to liavc cx- 
ebuht! Ti’l bUn <'1‘ <Mib'rn’, U<M»f it v.\is nut ‘^•n 
Uiuni^:U Ibt- yonjUrv. ‘rin- rounty of v.liirJi hud, by 

}nihl'u' Mih'^rfiylioii, luhed utul ii l.ityx mililurv force 

in ITT;'. nini in IT'A, nmncdi.-.lcly on n c i ivnt^’ ibut Ut- 

ter, o;u3 thioh:);;' it to ou^dy n lUudri of .xiitju'ripiion, ^t,•l on 
foot CfMrihn'un:' ni rr,i>-t <un )(rc ol ii ; nnd ucinaijy nu?- 
f;d on lln jr i'ornoT o.'-tuMi-'nin'. nl, nt» ihun 

thicfc nduitionul coni’, IK-;', then, v.n:;, f!tc<u<3inii to 

thv ptiocit-ir; ■ Ol isntu'.ncd by tJ-.f’ very y/ntionicn nl thiii timo 
in jHJ'Ai'r, n nsuntfcst v’uiiAtinn of iln; *.050^1 iintion, \Vi»v did 
they t'.nt t!;cu resi.’-V it? ^Vl,y not m.d.i: It a ‘'Ubirr.t of purliu- 
inciilary And v.Uai, In. dMiumfkd to Unow, u-m 

to prop^jiy nn ol»jr.rl of tiicir ji‘;>.iun’'y. to- an iilopnl and on- 
CDnf.iituUcirud act. contnnitxd on the foottiij’, nnd tinthotiiy of 
iiitdr ao'n Utter ? 'I’lc-y i hnuld inivc *.tv;>l hirwnnl, a»ni h:i\cd 
their country from the iinj><'nd;ny niin. I'nt riid they do 
£o? — Nol T’licy knew that the mc.'cmc v,a‘. li ja), rontlitu- 
tsoind, nnd ruhittiry*, though, unfnrlnn.Utdy for the crerhl of 
thvir poihicsj tiadr r';n(itnents changctl with thiir iininttonr, 
nnd they now Itionghi it iliegul, unconiliintionui, unrl iiiit- 
chicvoo:i 5 1 

He nu.xi pructeded to jhew, that, inking them in a legal 
point of view, voluntary contribulion'i were ei)unlly jiislifiiiblc ; 
nn<l be (iSUblisticd it by a \Jiriety of the moat indiibitable au- 
thoriues. In the year l74-0\ he said, itwasciillcd into tjnes- 
lioii, and decided uiiCf|nivocally by Lord Mainiwiokc. On that 
occasion many groat men raised regiments at their own expense: 
and lie' wished to know who that man was llmt would be so 
regardless of reputation as to say that great men might legally, 
and with safety to the consliluliou, subscribe, mid that three 
or four hundred yeomen should not ? 

Gentlemen had said, that, if contributions were purely spon- 
taneous, they were legal, but if made on the solicitation of 
government, not so. To the spirit and principle of this dis- 
tinction he uvo.wed that he would never assent ; but, taking 
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lor granted that it vas * 0 , oo ikill or ingenmty could rocuo 
the cato of 1782 from coming under that anathema; for he 
would malotaJc that the latter of the aecretnry, and the 
incloced lu it, contained In them a aohettotion which m 170J 
would bo called a mandate. 

Ha entered into a aummary animadvertion on oil the prcct- 
denli, mice the revolution down to the year 1778, which had 
been quoted by thu attomoy-gencral on a former occasiou , 
ond maintained that they uero docwive of the quotem 

llo reminded tho home, that. In the year 1759« the city of 
Ijindon entered mto large aubfcripticms. The couo^ of Hanti, 
by a aubecnpliou, of which |ia bod then a hit in hia ponetdoo, 
rttiaed 800 mon. Tho mmuton of that dsy mtumed tbauhs, 
En the king i oarac, to tbo city for their coDtrfbatioui, imd be 
put it to the tenie and caudonr of the booie to decide, wbetbet 
the very act of rotunuog tbanlLa waa sot os nboug a tuggibtba 
to other pejtt to do the tome, aa any specific InntaUon from 
nunuteia could have been 1 

One of the umumereble initaoeca in which contributioau bad 
been •olleitod, that,m 1778, ho aaid, waa the only one that met 
with oppoahiou, though, In the nbole of that war, it waa prac- 
tised at TOnoui periods, and hi divers pUcea He bad for 
many rctsona great reflect for tho lUoslrious characlen (Lord 
Camden, Mr Burto, ond others) who gave tbelr ^opuriona on 
that Bubject, agaiMt tho of sobscnplions , but with oU 

the esteem be bad for them, ho could not help obtemng that no 
man who observed upon human nature, could foil to tee 
that in the most enligblencd minds there was a bus, which on 
bortain occustom, and under coitaio circomitascsa, operated 
upon the Jadgment, end somctimea led it to mistake the means 
for tbo end, and men, in decldiug upon principle, even wort) 
aobject to this ebuto of the undentaudiDg This, with all the 
dne deference for the great characters bo alluded to, appeared 
to him toharu been the case with them, in the dUcussiou of the 
subject, m th^ H-or 1778 they were then deciding on s 
question, bnplicaUiig the Amerkan war— a war against Ibo prin« 
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ciple of wbicli they had often protested, and therefore they 
thought they supported the principle they so virtuously main- 
tained by deciding against the measure then proposed, and, 
■u’ithout knowing it, coufouarled the means with the end. In 
this view did it appear to parliament, which determined against 
the opinion of these great men. But, supposing the opposition 
had suceeded then, it would not go to vitiate the present ihea- 
sure, it being, of all other cases, the least analogous to it; for 
the subscription of that day was to be applied to such purposes 
as the king should think proper to direct, whereas that at pre- 
sent proposed was to be applied by parliament to a particular 
object. Since that period, viz. in 1779* 1780, and 1781, many 
instances had dccaired of a similar kind ; and ho maintained^ 
that it was presumption amounting to proof, that the acquies- 
cence of the house in all those instances up to 1782, notwith- 
standing the agitation of the question in 1778, arose from a 
conviction of tlie legality and usefulness of the measure : and 
to confirm the house in the positions he had laid down, he said 
he would mention, that the king's speech in 1782 referred to 
the subscriptions, and particularly to an ofl'er of a man of 
war by a respectable individual, now a noble lord Imme- 
diately after that, there appeared on the records an entry of a 
motion by Alderman Wilkes, to prevent contributions; and, 
notwithstanding all those circumstances, the address of tho 
house of commons on tliat speech passed ficminc coiitradiccnte ; 
—a pretty clear proof that parliament at that day did not be- 
hold with so much terror,' as was now expressed, the idea of 
Buhscriptions. 

Gentlemen, he said, talked loudly' of liberty, while they 
seemed to be most willing to encroach on it when it answered 
fheir own purposes. He knew that a portion of individual li- 
berty 'Was often necessarily sacrificed for the general good ; bat 
it must be in cases where tlie general evil would be greater tfcsa 
the individual. In the present case, the first liberty of 
subject, the right of disposing of his own property, was attec?'* 
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ed to be tora from him i Tvhile the getKuml good vould be pro* 
rooted b^ the free exeru&e of that rights and the onreitraioed 
eejo^meot of that Ubertj. He laid it down u a maxim In tbe 
lA?r and consUtution of England, that erer^ man hod a nght to 
apply any part of ha property he pleased for any legal pnrpose, 
unleta exprecly prohibited by atatota ; and mamtamed, there 
^sa not in the %vbole of our atatnte-book one problbrtioD with 
regard to tubacripUoni m carrytog on war. Tbe bill of righU, 
he laid, bad no more appUcatloQ to thu lubjeot, than any other 
in the statute bopk ; and haring sold tbi% ho disclaimed oil In^ 
tendon of apealung with dUieapect of that great and justly 
ler er e d law j be discUimed all idea of offering any dmwpcct to 
any gentleman who might quote it. Ha thought, howsrer, it 
had been misapplied. 

lie adrertod to the aererol statatei ogamst Brafro^cej, and 
shewed, to demoDStratioo, that they were really statutes against 
exactions. The people had b«o compelled to contribute, 
and ascheqoer compulsory process had issued agamrt them, 
to exact that which fidsely denomutfited a lrtM9««ni 
offering. 

Od tbe reason of theming, ho said, bo shoold be very abort. 
What frere the grounds of the alarm which gentlemen bad 
expressed t They said thu plan went to orertum the conadto- 
tlon, beotusa It trenebed on tbe principles of the conshtutton, 
by interfering with the functions of tbe boose of commons. 
The whole of that point oppeared to bun to depend on the ^ 
mere application of lerma. It was known that In this country 
no money could be taken from any Individual without hia cen- 
aent, but ha could only give. It waa Baid> hla ccuaent by the 
collecUre voice of the people in parhament ; that the bouse 
of commons were the guardtaos of the pnblic purse, It 
was necessary that the coodqct of the executive power thotdd ro* 
cur often, and be subject to tbe revuiem of that boose. He ^ 
conceived thu to be just for Internal police, and for external 
defence, both m time of war and peace, and that nothing iboold 
be carried on without that honae knowing It, and that they 
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v.crc ihc nK'ans of franluig lo the king the nrccsfnr)’ fiupply. 
'{Tint tloininion v.hirh the commons oxclusivcTy posscS\cd over 
the general weaUh of the iiaium, wns u wise provision to render 
the executive government dep*'ntlent on j arlintnont, and by 
tltal me.ms indinctly rcspou'-ibic for the jutt <U!chnrgeof their 
oOice. Would any man tell liiin that the subscriptions in ques- 
lion rc.'dly interk red in nn eSHmiial manner with tliiil princi- 
ple, or that, in point of fact. Uu*sc subscriptions trenched on 
that conslilnlsoniil coutroni, v.hicit the house of commons hud 
over the real attd substantial i-upplies to Im given lo the o.vccn- 
tivc power, tO as to endanger tV.o constitnlion itself? The f.tct 
was, diat. in nnmbciloss infl.anccs, that abstract right had been 
often intrcnclicd upon, und yet it luvcv tended lo raise nppre- 
hensions in any man. It was, indeed, be thought, a strange, 
a clhmcrical mode "of speaking, to say, that, 411 the moment 
when every thing in the circumstunccs of the limes tended to 
push people to opposite inotivcb of aclion, they were likely lo 
make the king independent, and that the people would conspire 
for the destruction of thcmcelvee, their properly, and their 
constitution. The navy and army establishments, he observed, 
were in ordinary four millions of money annually ; in lime of 
war much more was added: yet while genllennon argued that 
the subscriptions nmst bo inconsiderable, and inadequate to 
any material purpose, the general lonour of their argument led 
to the supposition, that the voluntary contributions possible to 
be raised would be sufTicicut to furnish, not only the ordinaries, 
but the extraordinarics also, immense os they were ; a supposi- 
tion so absurd, that it should serve to excite pity and laughter 
rather than any serious consideration. 

Cases wliich, though extreme, were yet not j)liysically impos- 
sible, might be brought forward ad wfinitim, in order to ex- 
tinguish all those principles of action which arise from o.xperi- 
ence and probability. Against such extreme cases there was 
no guard but the great improbability of their ever occurring ; 
but what power that even imagination could conceive would be 
safe, if that principle of suspicion was carried to the c.xlent to 
S 
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•which art and ingcratuly might itmln il? gonUemea might find 
objecUnni on tho dry, Bbitroct, theoratjcul point, bnt there 
rrai no real or probablo danger, and thta had been foond the 
practice of erory war , and when gentlemen were dUpoaed to 
inaut on the theoretic inconitaleacy of a lutucnption from mdt» 
Tidnali, and that of having a rcpreacnUtlve body for granting 
finpphea, be would refer them to every ponod of our hoitory, 
and then tell them, —My espcrieace la a good argument againrt 
yooT theory. It la not (aald he) by allendlDg to tho dry> 
ftnet, abstract pnaciplee of apoiot, that ajutt coaclauonU to 
be amved at in p< Udcal lobjccta They are not to be deter- 
nunod by matbemaUcal accuracy ^ladom )a to be gained in 
politic*, not by any one ngid pnDoplo,bnt by examming anotn- 
her of IncMente, l5y loobjogattonlixely at canaca, and rtSect- 
ing on iffecta they have produced, by comparing a nomber 
of ev)u together, and by taking, as It wore, an averogp of 
bnmjw alTain. Hm U tho tree way to become vise m politic! 
not adopting (hat false phOosopfay wbxb seeks perfecbon oot 
of tliaLwbich il unperfect in its oatare) which refers all things 
to theory, uothing to prucllre , which rejects experience, and 
brings the principles of science to things not capable of recet* 
ring tb^ , which subsiitoics nsiooory bypotbesea for the solid 
test of experiment, and bewildcra Ibo hocnao mmd in a man 
of opinions, wbeo it should bo employed in directing to ac- 
tion i and which would proceed, as it ■were prr talltm, from 
tho indulgences of theoroUcal ^lena to the ea ccntion of them 
but the chasm Is wide. Indeed, between the practice and the 
imaginary point to which thnso alannbU woold carry things 
that pedant politician wbo thioka to mak e a pohtical mediiue 
perfect m all its parts, and regular In all its moTcmenU, thu ks 
of that which can evwit only in tho imagiDution, tho various 
checks and counter-checks, bywlprff he might hope to regulate 
its motiotie, and correct its abetTstioDi, would serve ouly to 
clog its mcrrenicnts, impede its pro g ress, end orcrloid it wlth- 
^ dUhcolUes 

In soino respects, Mr, Pitt said, bs was governed in tbs 
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present measure by a principle of another kind. In contem- 
plating the benefits likely to result from it, he could not help 
considering "what sentiments it proclaimed, and what effects it 
would have on the minds and opinions of the world ; and though 
it had been argued, that it would tend to mark men out, and raise 
invidious distinctions in society, he would say, that, if it served 
the purpose of actual defence on the one hand, or of intimi- 
dating and overawing the enemy on the other, and baffling their 
plans, it was not to be rejected because some persons were less 
alive than others to the good of the country; and though one ho- 
nourable gentleman had said, he would not subscribe, and an- 
other ^ had said, that he would not give a doit 1 he 
"hoped the number who were not alive to the interests of their 
country would be found to be but very few. 

^Vith regard to the .point as a measure of economy, and 
•with a view of saving much of the expense of the public ser- 
vice under the ways and means for raising the supplies, he 
confessed he had no idea of meeting this measure on that foot- 
ing: not that he thought it would not go to a considerable ex- 
tent, but he regarded it as an act purely voluntary in the peo- 
ple of this country; as an act merely voluntary, having the 
sanction of parliament, which mixed the zeal and warmth of 
individual will. with* the power of legal authority, and gave an. 
energy which no’ law could do ; as an act which interested the 
hearts of the inhabitants of the kingdom, and gave new energy 
add fresh vigour to the cause in which we were engaged, by 
shewing that not only the legislature, but that also the indivi- 
duals of this country, were warm in the pursuit of the war-, as 
involving every thing that was held dear to a man in a civilized 
State ; and therefore he hoped and trusted it would succeed. 
A contrary impression would be mortifying to him ; but he had 
no doubt of the zeal, the courage, and the magnanimity of the 
people of England. Nor was it to England that the animation 
, of this practice would be confined, for it would spread over tlie 
other parts of Europe, and tend to dispel .the delusion Which 


*^Mr. M. A. Taylor. 
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Ibe prcietil ruler* of Franct, and their ombwirica and tgctil*, 
had been artfully eachfng fn crory pjrt of that quarter of tbo 
globe ; it would iliew Uvtin, that the hopes hold oot, that »f 
they bvfirte thh eouulTj they would fiml follower* and soppor- 
ter* io great numbers, vro* • gro** ImpcnUloo on the credulity 
of the Freudi, tunl a libel on the loyalty of the people of Eng-'' 
land I tlml tlu. llrltUh people atr, wUh few, v'try few exception* 
indeed, a* loyal to tbdr »orcrrlgn, and u attached to their 
cODiUtutlon, 0* they arc brave, and determined to repel the 
encmachnicnt* of a perfidlou*, *angulnaty cnomy. For what, 
he (Icnmiuled, wat *o likely to put an end to lbo«o menaces and 
iitvuUi, as to see itulMdual exertion Buccourlug and ontrmw 
idng the voKc and effort* of parliament } He would repeat there.-, 
fore, that the mcasuro mtolrcd tn iho present bill wa* agree-' 
able to the rplnt of the comtUutkm, and highly expedient 
under the clrcunmoace* of tho country. 

TlwqoediAe ftrtbe tbbd readlof of tbe bOtpaued vllheat kdMdoA. 


IC, l?W. 

A ofS My e frwn Mvliif hem tetke Hw*e « Uie 

llth lawut, InawtidB^tkeiB, •• that leJUtai* prvHkm to tn tl*nBi»i*v- ’ 
twl bad been earrlcd tw bt certain focktiei In l^tndo«, In cowwjwfcnca 
tntti tftcirlJM 1 b dUTerent part* of tl<e coButfj, letrilnx to fobmt the Im 
and eonrtltotktti of tbe VintJoca, Md lotrf l tetpry of the tptctt taareby 
pTW'aifijqt to Franco i and rceocnmcndliut to U» lltauo tn aJoi* nJcbBiea. 
mxm at mljkt opja » occcitary j* tad tbe bmbr nod paren of tW tald to- 
etctl*< b-rttop Keen to cotae^oewo tiVl bef ac the ftooto, «td refmod by 
ttwTO tot cooim*l«coof tterccy j — tba report of ihl* eomaiHrt w« £W» ^ 
dtfbccwfbt op. 

Oa lU Wtoj read bytbo ekti. at tbetable, Mr ItorTToac r 

He uW, the commlltco of »ecrccy hod formed ihtir opinlort 
Qo the paper* whmlitcd to their cxamwation with the gre*te*t 
expedUion, and their report itatcd *o fnU) nod panicularJy 
'those circnmitancc^ which in the judgnient of the commitleo 
rcqmml tho Immediate attention of parEamcnt, that ht felt it 
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imtdly necessary for him to do more than shortly to rccapiiulate 
the different objects to which that report applied, and the various 
particulars which came under their considenvlion. Gentlemen 
would perceive that that reportj so cvpcditiously laid before 
the house, contaitiod a general view of the tradsactions referred 
to the committee, v. ithout wniling for a more minute investiga- 
tion, and was shortly this ; — that it appeared to them (hat a plan 
bad been digested and acted upon, and at that moment was in 
forwardness towards its execution, the object of which was 
nothing loss than to assemble a protended convention of the 
people, for the purposes of assuming to itself the character of 
a general rcjlrcscntation of the nation ; superseding, in the 
first place, the representative capacity ol that house, and arro- 
gating, in the next place, the legislative povVer of the country 
at large. It would be for the house to consider wliclher the 
circumstances contained in the repoit, impressed their minds 
with the same conviction with which they had impressed the 
minds of the committee. If they did, he could not have 
•a doubt but that they would lead to the same practical conclu- 
sion, naihely, that, if such designs existed, if such designs 
had been acted upon and were in forwardness, there was not 
tone moment to be lost in arming the executive poWer with 
those additional means, which might be sufficient effectually to 
slop the further progress of such a plan, and to prevent its be- 
ing carried into final execution. 

It was chiefly necessary for thb bouse, in considering the 
report, to recollect,* that d great p,art Of it was merely intro- 
ductory ; and that, though it stated transactions of a date long 
antecedent to the period in v;hich the acts of the socidties im- 
plicated had assumed the serious aspect of practical treason, 
and though they were of notorious publicity, it was neverthe- 
less necessary to bring them forward again to observation, to 
give a clue to unravel the complicate<l circumstances of the 
plan, and^ by comparison and Combination of them with the 
subsequent proceedings of the in.dividuals concerned, to shew, 
that from the beginning their views were the same, and that the 
von It, . ^ o 
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preloxt of refonn, under vliich they rawked dacjr ptfrpote, 
v*ai fur Aom Wng tAo true olpect of thwr inlcoUoni, Tbe- 
Aou'r no'il I aUo cony »long with them, that thecomrofUoc^ 
U u ttiuted to point of lime, had not been able to 
d Ti eUicKtrrtUv, ir point out diitinctly, the vanom nu- 
IH I' ihH io med die grest end roomentoaa bosihc^ 
1’ otior to g\vc the boom, however, a» bcxid n* 
u jAA't'-'Jiun of eo much of it u might serve to point 
o u i < daily and incteesiog eppro\iraulion .of danger, the- 
couiiDi ti 111 cs,atniniug am! ^nokmg up the report, had k^t 
)d viiu the i.rea* object, the leading design of the plan, for It 
vraa not to be irnagloM, that the distance of the trensactioni in 
point of time, end lb© foot of their being prcviooily known, 
made Uicm tho lots material aa comments on thote parts of their 
conduct which were discorvred m their foil matunty. 

It would be seen by the Report, that the papers found, u tor 
as relatod to that part of the conspiraey which immediately lov 
plicated the corresponding aomety, obd that £or commtational 
infonnation, contained two jeojs' correspondence with Tanooa 
other Bocleuei in this end a neighbouring country, and from 
these, coupled l^llh their sob«*i|oetit and more recent proceed- 
ings, it was ovideot that those todclies, »bich would be found 
to be DOW settiog on loot e conveotiun, had had such a measure 
ID coQicniplortoo from the very oulsel , that jt was conceived so 
long Bgo as two years back i was openly avoxved m their corre- 
spopdeoef, hot kept lo reserve to be reduced to practice as soon 
as e sesaoDahie occasion should oOer. Tltis wliolo system of 
urtorrnction would appear^ from the jiajpeni found with them, to 
be laid m the modern doctrine of the ri^ls of maif, — that moui 
stroui doctrme, under which the weak hnd ignorant, who are < 
roost BuscepUblo of fropretiion from such barren absirtci posf- 
tloia, were attempted td be seduced to overturn gorernmeot, 
law, property, security, religion, order, and every thing vilaabJe 
lu this country, aa mcm acting upon the satno Ideas had already 
overturhed end destroyed ovary thing in France, and dislurhed 
the p'‘-yT and endongared thn So&t^, if oot iht eiislence,^ of 
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every nation in ^ Europe. However gentlemen might ground 
arguments against the cautionary measures taken to prevent the 
evil effects of that pernicious doctrine, on the contemptible situ- 
ation of the authors, and the absurdity of the principles of those 
books in which it was inculcated, yet, allowing tlie one to be in 
' the extreme as contemptible as the others were absurd, it was 
-no light or trivial circumstance, when, deduced front it, alarming 
principles were promulgated and eagerly adopted by large bodies ; 
- and when the "proceedings of all those jacobin societies would 
appear (as the papers before the house fully demonstrated) to 
be only comments on that textj — a text for the inculcation of 
which those societies were the disciples here, as their corre- 
sponding French brethren were the instruments for disseminating 
it in France, and extending it by carnage and slaughter to all 
other parts of Europe. 

- It would appear, that, prior to the enormities committed in 
France, a correspondence had been carried on between those 
societies and the jacobin clubjn Paris, and that delegates were 
sent from them to the national convention, and received for- 
mally by that assembly; and that, at tlie very moment when the 
jacobin faction- which usurped the government of that country 
had commenced hostilities against Great Britain, those societies 
still, as far as they could, had, pursued the same conduct, ex- 
' pressed the same aUachment to their cause; adopted their ap- 
pellations, forms of proceeding and language, and, in short, had 
formed a settled design to disserhinate the same principles, and 
sow the same seeds of 'ruin, in their own country. It would be 
found, not only, tliat the most effectual. plans which cunning 
could devise, had been laid to carry this design into practice, 
but in tlie report wo, old be seen a statement of the catalogue of 
manufacturing towns' marked out, as the most likely (from the 
vast concourse of ignorant and profligate men who necessarily 
collect in such places) to adopt their plans, and corresponding 
societies established there, to keep up tlie chain of seditious 
, intercourse, and promulgate' and give it universal circulation.. 
Geittleoicu would find in that catalogue a well-chosen selection 
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of thft pUcrt i?bcro ihow ptoplo dwell, who molt bo nitonJly 
tDpposed too^ rcttdj to ri»o bI tbu call of hunrrocltoi} ; who wero 
nuMt lilely to be bUodod bytbcir Bitlficee,.ttKl projodwed by 
pTofrtilonr, whose imdcntandln^ were racist subject to bo mis* 
led by ihcir doctnoei, oud rendcted lubiomcjit to their Views, 
smd whom fraudful penoosion, proneoessto discontent, and tLa 
visionary and fallaaous hope of noendmg theu- condlbon by any 
alteration of*it wbatotcr, would bo moat llhely to congrepdo 
into an enonnoos tofrent of Insurrection, which would sweep 
Rway all the barriers of gosomment, law, and religion, and lea\e 
our country e naked waste for nsurped autiiority to rnflje In, 
ODControUed and unresisted. 

Id considering thU subject, the bouse could not but remarl 
the extraordinary manner In which those sodctiet bitd varied 
their plans of operatioo , somedmes acting in nodugmsed audu* 
cloas hostibty, sometimes puttiog on the mask of aUachoent to 
the state and country , ooe day openly aTowing tbeir wtenlloQf, 
as If purposely to provoke tbe band of , the next, pothog 
on the mafek of reform, nod aficcUng the utmost nal for tbV 
preservatloD of tbe constitntkm In tbeir letter to the society 
at Korwlcb, would be eeeo n plan avowal of tbeir oiyeot, an 
tipologjrybr dagabig to apply to paHhrmrtit j and a candid, sincere- 
coofcMion, that, not to tbe jwllament, not to the executive- 
power were they to look for redress, but to the convention ■ahtch 
they proposed to erect, and to tbemselTes afterwards they re* 
commended perseverlDg in petitionang for reform to be used ti 
a mask lo their dengns, ■wbleb they were to throw off when tune 
Bcnti, and % period propitious \u \i«iT 'news sboultf strive 
Happily for this counliy, and for the whole world,, they had pre*- 
jDStareiy thought that period at hand, and thrown off the inHsk 
just when the bulk of the notion unanimously were unltmg trlth 
govemmenf m vigilance and care for lU protecUoo, and m the 
resoluUon to oppose tbeir efforta. 

Dy o due ottention to the correspondence of that socw^» tbe 
bouse would find, in tbeir commonitwtkm with the Dntiriifoo- 
\entioo at Edinburgh, which itill retoined tome fimtsy remnant 
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of that disguise, some remains of that hypocrisy assumed to hide 
those designs which, though not publicly declared, too obviously 
appeared, that they styled this convention the representatives of 
the people, clothed in all the right to reform^ and senjd delegates 
toil; and, when some of the most mischievous and active of 
its members fell under sentence of the law, that they boldly as- 
serted their innoceirce, nay their merits, directly in the teeth of 
that law, paid every tribute of enthusiastic applause to the per- 
sons convicted by the verdict .of juries legally constituted, and 
of respect to the convention, pronouncing them objects of pane- 
gyric and envy. In conformity ttf their prior declarations, and to 
the plans of insurrection laid by them, they made the legal 
condemnation of those guilty persons the signal, as they styled it, 
of coming to issue on the pbiift, “ Whether the law should frighten 
them into compliance, or they oppose it with its own weapons, 
-to wit, force and power?" that is to say distinctly, Whether 
they should yield obedience to the laws of their country, or op- 
pose them by insurrectfon ? That was avowed in as plain and 
marked language as man could possibly conceive. He thought 
that that case, so circumstanced, and supported by such a variety 
of coincident matter, was as strong a case as the mind of man 
could well imagine; yet, singular though it might appear, all 
this was but introductory to facts of a still stronger nature wliich 
were to follow. - He should call the attention of the house to the 
history of a society which, despicable and contemptible though 
the persons ^ho composed it were,^ as to talents, education, and 
influence, yet when. looked at with cauUoug attention, and com- 
pared with the objects they bad in view, and the motives on 
which they acted, namely, that great moving principle of all ja- 
cobinism, the love of plunder, devastation, aud robbery, which 
now bore the usurped name of liberty, and that system of but- 
chery and carnage which Tiad been made the instrumeut of en- 
forcing those principles, would appear to be formidable in exact 
prpportion to the meanness and contemptibility of their charac- 
ters.. Of that society the characteristic was, that, being com- 
posed of the lower orders of people, it bad within it tlie means 
- o 3 
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of tinbcroWbd Mtemlon, and coucaaled ia ;t*elf tbo of 
rapid locrctM. It had lueo already to no let* thm thirty dl' 
TUioDi m Londooi »oma of those containing w many as six 
Imodred persons, and was conoeclod a ^stemaUcal of 
cofrespondencQ with other societies scattored tbroagh sfl the 
moQuractunng towns where the seeds of tboso pnoclplcs were 
Isid, vrhkh ortfiil and dangerous people might best conrert to 
their own purposes. It would appear b proof, that that bocm^ 
bad risen to an enormoixi bdgbt of boldness, and erected b it* 
stiir, b express terms, a power to watch orer the pr o g ress of 
pariiamrnt, to scan its proceedings, and prescribe limits fonts 
■ acdons, beyond ahlch U U presomed to adranCe, that aoguit 
soaety was to issue ira nuxodate, not only to conUONort tbbt act, 
but to put ao end to tlio existence of porlLamcnl itself: to that 
if the porUameni should tbbk it necesury to oppose, by any act 
of penal coorcioo, the ruin of the consdtDticm, that would bo the 
svar-wboop for losurreclioQ, the meant of our deHeoce wolild 
become the tignal for attack, and the parliament be made the 
lOitrument ofNts own aanthilabon. Soch language as this, co> 
mlog from people apparently to contemptible mtnlenti,6omesai 
ID their description, and so clrctimacnbed b their power, would, 
abstractedly considered, bo supposed to drterva compession, as 
the mldoit working* of iQtamty , but the researches of*tbo com* 
miliee would tend to prore, that it hod been the nault of deep 
design, matured, mouldy bto shape, and fit for muciilerous 
effect nUen opportonily should offer. , 

About SIX weeks since, tbera'had ansen a new cera b tint his- 
tory of iDturrectkm, ia whicii tho house might contemplate ihoto 
great maehinea of jacobinism, the eocieties alluded to in tbe re- 
port. At that penod the corresponding tociety bad laid, b due 
form, before the ftociety for cODSUtuUorml informalioD, a doHbe- 
tale and deep-concertfed plan for actuaDy assembling a conten- 
uou for all England , not to be tbe rcpresentaliTCs of these par- 
iknlar bodies for the accorophahroent of particular legal pur- 
potes, but to bo tbe jTprescntatiTes of tho whole body of tb* 
people of England, and evidently to escraae IcrgnlaUve and 
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judicial cap?.ciUc5, to overturn (lie cc-labiishcd pystfun of govern- 
ment) and wrest /rom the parliament that jn>tvcr whirli the peo- 
ple and the constitution had lotlgcd in their hands. Within a 
few weeks the plan was fiNed upon to he carried into ( Xccution, 
cu<! in their circular letter (hey precisely and omplmticnlly staled, 
that no ihr.c 7vos /o h'. iosi ; nntl le-^t, l>y any posaibdity, ilieir 
ruinous inlciuion^ should be misdndrrctood, the letter was ad- 
dressed e<iualiy to all parts of the island, and circulated with a 
shurc of vigour, cunning, and nddresr-, truly ' astonishing. It 
coulaincd also a dcclamtion, that a central spot was fixed ujion, 
■which they would not venture' to name til! they had assurances 
of the fidelity of those to whom they v.cre to disclose it; which 
central spot tiiey chose, as they tlunusvlves asserted, for the pur- 
pojcof having' with greater laciliiy tlio delegates o|||jihc whole 
island pres rnt vdicn they aSiCtnblrd ; and they jiarliculnrly de- 
sired each sopamte society to send an exact account of the num- 
Ijer of its members, .friends, an<l adiiurentf, in order to esti- 
mate. their force. Of this they informed the' society for con- 
stitutional iuformutiou, in a Icllei', accompanied with a set of 
xcsolulions. 

It might be objected that men of the description which he h.ad 
.staled, coidd not be expected to act so consistently, and under 
•such well-managed disguise; but when, on inspection, it ap- 
peared that their plans had been emried on with a degree of-cun- 
iiing and management that greater men in worthier causes had 
Jailed in manifesting, that objection could liavc no v.’eigbt wlicn 
•opposedAo evidence thus incoulrovcrlible. Who was there that 
knew what Jacobins and jacobin principles were, but must see, 
an the preleuces of reform in parliament held out by these socie- 
ties, the arrogant claims of the same class of men as those who 
lorded it in Fratice, to trample upon the rich, and crush every 
description of men, women, and children ; ,the dark designs of 
.a few, making use 'of the ,uam'e of the people to govern all ; a plan 
•founded in the arrrogaace of wretches, the .outcasts of societj^ 

, .tending to enrich themselves, by dep/iving of property, and of- 
life," all .those Who were distinguished .either for -perfional worth 
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or for opqlepcef— 11 plan -nMch had been long felt by the enfor/ 
tuuito people of riance b all it# aggravnlid borron, and wijltij, 
fje feared, uould long, rcry long, contmao to be felt by that III- 
fated country, , 


From tba period ho had mentioned, they bod acted opou that 
horrible plan , and anbieqoenUf (on the I4tb of Apnl) the botisn 
would A meetJog of the eoaetjr, thmr proceodtngt In trbich 
meeting, earned with tbim no faint dlustratlon of what th^ 
might be eapeeted to do m Iho-fnll mejeaty oT power. Them 
■would be found retoloUou# arraigning eray brtnnl) of the go- 
Tcrnment, threatening the torcragn, iniulung the booje of 
peer*, and aceufiing tb? commoM of lirtofficicnoy j tbere woq 14 
be found notice taken of th® meMuns of pariiament, alnch bad f 
been preyiously made the iignal* for an inwTrectiou of the peo*t 
pie, and dftunittotts that certain qieaenr?f, ff ndopfed, whether 
with or without tbe coosaat of parhamcot, thoold be retcioded, 
under their doctrm^ Saht tvprrtft /<w, and that the con* 
fltiUiticQ bad been ntierly dotroyed. “^uld ibert* be a more 
pxplttal atowal of theif vicwaf AH the njalcfift}# frnm whenra’ 
proof of theie allegation# was dmwn, ruled oil tUrir own aiK 
thenlic record#, and on Ibc express arid doeguWocal nTOwal of. 
Ibeir own delibcTote act# b their meditated system of hnorTfCe 
tion. Thi# was tbe ewcncc of the subject; but if the lionsa' 
i^ere of opmon, that this so dwply o&cted ibij^ wfery and 
exUtcDco of parliament lUoH. ood itrucl. at the root of gomiH 
roent and the coBiHlution, ta to demand Interference, tbm‘ 
were, ID nddiljon, other thing# which must contribute ixit ^ 
Jittie tp increa« the ImpaticfKv* of tho hooifr to baffle ibe Tif»i 
of Iboio cowpiraton, and slop the final cxccntion of their 


project#. 

For In# part, ifr. Pitt raid, such r-a* hts opfoltm of die Bribh 
comtitatfon, that, even ioppoalng the ejccuUw guvemment bad 
been guilty of ercry neglect of thrir’dnty in wunrijing ortr ft* 
»o/ety, and parliament had lieen tuplne under ihoift manlfeiU^ 
tlou* of sedition, he conceived tu enemies moit ncirrtbflew 
have failed of socctsi ; htrt, howeicr persuaded be might U of 
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tEis fact, it was still right to prevent, by timely interference, the 
small misery vliich a short struggle might necessarily produce, 
and to save the nation at large from the reproach, that they had 
5cen such acts, and heard such avowals, without having adopted 
proper steps to check their execution, and punish those who were 
?o wicked as to devise them. There were stated ip the close of 
the report, on grounds not light or trivial, though not minutely 
pntered into in the report till after fuller investigation by the com- 
piittee, allegations that mmis had been actually proexn-ed and dis- 
tributed by these societies, and w'ere in the hands of those very 
people whorp they had been striving to corrupt ; and that even 
now, instead of breaking up this formidable league, and dis,, 
banding and dispersing this jacobin army, they had shewn them- 
' selves immoveably bent on the pursuit of their purpose, and dis- 
played preparations of defiance and resistance to the measures 
of government- 

It remained for the house to consider what was to be done ? 
in considering that, they would not refer to the quality of 
the persons, but to the naturfe and magnitude of the objects they 
had in view. It would be found, when the causes and proceed- 
ings were taken into contemplation, that so formidable a conspi- 
racy had never before existed. The inquiry was yet far from com- 
plete, and unfit for final decision, the documents being very volu- 
minous ; but the committee bad deemed it their duty to shew the 
house that instant precaution was necessary, and had therefore, 
though unable to finish the important research, laid befor? the 
. house what they had yet done, which he hoped would be thought 
sufficient grounds for adopting the measure he intended to pro- 
pose. It had been usual, in time of danger, to enact a temporaiy 
^ suspension of the Habeas Corpus law. As that great and essen- 
tial benefit to the subject had been suggested, and provided for 
the preservktioq of thp constitution on the one hand, so, on the 
other, it could no| exist if the constitution was gone. The tem- 
porary sacrifice of that law might be, on certain occasions, as 
pecessary to the support of the constitution, as the maintenance 
pf its principles was at all others. It had been suspended at a 
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time Trben Ihft coMUtotion and liberty of tbo counlry were mort 
peculiarly guarded and rwpoc^j and Bucha •wpetiion vm 
more poibculjuiy called foretth«cn«5,Trb6antteinpUweJe made 
to dusenunata througb the rwlin, pnociple* and meant of aclioo 
tliat might endanger that conititutioo, fortbe presen'nticAa of 
whicb that law had been roed*^ nod which migbl prodace cjoeh 
more lamentable offecti, and at last require a remedy greater iri 
extent and more dreadful, than the one now propoted. Thlj 
waa not hxs opiaioQ alone, hot the rfabmenUof all those rc- 
apectable gentlemen of ibo oomrolttce who had mtesligal^ the 
matter He shoold therefore njore “ for knre to bring in a 
bill to empower bU Majesty to secoro and detom all such per- 
aoni os Bhould be etwpected of contpuing agaloft hut person and 
fON'ernment." 

Tbe lacrtkra wo* carrUd, 

Afct I, 

Ko« -- 99 

and, after nraUicr JtrtMO on a loodon mods bf Vr Oref , for a C«Q of 
tbs 6ouie,° wti\rt wn oepUred, the Wit wi* presented, r«ad a fli*l sal 
eocood tUae, aad reted lato tbe comaBitUe > «bare Its rrrkwir cUirei 
Mof a^histed tod screed to, the report vss rerrired, asd tla bOl'ardCTtd 
to baenpooed ud read a thWd Umsthe asxt dry 


i70i. 

•Op a tuoUem C* Ute tWrJ roadJog of tbe WO, wWeb bad Uen brtratacW 
abe jirwccdlag *lay» **{at fo^peadinj tbo ojwfalloa of ibo n>beat Cofpar 
Art,*' ibc mw far e itrctjuraly epjuJwd, faitk«l«1y by fft. Crry* 
Ur Sbcri<laO(a£i4 Mr fox:. 

Mr Pitt, Id ddcoco ofthomotloa, otnerred, that from fte 
Jjlcneis of Iho boar, ftnd lavlug hut Hide Inrllnadon to go 
jnutJj at length into a qorsiion winch liad been already to fuHy 
discQWed, It was not hb Inlcnllon to dcUln the botuefwar^ 
great length of Umo ; and, indeed, the rery able manner ta 

ohicbbiahooooralde fnenOs had already argued it, rctHlcrtdtf 
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unnecessary for him to say much. The right honourable gentle- 
man * rommonced, niul had concluded, his speech', by holding 
out, as an inrontvovcrliblc argument, that the measures at 
present necessarily adopted by udmijiistraiion, would -impair 
matcriall}', if not totally destroy, the constitution of this coun- 
try ; a mode of reasoning that he could never sufibr to puss 
without a reply. Pursuing that strain of argument, the honour- 
able gentleman had pronounced, in terms of unrivalled eloquence, 
a most patbclic funeral oration on the supposed departed liber- 
ties of IJrilisli subjects, which he had slated as h.iving expired 
with the introduction of the present bill — a bill, in his mind, 
nothing worse, or more dangerous in its consequence, than what 
bad been known, from llic c-xpcricncc and practice of our an- 
cestors, to be a wise and proper measure, when the existing 
circumstances of the country demanded such a measure, and re- 
quired that the hands of the executive government should be 
strengthened. That necessity, however diflicult it might be to 
convince that honourable gentleman of its existence, be trusted, 
had been fully made out to the bouse, and to all those who had 
given themselves the trouble of bestowing the slightest consider- 
ation on the subject; and such necessity having been proved to 
exist, it came then to be considered, whether the danger was 
of sufTicient magnitude to justify the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, which, properly speaking, was the only question 
for consideration before the house. Thai measure, he granted, 
was of considerable importance ; it was a remedy only to be ap- 
plied when the emergency was so great as really to call for it. 
The fair question, therefore, which gentlemen wore ta put to 
their own minds, was simply this, "Whether the danger with 
which the constitution of the country was threatened by the 
practices now exposed, was; or was not, greater than any dan-, 
ger which could result from putting into the hands of the execu- 
tive government, a more than ordinary degree of power, for , 
the purpose of resisting what the}’- considered, and what parlia- 
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meot conudemJ, a vfry tJaagemus cooipJracy? Tbo bonoar- 
eble gMitlemau bad carried hU oxgum^t w far aa to taj, that ]f 
tbo bdl pesaed, ell the ngbt» of tha people, and aH the ^nnlegM 
jaf parUanJont, vronld be at ooce dwtroyed—^ tkxrtrino which h* 
conld never admit, by wbitover abJity or elcKjiubxo it might 
be Kjpportod Od that point it was Important &r the- conaide- 
ration of tbo bouse, apomtwbwh bad not yet been touched oo 
by any of tboto who had argued the question, that the bill waj 
Imuted 1 q Iti daration , that it was but e temporary mepsore, 
adapted to a present exhtlog evil, and waa to continue ra force 
for IitUe more than fix moQlh»( and that it invnlcd tbe exe« 
CQtlve goremment with o temporary dMcrt^looary power, to 
JmpnsoQ suspected persoos Cor that bouted time, without brhig* 
mg them to trial >011 the nghls of the people, and all the pnri* 
leges of paihsroMU, reinahung ouinlerruptedly the same, aiucb- 
mg all the time the eame respooalbihty opon mlnUtcTf to which 
they were liable la every other ntuatioaio which they acted, 
aad equally aoswereble for any abuse of this power, If they 
should obuea it, as they wore for tbe abuse of any other duoe 
llonary power irhicb wuf vested lo them. Stating the qoetboa 
In that view, aluch was tbe reol and proper state of It, could 
any geutlemao think (hot ail the ITbertir* of the subject, and all 
the privileges of porUament, would bo so completely aonDiUited 
1 ^ tbe bill, a* to moke it a question, whether a member of par. 

Iwupcot oufiht,oroogbtnol,to 6 *voupbis»ltemhmceloparifluneBt, 

or the iDteresl of hb coiistltuenuf lleToald not do Ibofo bo- 
Douruhio geutlcrucn (be IqjusUco to suppose that «oy of thecJ 
thought so for o moroetji j and itaouldnolbc doing Jo»lKe to 
Iheir owncfisracters, were they to maiaany sucbd’erfsmd’ua. 

Tben^tbo0ourabJo6colIeinaD, and those nl>o argued on the 
same tide with bun, had contonded, that In ibis, ond olbcr 
roeasurciof goverumeut, them appeared a strong Imllslioiiof 
the rrrnch system of procedure j upon wbsi grounrlj dry 
kutv-bcflj lulbcrto they had nqver (okca tbe (rouble of es- 
plfiulug (hero to the bouse Wbereio was the companwm to be 
found? He begged gentlemen to attend ahtUe to (becotryira- 
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•ppTicatioo of mectis itronger and more elBcsc>oD», Dot Jrrrc 
it might be wked, whether, if thoee mcMorw had not beta 
adopted, and the Tigilance of gorerament exerted, the enk 
complained 'of migbt not hare been moch greater now than they 
really were? and whether, if no loch itepe bad been token dn- 
ribg the laat two yean, we ibonld have cqjoyed the »ame tran- 
qaiihty that had jirevwJed dunog that period? Tbe fact wai, If 
tbefte meosotet had not been adopted, ve shoold hare been 
burned much faifer to the tame acenes of mkebief which had 
now been Ripened to our tIow, and from the dreadful cotae<^oei>- 
cc» of which a e had been saved fay the rigilanee of pariiament 
and the eaertiatu of goremment, oiiiited by the prevalliDg opi- 
nfon* of the country. 

Tbe ngbt honourable gentleman had then «a1d, tbot If we 
dreaded all that oar aianui bad toggetted, and foond tbatlfae^ 
mtaeurcs adopted lost year had not succeoded In cheeking those 
pertied, we ought not to penevere by more utere meemresr 
when there was reason to think that yuch seeaurct had been of 
Ettle avail, und that tboao of a cooler wd more moderate nature 
wbnld have been uoreadcqoate but to what did the nght bo* 
conroUlh goutlenum mcau to apply thoeo mild and moderate re* 
medics I Did he lupposo that the progrets of a jocobrn conten- 
tiOD, were it to be once ctlabUshed m this country, wai to be 
slopped, end its contequemres avoided by indulgence and coo* 
ccjiion ? or that indulgence nod coocetrioti were fit to be aji* 
pliod as a remedy to so daring on attempt upon the ealitence of 
tbc cooititution? Ho might wnh to preserro the Dntuh coo* 
sUluUoo, bot that would bo a tblog Impossible, if these lodelk* 
mbt w^Ui indulgooce or concessitm. Their osm language clear?/ 
expressed, that they would make uo compromiie , andUmuif 
bo clear thut no concenion would lalhfy them, short of a furred' 
dcr of the Bnliili conititnlion. It mnii iheicfbru oprcirlbal 
resistance, and the strongest rcaisUnto ibat could be made, was 
absolutely necesiary, nolwitlistaiiding all that hud bem aegured 
In to prophetic a ttnun ogalnstthe adoption ofKVfrt mcoiartn, 
ertn In extreme coica, Tho right boocurable gentleman L-d 
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snifl, there ;irc Pitch ncrirotis, la he ruvo yoit caunol Vthc them; 
Uni never inne.’tiu: ihnl pci-M-culkin wtU j'cl th(‘ hi-Ucr of their 
Dpinidiii. wli.iU Vi r ihey mny he-** If suth toi( nilion ol inniiionc 
ou^ljt JO In> erniitnl to of the (lepeniptioii v^l',)cl^ the 

tr.tnnhet,- of lliu'^erncielics ]'ro\e<i lo be, to v.h.M did itninoiint ? 
It ninonnlcd to n lokraiioo of the v\yrsi ppeciesof anarchy, pe- 
tition, uv.d ttruiuu, Itt hit idea of pcrtcentinfi for puhtical 
opinionr, the ihlht hononvahle ff jjtkman need not pupjtose 
that ihete wnp auv^n.vrtitnliir intentiutt, by llnit bill, lo go too 
great a length in that way ; nnd, ojire for all, to answer the 
ipirption of *’ v.lu.re arc you lo Ploji ?” it wa*} not proper 
that the linrit of their ruincdii s .shonhl be ever dcelarcd, or that 
they should pronounce that litis was the last remedy lo which 
they would have rccourpc ; be would at the canu; titne say, that 
proscemion, in no instance, ought lo CKlend beyond what 
the real necessity of the oaic required ; and the Icnjporary 
means proposed by O'.c present bill might bo su])po5cd the best 
Tomody in the present ease. 

Air. Pitt said, he should jjcxl cowc lo those points on which 
the right honourable genllctnan seemed to luivc argued at o. 
much greater length than he thought necessary, vi?. the degree 
of necessity that exi'^ted, the proofs of that Jicccssiiy, nnd the na- 
ture of the remedy applied to the ease. Upou these several points, 
he conceived, the house was alrcntly perfectly satisfied ; and he 
could see no reason why the right honourable gentleman should 
Lave introduced into that part of his speech, so much in favour 
of the right which the people had to meet for legal purposes in 
a constitutional way, or their right lo petition parliament fo/ a 
reform in the representation, because these were points which 
hid never been disputed, and had no connection whatever with 
the question before the bouse. tVitii regard to the policy of 
such an application to parliament, when that question came re- 
gularly before the house last year, iie bad fully declared ^his 
sentiments on that subject, and on a parliamentary reform, and 
his opinions still remained the same : but surely', no person 
would presume to say, that there existed the most remote ana- 

\ 
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logy between legal *ocielle» for obtaining reibnn in paiUanicntf 
with an intention and desire l<^BlIy and constJtatlonaHy to Im* ’ 
prova tbe reprcsentatioDi and tbat convxmlloo propowd by tbe 
Jacobin sodetic*T wboee was the destruction of parln-^ 

ment, ond not it* InjproYoment. That that in» tbeir dergn, was 
clearly proved the tnthori^ of tbeir own record* : tbe bulk 
cf them did not emn pretend th*t reform was either their mev 
or tbeir vrlih j tneh a meakure vras neither m thpir mout^ nor 
m their minds ; neither did their action* in a^ sort corretpond 
with the action* of men who wbhed well to tbeir country, To 
give any tanctioD to them, onder the imprestion that their 
object vrai alegal and coosUtntloDal reform, wa* too ndiculooi 
an idea to admit even of a momenti* conslderauon. at well 
might they talk of giving their tanctioD to legal conspiracy and 
legal atsastmation, as ima^ne that those aooetiet bad any legal 
or virtaoQS purpose whatever Id tbeir lystem I [To corroborate 
thu argnment, tbe Cbacceltor of the Exchequer read variou* ex*' 
tract* from the proceeding* of tbe sccMty for coo*titatk>Dtl In*' 
formatioo, and the Loudon correspondlug sofkty.j These io<' 
cletlc* vrere, be said, the mala tpnngs of thl* destructive systesn/ 
which esUed aloud for fucb immediate and such powerful rest** 
tance. What be had read from tbek own books, proved lodS* 
aently, in lus mmd, that it was through hypocri^ th^ pretebd* 
ed Ibeit object tra* a perliameotoiy reform, and th»t they uied 
it merely a* a pretext or mask for tbeir real and ralschievoa* dc< 
iigu* , and tbe pipers Inwried in tbeir report were, in hh oph* 
Dion, a full and complete answer to socb gentlemen u endea* 
Touted to confound those men whh paihamentaiy rcfbnncrs, 
and ierved afw to refute tiie charge made 6y (6o*e who fiarf hi- 
nHedihat the report contained do new matter whatever. In 
one pf tbeir proceeding* they appointed a committee for tb* cx* 
press porpotc of vralchlng over the condoei of pujlliiiBetit, with 
• view to eontroul any pnicceding which might •ppear to item 
Improper j and that ibey rrerc to eflcct through the organ of a 
cooTCDtloc, eipresaing at the same time, that w DO redm* of 
grievance* could bo expected from that quarter, U became tbeir ^ 
s 
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duty to repel tyranny by the same means by which it was sup» 
ported. On that point he could not but express his surprise at 
hearing tiie same arguments used by that right honourable gen- 
' tleman vrhich had been used on a former night, respecting the right 
which existed in the people at large to watch over the proceed- 
ings of parliament, and to interfere when any 'measure was 
going forward which they might conceive inimical to their inte- 
rests. What most astonished him was, that any argument of 
that sort should be offered as a palliation for the conduct of that 
society ; since, after the union with the other in the same sys- 
tem, and for the same objects, they avowedly came to resolu- 
tions, that they should not appeal to parliament for redress pf 
their supposed grievances, but were to proceed to acts of autho- 
rity and controul over the functions of parliament. 

With regard to nothing new being contained in the report, it 
was in itself a matter of indifference, whether the information 
contained in it was old or new, provided it was considered to 
substantiate the grounds upon which the alarm had taken place. 
Jdowever, in point of fact, they were not old proofs which it 
contained ; for, until the seizure of the papers, the correspon- 
dence with the club at Norwich was never known ; and that was 
" , One of the most important discoveries that those papers con- 
tained, as it had brought to light the general design of assem- 
bling their jacobin convention. As to what was known two 
years ago, could any person say, that these transactions were 
unconnected with the subsequent and progressive proceedings of 
those societies, and that they did not form a very material link 
of that chain of conduct which it was necessary to trace from its 
firstcommencementdown to the present moment? One part of the 
report, however, the right honourable gentleman bad admitted 
to be new; that which stated that these societies were preparing 
to put arms into the hands of those who were to curry their de- 
signs into ejjecution. That article of the report had been some- 
what curiously objected to, that, uot being in the body of the 
report, but given as a separate article, it was therefore less au.* 
thentic. In, answer to which, he should mention, that that 
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jjifCo of infomiilion wm canUootly gitcn, bccatuo ttc coca- 
cuUce> at Ibo ticno iWr xopon ica> marie up» bad not betn 
»Ue to maVo to Fall tin Inqolty into that matter at the imporioKo 
of the tnl^t dcmttKicd j they* bowcvw, ’trere iwnr coovinccti^ 
that they trould reiy toon bo in pottcetton of tocb informalion. 
at might lend them to propo» lo parbinieat some fiirtber mea- 
tums on that article. Another reason they had for m&Lhf It 
a separate nrUcle, was, that tho lull iDrarmatvoQ cootalned In 
the report respecting the intended convention, tfoi fn ihclr 
nunds sufficient to warrsot tbo proccedipgs intended to be found- 
ed thereon. 

Ai to the propriety of tho remedy, without ogam rcccmat 
to the Qigaments oicd against pnKcntwn for matter* of opU 
nion, ho would shortly say, the ixmcdy anocoted to noihlng 
also tbin potting a legal restraint upon cnmlwU nctiow ; and 
the pretest enmo amoumod, in tusopioioo, to a comptracycif 
that nature, nhichrrason equal, if not a ttronger, rrssen^ 
the fiuipeaitoo of the TTohrss Carps* art, than either the et*H 
of inraston or rebclJuin, to »bkh gteilcrotn bod so frequeutiy 
alloded. Ibe right lioaourable gcnrieoian seemed s-eiy much 
to doubt tbo good edetU of the bill, and that it srould new 
attain the object Cn ahich it waa inlcnJed lim opuuon of (he 
persons *bo composed iboso soaebe* seemed to differnren' 
Ualjy from bis, end they considered it m a dirietcnt point of 
slow , for ibcy had deeUred tbo snspenuon of Uir /faJew fV* 
pa act the very measutc nlncb sLould be the sgnal fc*T 
to ossembki tbclr conrenliuu, aod on that aceuuol it became 
the more necessary for parlumrnt to pa*<j ibc bill quicUy* to 
prcNmt them from lohln,!. mca»ttres to evade its ppcruuoQ. 

irith regard to the mcasnrt bemfi ld>dy to innte the Ffcacl 
to inradeoj, the r^ht honourable gtnUfman bari tpoicn nobly 
and boldly on that licad, wiicn be raid, that bo did BOtfr*r 
nn hmuioa, but Would not itrvile oafl ; and in tliat jcntlmest 
ho pcrlrctiy coururred but tbe material diCVrcwM ber»e*» 
ibt'io \rs3, ibalbc bclleccil the eUcct oo the French ts 

qmle the rcrcTSc froca nhai ho supposed, (or ccttikdy tit seC' 
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]^;csiion of our enemies at home would be no very welcome iu- 
telligeiicc to our enemies abro.ad. Bui liowcvor that might be, 
wilh regard to the disafiecled persons in this country, whatever 
their numbers were, it was proper the vigilant exertions of 
goveniment sliould equal their activity. ^ 

The llciuie dniilrd on Mr. Jckyll's motion of adjournment; which being 
rejected, 

Ayes ftS 
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tlie bill u Ok read :i third time, and jiacsed V. 


Maj/ 30 , 1791 . 

Mr. Tox, pursuant to tlie notice he had given, this day Eubraitted to the 
House a 'Cries of > evolutions, (fourteen in number) reviewing the past pro- 
ceedings of the w.ar, and 'ctfing forth tlic mcnsiucs that ought instantly to be 
adopted for promoting, on equitable and moderate conditions, a paciQcatioa 
•niUi France. , • 

Mr. Sheridan, in supporting thc'C resolutions, took occasion to comment, in 
verj' severe terms, upon tiie conduct of Administration. He charged thenr 
with being tlic authors of a system of ahum calculated to deceive and insnare 
the people, and maintained that the tnutorous designs, which had been pointed 
at in llie Report of the Secret Committee, were fabulous plots and forged con- 
fpiracies, originating solely in the foul imagination of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

51 R. Pitt: — 

I do not feel it neccssaryj on the present occasion, or in the 
present stage of the debate, to trouble the house for any length 
of lime, for the same reason that I had, in the first instance, 
conceived that it would be unnecessar}- for me to trouble them 
Ut all. The substance of the question, and of the arguments 
brought in support of it, is, os was stated by the right honour- 
able mover of the resolutions, certainly old. The honourable 
gentleman +, however, who spoke last, has contrived to intro- 
diice a considerable deal of novelty into the latter part of his 
speech. I will not say that the matter which he thus intro- 
*daced, was not connected with the question ; had it not been 

* This debate, wluch was conducted with unusual warmth, lasted till three 
o’clock the following morning (Sunday). 

" + Mr. Shfridoji. 
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connected with tho qaeitioQ^ yoo. Six, wooW nndouMedly hkTt. 
tailed him to order. I coold eo*iiy, boworer, necoont for the 
prifloiplo oa which you trero rettnuned Irom doing eo, when f 
recollect tlmt oa aformer occuioo you itated, iKm my argument, 
howererbadorebiurd, doce not tbereforo become ditordetly. 
1 1 b posable that an argument may bare some conoection, though 
It be aot ittch oa can evidently be rrceJred in the firrt {catiuice,aDd 
certainly it will be allowed, with rttpect to the honourable g^tJe- 
man, that be is posaetsed of aucb ingemilty as to bring together 
every argument, bowerer Incoogmous, that may mil hU purpose, 
nnd give it an fi^pearanco of connection with the qowtloD. What 
then was the amonnt of his argomenis ? That yon ought to dt»- 
coQtinae the war, becaoie it afforded the meant of fobncathig 
plots In this country. The bononrabte genOeman thought proper, 
without the smaUett regard eitbec to probability or decency, to 
assert, that plots bad been fabricated, and that these plots had 
CO foucdaUoQ except m the foul Imagination of mmUten. The 
abase of that boooarable geotlcman has been too often repealed 
to hare any degree of novelty with me, or to be eblitled to any 
degree of lopottance, either with myself, or any other of my 
boDoorobto friends, who may occasionally happen to be its ob* 
jeets. Tint I roust own, that there U soiiie degree of boveJiy 
mde^ to this mode of atiack against a report originating from 
twenty-one members, to whose character for honour and in* 
tegnty I wiU not do any injury by companog it with tbe quar* 
ter from which the attack was made— • 


tBclaj hero etIWJ to onUr by Mr Co«te»*y, ff* to I in proper inJ eocaJ. 
ledJbr Ctatl opon Uw ctwrocter of Wi bMuortSfa friend (Hr. 
ii^Sptttcr fuTotVewth ntl rawrwf tAot Aiw arptwAflaf 
bow»T« they mijW tar* trisoa from Ibo SjMe *f «tlock »bfrh b*« 
trtepdsrty odopte^ fry tia toDOoroUe ^Oeorto (Hr SberH*a) t» IV £r»t 
jn^taace 

ilr Ibertdjai tW»*t Mr. J 

Ksccpl the hooourtble gmUeroao rise* for a motion ofordrr, 

1 cartemly, as having been already before the bow, am »n- 
tilled to bv heard. [Hero Mr. SherUsn ut down.] I be? Irat* 
to say, that I must always bow with definmee to any lottmip- 
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tion from you, Sir, whose regard to the dignity and impartia- 
lity in conducting the business of this house is upon every oc- 
casion so evident, and whenever interrupted for any expression 
lliat mdy appear disorderly, and may have escaped me in the 
heat of debate, I most readily make my apology, where alone 
it is due, to you and to the house. Still, however, I must be 
permitted to add, that the language of tbe honourable gentle- 
man whose observations I was called upon to answer, was nei- 
ther within the rules of parliamentary debate, nor of parliamen- 
tary decency. 

I was proceeding, when interrupted, to slate, that the 
honourable gentleman had argued, that the discontinuance 
of the war would put an end to those proceedings of a com- 
mittee of this house, which he has chosen to brand with 
such coarse and indiscriminate censure. The question is not 
merely, whether his mode of attack is fair and candid with 
respect to the individuals composing that committee ; but how 
far it is proper to be adopted, when their report has already 
been received by this house, and been made the foundation of 
a measure now sanctioned by the three branches of the legis- 
lature — the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. The pre- 
amble of that measure states the existence of that plot, as re- 
cognised from the investigation of a committee, and the in- 
spection of voluminous papers, which tbe honourable gentle- 
man has chosen to brand as the fabrication of ministers. But 
why has he introduced this subject, apparently so little connect- 
ed with the question? In order, as it appears, to give an ac- 
count of a transaction, of which, I declare, till this night, I 
knew nothing * : as little am I acquainted with the dissemina- 

* ]Mr. Sheridan,' in the course of his speech, had complained of certaiu 
liberties, which he conceived liad been taken u itli his character as a mem- , 
her of that house, — “ SuppOiC,” continued Mr. Sheridan, “ a great magis- 
trate of the city, robed in the ensigns of his office, not lightly over a glass 
•' of wine, or after a' good dinner, but solemnly and gravely in the court with 
- his brotlier aldermen, should declare that a member of parliamcntj by 
' Dame Mr. Sheridan, ► would be sent to the Tower within two months, pro- 
vided the Habeas Corpus act were susjiended, and should back his a^eition 
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tkn of lho» inflammatory paper*, of which *o mttch haj been 
t&id by the honoonblo genUemon. 1 barr, mdce/i, for thesh 
few day* paat, been engaged with the csaromation of paper*, 
bot paper* very diflerent from those alluded to by the bononr- 
able gentleman. These paper*, voluminoo* m Uieir aiic, form 
the records of those societioa, rrboee proceedings baro attracted 
the notice of government. They contaui material* of a uatore 
very mtoretUng mdoed, and tnlh which thi* home nill ipcedtly 
be acqoalnted. When these material* shall bo brought forward, 
it mil then appear, whether there u any real ground for alarm, 
or for mpposmg the eixiitencc of that plot which h*i been 
stated I ihall only desiro the houze to compare what shall 
appear upon tbo taco of the report of their cocnmitlee with vbat 
bo* been assorted by the honourable genUoman, as baring been 
mtdc u»o of by a respcctoble member of thi* hoaie *, I am 
surprised that it oouW erer hare appeared in any other lighl 
lhaa as an expression of lenty. The liononreblc gtoUtman, 
howercr, thuks otherwise. From (be senoos view in vbicb ho 
bos taken it up. it appear* that o conspiracy cannot bo going 
abroad, but bo immediately takes gmlt to himself. If hU jea* 
lonsy bo todecrl so waLofal, aod his fenr* to easily cfclied, la 
all probability tbe bet which be has tseaUooed with respect to 
bUnccU nsay be a fair speculation. 

' In one point of new I mu«t indeed thank the honourable 
gentleman for batlog introduced (he topic of the state of (be 
country, end tho existence of plots, boxcver irrelevant It might 
eoero to tho subject of debate However inxlcvant it might 
ictm as introduced by him, it u certawly highly in oor favour, 
Ftrttf, fiomabeTcsvltof \kieTtrpim yonTctnnTTM'ict, liciV 
appear that there b ground to suppose that there bos existed a 

sbrt, and *n ttriHld'TsWp • brt u oa« turdfrd Irro^j pj'fn U t4 
you tblaV tWs « Tiftit or tnrtsl mtlUr 7 tnd aotiU 
(ttBKs t0ppo*« thst .Dcli a ftom bn fcnoon «itb td. 

QjRlftrmUn, Knw utbooty Car sayhix to beyotui bU »«« Ur^* si a 
frerttt tlua^ It vodU oot be on^criy tomoe Um hinvairabU Mi;ntrsl^ I 
Voi iT bt be Id ilio tcw»f, be pnbstrtj may be koowa by ■ ebda 
^hjdikc «c»r» “ 
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system m tins country, (and indeed no coiintry in Europe haS 
been exempted from its effects) to intioduce French principles 
for French purposes, and by Frenth -means ; if the same system 
may be traced all over the continent, and there shall be found 
to be the most striking coincidence both in the object aimed 
at, and the means by which it has been prosecuted ; if the 
whole shall be clearly imputable to the present government of 
France, and be calculated every where to produce the same 
effects, which wc have witnessed in that country, it-must then 
be admitted, tliat nothing less than the subversion of that ja- 
cobin government, which has been contended for by my ho- 
nourable friend *, can be adequate to the purposes of the war. 
The present, indeed, is not a contest for distant, or conliii* 
gent objects ; it is not a contest for acquisition of territoiy ; it 
is not a contest for power and glory ; as little is it carried on 
merely for any commercial advantage, or any particular form 
of government ; but it is a contest for the security, the tran- 
quillity, and the very existence of Great Britain, connected 
with that of every established government, and every country 
in Europe. This is the \ie\vof the nature of the war, upon 
which this house has acted in its former decisions. It is a view 
conGrmed by tbe experience of every day, and of every hour; 
it is a view which the events of the present moment have tended 
still more strongly to impress upon the minds of gentlemen of 
this house, this moment, which has been chosen of all others 
in order to induce us to abandon our principles, and reversd 
our decisions. 

' I do not think it necessary to comment at length upon the 
string of resolutions brought forward by the right honourable 
gentleman f. They are evidently introduced for the express ■ 
purpose of recording upon tbe journals of this house the opi- 
nions of that right honourable gentleman with respect to the 
nature, the object, and the probable events of the war — opi- 
nions which he has brought forward both in the course of the pre- 
sent, and of tbe former session. The substance of all his re- 
s' 4 
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<bcm«elrc« prcfiy obriou*, end which bod been pretij welt 
mixed np with the drtctmloM they hodjtjit bend from the bo- 
jHJtirable gentleman. UnleM, tfieroforc, they tbemtelvc* bod 
felt, from tbe titaetlon of effiln, that tome dcit mootnre wia 
neeeuary to bo adopted, (which tbey did not, u tbty Iboogbt, 
ib their view of the tubject, that It would rather tend to emher- 
fait than to ienprovo tfao country,) they could not very well 

conceive that any other parton had any thing to propcje. They 

dirt not imagine, till they beard of the honourable gentleman't 
rt^tice, that it was very likely that bo winiod to ditcau agalo 
any of thote inbjecte to which he bad jott duectoi their atlen- 
boo. Ho thought thw wat enough to B%y for himself. At to 
some gcniremen who were ebtont, «t their teutt were vacant,' 
and ih«r utuationt, ua terpanlt of the ctoitd, bad not yet comv* 
loenced, tb^ bad taiBctent excote at present. Hts bonoureblt 
frksd *, they all knew, wui absent by rtotou of a severe domes' 
bo mlsfortane, whkh be was sore the bonounihle geoUeson 
Regretted equally with bimidT* > 

llaviug thus explaloed the reason of tho absence of mlnltteTt 
on a former day, Mr, Pat aalrt, bo should Tcry shortly advert to 
tbo three distinct points (o which the bonoorable gentleman bed 
olluded { end be should do It the more coocnelj, t^ccanse, with 
regard to two of them, he thought it wquld be obvious to every 
gentlemen In Umt bouse, that it waa Impotgihlo for him, witboot 
tho greatest judbcrelloti, and an entire forgetfalncss of ev e ry 
port of hrs du^, to enter Into any dlectaiioD. 

^Vllb regard to ouo of Ibcio poiutt, lie had oo dllHcully In 
gincg a very distinct answer. 

The three points were; the ol^cct of the war, as directed 
oganut Prance; the conduct of the klr^ of Prustiaj end tb* 
oegociation now pending belwCcu Ibis country and the United 


fiutes of AtJKriau 

Itetpccung the two last, be sbooltl state the reasons why I* 
should pat* them over In profound silence. 
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AVith regard to the first, the object of the present war, it was 
-Viot necessary to say much: but what he had to say^ h6 wished 
to slate as distinctly as he could : and in order to do so, he must 
beg not to answer the question as the honourable gentleman had 
-put it. He begged not to answer it equivocally, not upon any 
vague grouuds, not upon construction, not upon misrepresenta- 
tion. He begged to answer the question, What the object of 
the war was ? hot from what the honourable member had mis- 
takenly represented ittp be, but from what he himself had-cou- 
^tantly represented it* to have been. 

A. number of irrelative and desultory observations had been 
made by the honourable gentleman, who had made up his argu” 
ment by quoting some parts from one gentleman’s speech, and 
Borne from another; and also borrowing something from those 
who wefe^not delivering their own opinion, but were criticising 
Jlhe opinion of others, and putting their own construction upon 
it. Among other loose assertions, the lionourable gentleman 
had said, the object of the war was the extermination of the go-^ 
Veminent subisting in France, without explaining.whether ho 
applied it personally to those who formed the government of 
France, or whether it extended to all those who were adherents 
to that government. Using it equivocally, and to countenance ano- 
ther construction, he said it was a war cd internccioncm ; — 
a phrase whicli, as far as he recollected, had never been used 
but by those who opposed the war. If the honourable gentle- 
man meant that the object of tbe war, as expressed by ministers, 
wps the destruction of the jacobin government in France, be, for 
-his part, would readily admit that it had been distinctly avowed) 
.that it' was still distinctly avowed, and could not be receded 
from ; and he would add, that whatever stiength ministers might 
gain from the counsel, as well as from the known respectabi- 
lity and influence of their new associates, their resolutions 
on* this bead could acquire no additional force from 
that circumstance, nor would their detenniuation to pur- 
, sue that object be more distinctly and firmly adhered to. 

Q2 


The object ^ oelthtfr to bo Wightened by xitr» grooud* of me-, 
CCM, nor relioqubLed from toy tcinporiiy failure*. In tho mean* 
of It* ottaiomentj tnd w« one which he would nevrr depart 
from, as absolutely neco»tary to the tecunty and preservation of 
thi* country and her albos* It was not e war of extenumation, 
as the honourable gentleman had called ft, nor ros Its object 
the conquest of France, hot the emancipation of that unhappy 
country , not the datrortion of an enemy, bat the overthrow of 
■an iJinrpalion hottHe to thh and every otbergoTemmeot in Eu- 
rope, and deatnKttve, even to tho last oilroraity of ruin, to 
I^rance itself. It wa* Inipoatlblo to forget that this w*« the ob- 
ject of tho war, os duUncUy avowed In hi* Miyetty’* speech, 
and recognlaed by the boose in a vanety of proceetfing*, taken 
after solemn debate end deUberate cousideratlcn bo man of 
common candour could, therefore, mlsTopretent It. Let tho 
right honourable member eoppoae tfaat all France was united 
in support of the present syirem, yet he would he forced to de- 
clare bis delestaboD of It. nor coold any argument lead blcn to 
bcChve, that a nameroai and eoUgbtened people wiUmgly nb- 
> XDitted to the most severe and sanguinary de^tisro that ever 
•tipced the page of hlitory. It was impowlhle to put an end to 
this most funouB tyranny, wilhoutdestroyiDg the present govern- 
ment of France. 

Tbo manner In wbteh the honourable gentleman had menboned 
thu country and her allies by the oppeilabon of detpe/g, Mr. 
ritt remaikod, was a mode of speech so e xactl y copied from the 
Frencb, that ha was even surprised that the honourable gentlc- 
luan u*ed It, who, though tometaa** their apologbt, bad often 
been obliged to irprobote tbolr acbons. Who were tbo« that 
tbe bcraoniuble gentleman joined with the French In calling dee- 
potif— 'The regubr powcrs'of Europe, Crest Britain and ber 
allies, united In one common cause, using tho meat vigofOtis 
cudeovour* to open to France tbe means to work its own fafsty, 
and for rtsatoring order and prosperity to that diilructed country. 
Let the honourable gentleman undentand once morn (aaid ha) 
that that obj«t u not varied, nor that resolution altered; that 
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there is not a man in his i\fnjesty*'s councils who has not a firm 
and unalterable dclerminulion to employ every exertion, to use 
the best means and faculties of the country, in conjunction with 
liis Majesty’s allies, to ctfect that which can alone render j^euce 
valuable; I mean, to render it permanent and secure. Let him 
recollect his own declarations, and the discussion the last day we 
conversed on this svrbjcct. That very object had been avowed 
in his Majesty’s declaration in the course of last summer, in his 
speech as it appeared in tlie close of last session, and in his Mu- 
jesly’s speech in the beginning of the present session, and it had 
been adopted bj’ the house: and, thcueforc, the .answer the lie- 
'nourable gentleman received from me was, that the object is such 
iis has been avowed. I cannot stale it more distinctly than for- 
merly. The object of the war has been precisely the same from 
the beginning. 

Ih after having been in that house parlies to the solemn pledge 
given to their sovereign to support him in it, a few weeks bad 
^success, the loss of some towns in Elaiulers, the possession of 
which had in all wars been the fluctuating and unstable conse- 
quence of every temporary advantage, and the short series of 
those vicissitudes inseparable from warfare, should so unnerve 
them, and so extinguish every spark of British spirit in their 
bosoms, as to induce them to abandon all their objects, he 
.should consider himself, and those who honoured liim with 
their support, as fairly chargeable with the most shameful wcuk- 
~«e6s and timidity, and with the meanest dereliction of their 
' duty. An essential point deserving the consideration of the 
house was, the very different situation in which we stood com- 
pared with that of the enemy, and, notwithstanding nil their 
new triumphs, how much more we had gained from them than 
they had obtained from us. 

■ hlr. Pitt 'dwelt upon this part of his subject with great ear- 
nestness, and asked, whether, considering the circumstances 
that be had alluded to, the house was to bu brought to sacrifice 
their own best interests, their very existence, and the well-being, 
order^ and good government of all Europe, to' the phantoms , 

Q 3 ' 
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that might ba fctlcmptea to boraisnl tho bUrotcd, or the 
paoic* it might «<iit a>eir ptirpoiet to create? Ilombla tboogli" 
hi* opiniDD of himwlf trtu, ho IholS^t better of hU own fortb 
tode, and cortainl/had n mod* better opJnloa of that of ihtf 
houto, than to give way. Oven fora moment, to nth a cootep* 
tiofl; and ho thr^Iy tfemtod the bonottrabte gentleman for 
haebggiren htm that day %n opportunity ofdeclaring,thal If the 
■diMppolnlmcoti which thoa/Ged onnle* had c-tpe^coced, and 
the dlEcultie* they had encooolercd, in the pThjecullon of the 
ju*l and honoureblc rrar in which they were omharkod, had been 
greater in a tenfold degree than they appeared to be, creu from 
the tmit of cxiggeraied tnitrepmoDletlon* which tho honoof- 
oUe gentleman had cait upon It, it could not, io hi* mind, 
make an atom of variation, ai to tbo only method* that pnN 
donee rtriuixed them to take for the protetlion of thU reaRn, 
and tbo contcnaUou of that genonil lytietn of order and tran- 
quillity, which hod been long gradually iitollK>di«iog, and loould- 
ing the mind of man Into a moro exalted and happy irate of 
todal union. 

With regart to tho qumtion tho bonOimihlo genUemaa bud 
cmphalkoUy aiked, ** W’bat promiio bad minlncn fulBlkd 
ho laid, bo ihonld nnrwor it by enolhcr, W bat promlw had 
they broken I For wUat promtte, indeed, could they break, 
who had never made any in tho way tho hoaonrablo geuUcman 
Would loalnaato 1 'the only xrny it wu poMlUo for them to 
break their ^mi*e, wat to follow tbo adtlce of the honoorablo 
gentleman, and rcUntinUh the object of the war ; to abandon^ 
every engagement with their alhr* | to forget every debt they 
owed to foclcly, every Unit repo«d m them by their loverclgn* 
and parliament, and ertry iblng they otrod to honour, honeity, 
or ibcir own reputaiion. Bdog on that part of the honourable 
genilcman’i charge, be thought it neccmiy to remind the 
home, that he had never, from the beginning of the yttx, »polcfi 
of any expected event with certainty : It wni Impotiiblc he 
could* tbecifcumitancci ofall war* vero w MulaWo and lud- 
den, that no prudent man would harard Idmstlf by ritUng u 
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decisive opinion beforehand. He had always spoken of the 
events of the war with e.Ktrcmc and obvious anxiety, accom- 
panied, nevertheless, \viih all that hope which the state of Great 
Britain, the relative state of France, and the situation of Eu- 
rope, well justified ; and as he held no language then, cither 
•sanguine or ovcr*wccning, so he would now say, that the hope 
\ihicb lie then ■entertained was not in the smallest degree di- 
minished. He was yet of opinion, that the powers of Europe 
had within them strength sufficient to secure their own safety ; 
nnd he had not so very mean an estimation of their intellects as 
“to suppose, that they would not, to the utmost, exert that 
power for the protection of ever)' thing that could be held most 
<icar by every friend to civilized society. 

On the other two points, Mr. Pitt said, he would not long 
detain the house. 

IVith regard to the treaty with the king of Prussia, he had 
only to say, that his Majesty's servants were responsible that 
nothing should be wanting on their part, for the true and faith- 
ful performance of the engagements they had advised his Ma- 
jesty to enter into. Whether those troops engaged by the sub- 
sidiary treaty had been most properly employed in the 
places where they were actually employed, or whether they 
might have been employed in another place more benefi- 
cially for the common cause, were questions which he would 
venture, to assen there was not a man in that house, who wished 
well to the operations of the combined armies, and the success of 
the cause, who would wish to have answered in the midst of a 
campaign. On that subject, considering all the circumstances' 
of the war, it would be highly improper to insist on a reply, as it 
could only provoke a discussion which must be mischievous to 
all the objects we had at stake : on that ground, therefore, he 
should give it his decided negative.- 

With respect to the other object, while negociation was 
pending with America, he held it to be equally unnecessary and 
improper to state any circumstance relative to it, at a moment 
when a person had arrived in this country, entrusted with pow- 
ers on the part of America, in order to see whether, by friendly 
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dl»ctmloQ, oar dlffercota vitb that coonlry coaid bo adjuitcd. 
Tbc public dttcuMion of that aubject at tbo proicot momcatwa* 
acttt hkel^to defeat tbo order oad arranErment of the bujineii 
to the future latlafacUon of both coontnei, andnt the aametimo 
coniUteoUj wjth tho intcreat of hi* Majeity’a fubjecU. fie 
eboold, therefore, «ay nothing on that %abjcch Ho did not 
imoxT wliclher tlw bonouroblo gcntlco^ would, or wonld not, 
■waro Uio moving of it. Jf ho did, be ibouU uodoabt- 
edly thmk It hi* duly to givo hi* negative to the motion, 
on the ground* lie had already auted. A* to tbc pmerol 
ground* of por»c\-criDgintHe war, notwith*landmgtha imortwn* 
of the booonrablo gentleman, bo dtd notantpecl the *rulimenU 
of ibo houic, or of the nalton, me rr changed If they wtrO 
not, tbo was, what they were to gain by otl^oanung m« 

•load ofprorc^ing parliament I ^\lth regard to the campaign, 
minuter* were to carry it oo in tbe roaDner which tnighl irem 
moot adviaablo to them, and were reepotuiblc to parliirocnt fur 
ihcirr^mdcictla thatreepeet. Itdid not, therefore, rerjufre the 
•itting of parliament to watch that exwidoct j neither waa it Tie* 
ceuary that it »boald be Wept aiUing on account oftho Pnmian 
»ub»ld) , to order to ohaervo wbolW tho king of Pnmla fulfilled 
the term* of tho treaty; and itwa* Icaatofall nceeuery that 
they tbould continue *i(dQg on accoant of tbo afitlr* wiiii 
America, *iDre, under tbo pretonl eircumaiinccs, anj parlia- 
mentary inicrftretjce on tbit iohjcct would bo highly mjudkiout 
OTtd improper. On thcae wvcral occounU be felt that an addren 
to hi* nicb n* had been moved, would bo highly Incipr- 

dicut and unadvUable, and tboreforo bealiouW the motion 
a dedded negative. 

Mr. Pitt toot Dolke of what tbc honourable gentW man had 
said about the unpopolantj of hb Majc*t\’» minuter* m Amc- 
xicu. The bonoarablo gcollcroan had toU iJiem that there 
'wtu n jacobin portylo Americar acting on French prioclpict, and 
jiromoUng French mtenuU. \\lUi that jacobin party he hoped the 
Wing'* mlniiter* werea* unpopular, a* thclwno arable member hm>- 
aelf was with tbo*c who oppojcd jacobin principles in ibi* coun- 
try That tbopertOM profeamg these jacobin prinaplca were 
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part of the honourable gentleman’s ordinary correspondents, 
lie could not have supposed, unless the honourable gentleman 
himself had so stated it. The honourable gentleman, however, 
Avas not very nice in his choice of correspondents in the 
n'eslern hemisphere, as he had lately shewn. Whether the 
king’s ministers were popular or not in Ameiica among the ja- 
cobins of that country, signified but little. With jacobins he 
' always expected to be unpopular, both at home and abroad. It ' 
was enough for him to know, that the popularity of adminis- 
.tration in this country would depend on their stopping the pro- 
gress of jacobin principles, on opposing them wherever they 
occurred, and in whatever shape the}’ might be found. To pro- 
mote impressions unfavourable to the success of the war, and to 
j'etrieve, if possible, a small degree of that popularity which had 
been lost among the honourable member’s jacobin friends in Ame- 
rica, was pretty clearly the great cause of his motion. 

The honourable gentleman bad asserted, that the present ad- 
jninistration had beeu-^vested with greater powers than had been 
given to any - former ministers. What men or money^-said the 
honourable gentleman, had the king’s ministers asked, and not 
received ? He made no scruple to admit the fact ; the house had 
been most liberal, certainly, in their grants to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters; that honourable gentleman, howe\er, had constantly 
opposed them, as he did every other measure of government. 
He believed even the ordinurj^ mode of recruiting the army had 
been made the object rather of severe criticism. In short, 
there was not one measure of government which had not been 
favoured with all the heat and eloquence of that honourable gen- 
tleraaii's vehement opposition. 

After the first campaign, ministers had done what they 
thought the most likely to call forth the zeal and energy of the 
people, in the cause in which we had embarked, by proposing 
the raising of voluntary corps by public subsciiptiou. 'This had 
been opposed upon the ground, that it would be destructive to 
Ihe-cotistitution : the house judged otherwise, and approved the 
plan: the constitution liad survived, and was strengthened by 
it ; the success with which it had been crowned did honom to 
Uie zeal, the loyalty, and the gallantry of the mation.^j 
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Tbo next meajare of importanc© adopted ome from U»c con- 
aldcration that Great Britain, rich b pecuniary rejoarca/ 
ehould endcatoar to draw forth foreign qW, and todliute the ci- 
■•rlion* of other ponen, nccordii^to the rmctenl f;»temoftbe 
coonlry b contbcnlal war*. Wc ihoold, by mean* of a lub- 
©Hy, endeatoar to incren*© th© dTorli made by nation* vboio 
military ilmnglh exceeded tbetr pccunfatty abiTuy, TVo did to 
in the caae of thePTuuian tubridy ; but it was reprobated with 
the aame narmth, wnb the Rune eloquence, with the same real, 
as tbo mcasare adopted to locrixue the internal defebce of the 
country. After retaining, ns far at wa could, all the tubjeeU 
of Great Britain, and those foreign troop*, It was tffltaral to 
think of calliog forth, ordisctpliolng, and of nmdering rcgulaf 
and cfibctual, that part of the Freoeb nation who bad token its 
fogo in England, end « herm «© m^ht enable to bear arm*, for 
•the ptnpote of Atushog m rtxoeerb^ all tho*d r^Ui that were 
most dear to thecn. The demands ofmlxutten on that bead, 
According to the bonooreble gentleman, bad not been refosedw 
They ceftalnly had not, except by tho benouiable gmtlesun. 
IVItnhter* bad united oil tbeexertkms of Earope to those ofih© 
eoundpart of France, in order to effect -the laVnUoiD of that 
Country, and to destroy that lyrannyttbidi otherwise threatened , 
10 OTcrwhcIm ci\ilcred *ocie^. 

Kone of three beaturc* however, nor yet the object of the' 
war, had fto much imtotcd the bonourable Ecntlcman, as a 
matter to which hr h»d *0 pointedly alluded ; a topic drawn, 
Dot from CTcnts on the cooii*^cnt, but from events nearer home, 
and Tfhich had obviously msde adeep Impmskbhn the honour- 
able’ gentleman** mbd. Tbo honoomble gentleman atked, 
TVhat there could be, but a great and pressing necessity, to pro- 
duce the new tnangemeots in the present admioiiU-iUon ? That 
question ho would answer with anotber, t\*bat greater neeestHy 
cOuld there eiisi to fuithfiil subiecU of their *otcrcl£n, to faith- 
ful guardians of the cowlilalkm, and sincere lorei* of tbeir 
coantry, to unHo their effmU to preserve the security of tbo 
crown, tho authority of thu parliament, the liberty, the Iran- 
quHlity, and lafciy of the natimi. than the oectsslty of tho mo- 
ment f Whit coturccUon of perion* were more likely loierro 
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the king well, or to defend the constitution wsely nnd faithfully, 
tlinn those v;ho had united on the ground of that necessity ? 
AYhat was their object ? They were not contending wlicihcr this 
or tliat description of family were the most likely to compose an 
administration that would meet the public opinion nnd forward 
the king’s service; they were not contending with regard to 
constitutional points, whether this or that legislative measure, 
•whether this or that representation of the people, was or was 
not to be adopted j they wcie not then debating what was the 
best form of government for India ; nor discussing what were 
the merits of a peace made twelve years ago ; but they were 
considering, during tim existence of an alarming, disastrous, and 
unprovoked war, vhat was the best mode of defending the li- 
berty, the properly, and securU3'jof cveiy’ Engli‘:hmun, by pre- 
serving the constitution from the dangers and destruction with 
which'itv/as threatened. And, ns they tendered their allegiance, 
ss they tendered their safety’, ns they cherished the memory'' of 
their ancestors who had defended thalconsliiution,orns iho^-look- 
cd to the interests of their posterity, they vere bound to lay .aside 
every distinction, to remove every obstacle, and to unite the 
talents, the characters, integrity, and honour, of nil honest men 
n\ho were able to serve their countrx', upon which depended the 
present and future safety not onl}’ of Great Britain, but of Eu- 
rope. On these principles they were united ; on these princi- 
ples they would act ; and if Uicir exertions should unfortunately' 
fail, and not be crowned with success, they- would at least have 
the consolation of being conscious tiiat every e/lbrt had been 
made that human wisdom could suggest, and that uolhing had 
been wanting on their pan towards the attumment of an object, 
to which there was no one among them tliat, would not Iiave de- 
voted all his faculties, and, if necessary, his life. These were 
the feelings and sentiments, Mr. Pitt said, which he entertained 
on this subject and he was extremely obliged to the honour- 
able member for the opportunity he had given him of staling his 
sentiments explicitly'. 

The question was negatived wUhout'a division. 
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Di.^r/ on (1« la «ix«rto hb , n«rt sniA-tt ,p«rt> • 

• a OttODlof thq KWKIIK 

Aq tin«>dii»Bt tn tirt id(lr®«b«lnf moredby Mr \m«T^rcf' “•dvi 
lln^hUMaictty to Ortrr » (or oa iwh tmw « ib^ 

dc«iBedJaitBBd rcMonoble," 

PjTT Jdmffcd bb BeDOoMntt to Ibe fbOiyrinj tttrct t 

I ihould not btva $o moch AcdWTOured, Sir, to luiye «. 
gaged your attention at tho prc»ent moment, bad not a tudden 
mdispotiUoQ aelaed roe, tfhicb 1 wtu apprrbenwo odgbt, ot • 
later boar, bare IncapadUled me from eotejlng iidly into Ibe 

* « LorA «mI Coiitws, 

Alter tbe tml&irtD olpetbueo rildt t bire bod cf yw nskrta rtftnl 
fv tbo lateraata of aypoofU Jt ba freatMUrbetWa toiMto rreo to jtor 
od*tc« asd Mbtiace, tt t peitad ffbkL etlit ter the foS neitko ef 
ea tf | 7 aod vMoei. ^ 

<f KotwttbttmOms tb« dbapittfattateale and l ei trw u a bleb 're hm ex- 
pcibaced Ln tb« etmiv of tbo bat campal^, I retahi a firm cacnirtWm of 
tbe neccarity ofpcnbttag la aTtfCpmn pto»oevttkm of tbe joct azd aecemry 
var la'rttleb re are eafa^mL 

** Too rill, I an eoniUont, afreo rhbtnej that kU ooly ftxmflrmaou 
»r»l petacver aa ce that ve caa bop* tor tbe utlortlloo of peaca oa tab a»d 
boooorable grooBdf , and for tbe {araerradoB aad pcasancot arerntty of our 
■draroit latereet*. 

Ib conaMtertog tbe dtnatloa of or romlea, yoo rPl oot bk to obeene, 
tbat tbe HXjTti whlcb bare lod to tbeb loe oeora, and ibe troexanpled CDeast 
by wbWb alone tbw efibrta eoetd bore beoa lap p o r l ed, bare ymdaeed 
amoert tbemaofm tbe pcnilck>e« eflecta wUefc-rrrro to be rrpeoUJ ( and 
that c tory thlai ablrh bar paired la tbe luteri* of Ibe coontry, bai »iewn 

tb* patyrewlre and rapid Occay of their Te tP oreta, and UialaatabllHy of erary 

•part of that rViiMrt aad onaatnral ayatem rbld^ b epatly ralocns tn rnace, 
and iamapabble with tbe tratvpdli ly of tdber nallOD*. 

^ The Stalct Ooocral of tho Unltrd Pmrtarta hare nerertbelev beea W, 

1 y a aeirao of prewnt Jifflaittlei, to eaUr faito nejoetetlora for peaee »kb 
iW party DOar pfCTaiJln;^ la that enboppy wwnUy Ko MlaWhbcd jorera 
aicnt w ladepeiulcDt itato c»d, under Ibe prcmit cknarttUiicci, dcrirt real 
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Oiscussiou of ti tjui'Stioiij upon wliicli I must Ijg siipposGil lo 
feel most anxious lo duliNcr my sentiments, 

I am aware, tliiit there are some gentlemen with whom tliii 
original opinions, which they have o-'Cpressed on the war^^ pre- 


security rmm such negociationst On our pin t, tlicy cottW not be nttcmptcJ 
without Kicrifuiug both uur honour anti safety lo ati enemy, who^c cliiof ani- 
urosify is nvow-ecily <lircclcil against thc.se kingtioins/ 

“ I have Uicrr-hto' ci'iuinitod to use tlic most cfTectmil inc.an.s for the. 
ItiTllicr augment atinu of my forces ; ami 1 shall omit no oppoitunily of con- 
certing the operations of the next camp.aigu wltli s-nch oftlie pnu’cr.s of Europe, 
asnrciinprnscrtl witli the same sense of the nccc.ssity of vigour ami cxcilioii, 

I jilacetlic fuliesl reliance on thernlourof jiiy force.s, and on tlic aft'eclion 
andpviblic spirit f>f my peojde, in uliose bt-hnlfl amoonlciiding, and who.sc 
safety and hapjiines? are Uie. nhjects of my con.staat solicitude, 

Tlieiocal iinporlauce of Coi‘'ica, and the spirited c-florts of it.s inhabi- 
tants to deliver theinschcs from the yoke <il‘ France, ilutermincd me not to 
withhold the protection which they sought for; and 1 have since accepted 
the crown and sovoreienty of lliat country, nceording to an instnimeul, a 
.cojjy of which 1 have diiccted to bf* laid heforc you, 

• “ Ihavc great pleasure in infoniung you, that 1 have concluded a treaty, 

of amity, commerce, and navigation, xvilU the United Stat(«s of America, 
in which it has been my object to remove, ns far :1s po’;sihlc, nil grounds of 
jc.nlonsy and inhunderstanding, and to improve an intercourse hciiclicial to 
both countries. A.s soon a.s tlic ratilicnlions shall have becji ovcljaiigcd, I 
riill direct n copy of Ibis treaty to be laid before you, in order tlml you may 
consider of the pnipricty of mtihing such provisions- as may appear necossa'rj-. 
■for carrying it into cficct, 

“ lhavethe. grcalcit .satisfaction in announcing to you the happy event of 
the conclusion of n treaty for the marriage of nu' sou the Prince of Wales, 
with tlic Princess Caroline, daugliterof the Duke of Bninswick. tPhc con- 
stant proofs of your afTcclion for mj' pcr^on and family persuade 'me, that 
you will pai-ticipali! in the sentiments I feel on an occasion so iatcre.sting to, 
my domestic happiness, and, that you n ill enable me to make provision for 
iucii an eslabiishmeiit, as you may think suitable to the rank and dignity of 
the heir apparent to the crown of tlic.se kingdouis,” 

•' Gcnlli’inen of Ih^ House of Commons, 

“ Tlic. considerations which prove the necessity of a vigorous prosecntioii 
- of the war will, 1 doubt not, induce you to make a timely and ample pro- 
'vision for the several branches of the public service, the estimates for which I 
have directed to be laid before you, While I regret the, necessity of large 

' ' / " ■ ' - ‘ ■ ■ ’ 
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Tcnt mo from enlertomlDg uiy I>bp« of eoacurreoctt. Bat 
tiwe are otfw gcatiamen, who, having topported the war at iti ^ 
comtneocanent, hare been led, by the diao*troa« evaiia of thtf 
campelgo, to ebaoga tbelr former aentnaenti, and to withdraw 
their former support. It h with the« gcnacmmi that I shall 
consider myself more immediatdy at i«n«. Mod, Sir, I muit 
fifit make some remarks on tbo arganwnts which they have 
drawn from the words of the address. To Ihia oddreas they 
tty that Iboy cannot give tbefr oasaot, bccaoso ft plc»Jget them 
«T><r to make peace with the njutficaa goveniment of France. 

I do not consider that it does so pledge them. It says only, that 
with a government, such as the present government of France, 
wo cannot treat on terms that can be deemed secare. And, Sir, 
where does there ecst this impenoos necessity to sue for peace I 
Are vre aonk doxrn and depreaied to inch an absence of hope, 
and to such a want of roonrees f If we were indeed so cals* 
tnUonely sitnatod-^if we were rodeed so devoid of hope, and 
BO deprived of reaoQrces>-If the continnance of tbe war pro* 
daeed to iocolerohle a pressare, then, perhsps, we might coiv* 
tent to a change of eystem. I am ready to confess, that 1 can con* 
cehw an imsginajy case of n peace being made with the govern- 
ment of France, even in its repobltcan form ; hot I will fairly 

sdlttiOQsl bordenf oo mr (tbs joit ccnJobtloQ cod cctbfitciloc 

to me to obterre tbc ot oorerodlt, eannwm, cod mmroes, wUdi tc 

tbe nctonl TWult of tb* e^Uottad erertlonJ of fodartry undar Us pnrtw- 
tkn of s&«« ai)d sell rogobted forenuDeat.* 

" iTjLetii axdGfniitmm, 

** A Jett t eat e of tbc btccdngt jiow so )osf raloyed by tUt cocstry win, 
Icmperawdcd, nhcoarcfcyoa to lasko omydXjrt. *Uch cso embto ytw 
to truomlt tboM tudmpotrod to yoarpoctcrlty. 

*• \ eotertcU » confldtfot bopo thit, dsder tbe jcotectkio of rrortfence, 
cod wltb s eowrtcacy and pertrmcac^ on oor pert, tb* p<itirijit«» of tocict 
ocdcT, mccmCty, end reEflon, wlQ otUmctely b« ri«e**fal j a*4 tbet my 
felthfti] prtpb win find tbeir procert exertlooc cad cerrifle** rewerdM by 
tbs emuo end pemraawjt enj o y mea t of trco^tllrty »t boine, cod by Ibc 
dethwTMce of Ewtpe frwn ymtekt dcofa a Hb wUeb tt b** bo<n thrtat* 

«Md dees tbs ntcbllibsieiil of ctrfiiscd society,* 
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say also, tlifet I have no idea of any peace being secure, unless 
France return to the monarchical system. That there may^ 
however, be intermediate changes that may give the probability 
of a peace with that country, even should it continue a republic, I 
am ready to allow, though 1 certainly think that the monarchical 
form of constitution is best for all the countries of Europe, and’ 
most calculated to ensure to each of them general and indivi- 
dual happiness. Considering myself, therefore, as I said before,, 
principally at issue with those who now, for the first time, dis- 
sent from the prosecution of the war, I am content to deliver 
my sentiments before I hear the arguments of some gentlemen, 
who will probably enter into a more full discussion than the 
subject has yet received. 

Sir, the reasons that have induced gentlemen to dissent from 
the prosecution of the war, seem to have possessed a considerable 
influence on tbe manner in which they speak of the justice and 
necessity of the war at its commencement j and their language 
is now fainter and feebler tharr I had reason to expect. Con- 
tending, as these gentlemen and I didy with the new and mon- 
strous systems of cruelty, anarchy, and impiety ; against those^ 
whose principles trampled upon civilized society, religion, and 
latv—contending, I say, with such a system, I could not have 
entertained the slightest expectation, that fi om them would have 
proceeded such an amendment. 

It has pleased inscrutable Providence that this power of 
France should triumph over every thing that has been opposed lo 
it! but let us not therefore fall without making any efforts to 
resist it ; — let us not sink without measuring its strength. If any 
thing could make me agree to retire from the contest, it would 
be the ^:onsciousness of not being able to continue it, I would 
at least have no cause to reproach myself on the letrospecl. I ' 
would not yield till I could exclaim, 

• -Potuit gitce plurima tv fas 

Esse, fuit : toto certatum est corpore regni. 

I ^ 

If, Skj I have expressed myself with more emotion than is 
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coMiBtfnt inlk the propriety of debate, the particolaj- wtoatiad 
in nhich I stand, oppoiiog and cootestiog the opinions of 
those, tnth whom I baAC been, oball ocenuon?, inolmoit ■nllpoinU 
fortnuate enough to agree* mU, I trait, excuse the warmth of 
my feehogsi 

The argumroU used by my bonouroblo frtend, in wpport of 
hii amendment, may bo divided bto two dawe* Hie impolicy 
of continuing the war, and the iiwecurlty of peace. One of tho 
orgumenU which he niea In toppori of the InipoUcy of conunu 
ing the war, ii grounded on the raceht chaogci that have taken 
place 111 Vrahee. lly right hononnible fnfend* Bpeech wai 0- 
•aRioleot answer to that atgoment. The chioge ihai hai taken 
place in Franca la only the change of an ottacliraoiit to a name, 
and not to a substance Tbo*-e abo have succeeded to Ibegovwra* 
ment sinco the CiU of Uobesplenro, havo succeeded to thn tamd 
sort of government Tb^ adopt the same ramloUoaaiy 
^tam, and, thoogb they have made a more moderate a»e of 
their power than Roboiplentt, )ret they difer from him ool/ 
aboDt as much as Iloltespiom did from Bnnot, incited 
the war esaiost this country The present goveromeot, there* 
fore, deserves no more the name of moderQUon, than that 
tstibliflbcd by Dm»ot and hb followers, who commlttad tbo 
unprovoked aggreasion ighiost Great BrilaiD The sytlom of 
the proicnt goveruorB has lU root lo the same unqualibcii rights 
of man, the same principles of liberty end equality— prin- 
ciples, by whteb they flatter the people with the possession 
of the theomUcal rights of man, all of which they 'vitiate and 
violate 3 u practice The mild pnnciples of our govemment 
are a standing reproach to theirs, which are ns intolerant as the 
runkosi popuh bigotry Their pnde and ambition lead them 
not so much to doequer, as to curry desolation and destraction 
into all the govemmenls of Europe. Hare we any right, tbcffr 
fom, to suppose that victory and trtomph can prodoco so great 
Q change m their detestable pnoclplee, or that succeu Is soch a 
corrective of all those vicious qoalitics that pervade their pr^ 
ciplcs and their proctjcaf 

Do the gentlemen who now deceit the wur^ expect that a 
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peace can be obtained, of such a nature, as has been so well 
described by my honourable friend * ? Do they hope for a free 
and useful commerce ? Do they expect that the armies on both 
sides will be disbanded, and the fleets be called home ? Do 
they mean to put an end to the traitorous correspondence act? 
I believe not. I can easily suppose that those gentlemen who, 
have, in an early part of the evening, so- decidedly given their 
opinion with respect to the late trials, and who have supposed all 
the persons in this country to be so pure, as not even to be in- 
fected by contact with jacobin principles, would foresee no 
danger from a French alliance, and would look forward with 
satisfaction to the consequences -of such a measure. But such 
is not the case with my honourable friends, who even, in such, 
nn event, talked of the necessity of additional precautions, 
in order to guard the dignity of the crown, and preserve the 
tranquillity of the country. What then would be the rational 
prospect of advantage to this country from a peace with an 
enraged enemy, in which there could exist no confidence on 
either side, but which must necessarily give rise to a state of 
jealousy, suspiciem, and constant armament ? How long would 
this state of trouble or repose last? How will you come to the 
contest when it is renewed? If you disband your ar/nies, if 
you' diminish your force, you will then put an end to that ma- 
chine which, under the two first years of a war, can barely be 
said to have been raised to a point high enough to try the 
strength of the country. Disband your force, and see if the 
same means and the same peiiod can raise it again to the same 
point. You will then be opposed in another war with a dimi- 
nished military power to an enemy, who may have found it 
as difficult to disband bis armies, as you vrould find it difiJcuIt 
to collect fresh forces. They will again he prepared to start 
with the same gigantic resources, deriving fresh confidence from 
the disposition which you had shewn to peace, and new visonr 
from the interval which had been efibrded to iostilitie?. 2“* 

^ Jlr. Ca'Sianj, 

Toi,. ir. . R 
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that b« all J ^Vhat anutaaca can jou otpect from the co»«r 

tmental pcrrtrt,if you dleolva the confodoracy ? And canyoui 
expect to aflaemble such a conlederacy agam? Soppote tbei 
enemy made an attack opon HoUand, Prowa, Austm, Spain, 
and the atata of Italy, or oU or each of the«i on what 
Eroandty I would aik, could you remao Iho ipuit, or raiae the 
vigour of thia coonliy again, wbeo, from a eanac of your inferi-- 
onty, you have before giran op ,tbo contest at a period when 
the confederacy was at its height f On iho erent of thu night's 
debate, may depend what shall be your future situation with re* 
specttoyoorolXiee. Ifyoudonotoowpioclalmyourweaknew, 
if yon do- not reaounco your proopocts, jon hare still great 
hopes from the alliance of Europe* Prussia, Anstna, Spain, 
and the States of Italy, are yet in such a tituatlon that their 
ttsm t a n co may be looked t6 m carrying on the contest* ^ 

Tba honourable gentlemen who supported the amendment, 
dt;fclanoed the Uagusge of fear . they said they kmetr what Qreat 
Britain could do, if ooce it was roused* IVhat then » to be 
m&rredfrom aQ their former professions * Is Urn a bnsiom, in 
which, afrer all, we were not senooi * Is this tanse, wluch ha»^ 
been admitted to inroirc not only the most Important mtercals 
of Great Britain, but the safety of Europe and the order of »o-^ 
cietyj not considered to be of such a nature as retjoires aQ tbe- 
eoeTgt« of the countr) ? tVbat then b the greater necetuty 
to which they looked f what tbo occasion on which they 
>^cemed that they could more worthily employ their efforts f 
If we shonld dissolre the pouorfbl cdufedcracy waih which we 
UTS now umied, could we hope agfun to bnng it back at out 
entmous ? and shall we not, fn the case of a fresh rupture, be 
ex|)oscd tdoue to tba fury of France, without the smallast pro* 
u4xt of aoittadee from any other quarter 1 Besides, I think f 
»^l shew you that you oro desired to reUnqauh the conflict, at 
a t^nc when all the artificial rtsounxs of yoor 

fT^myaru TC^mg tq a rapid dissolution. 

I mait now taka notice of a ^itculation whkh has bsen. 
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indulged — that if you withdraw, France will return to some 
more moderate system of government. I ask whether \^ e ought 
to put ourselves in such a situation of hazard, which, if de- 
cided against us, would involve us in much greater calamities 
than we have yet experienced, and would redorc us to a situ-- 
alion in which we should be without means and without re- 
aourccs ? 

When it is said, therefore, that a peace will have the effect 
to overthrow the government of France, the proposition is ‘ 
no means clear; the probability is much greater, that the 
persons now at the head of the government, will, in order to 
continue their own power, (and in France, it is be to recol- 
lected, that the continuance of their power is connected with 
^hat of their lives, so that, in addition to the incentives of 
ambition, the^' have the all-powerful motive of self-preserva- 
tion,) be induced to continue the same system of measures that , 
now prevails. Obliged as they would be to recall a numerous 
army from the frontiers, will the troops of whom itwascnm-’ 
posed, after having tasted the sweets of plunder and the licence 
of the field, be contented to return to the peaceful occupations' 
of industry? Will they not, in order to amuse their daring 
spirit, and divert from themselves the effects of their turbulence, 
be compelled to find them some employment? 'And what is 
the employment to which they will most naturally direct their 
first attention ? They will employ them to crush all the remains 
of courage, loyalty, and piety, that are yet to be found in 
France, and extinguish all that gallant and unhappy party, from 

I 

whose co-operation we may promise ourselves, at any future 
period, to derive advautage. What else can be expected from 
those Moderates, who, though assuming thaf appellation, have, 
in succeeding to the party of Robespierre, only established 
themselves on a new throne of terror ? Thus the peace 
which is in the present instance proposed, as the means of 
safety, will ultiraatelj only operate to ensure the work of de- 
struction. 

This being ray feeling, my objection to asking for peace is, 
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that pence, tbo present drcuiuttmncc*, U *ot il«£roWf, 

unlets j-ou cun shew that the prewuro ii greater than, ei 1 ehall 
pro\c to you from acomparaUvo view of IhtjtiluaUoo obd re- 
source* of the loro countrie*, it I*. 

Bnt thl* b but a ituall part of my objection* to tbo measure. 
My next objection v*, that tny hoaourublo friend ha* not told 
u* what tort of peace we arc to have ; unlm, therefore, they 
state thb, I tay, that they would reduce ut to a grutui'tout 
of bemour, and an uttoecetury detpalr. On the Wnd of peace 
we might obtain, I trill «ik my bonoortWc frleod, whether he 
wriU «ay thut we ought to Icovo the Auilrian KclberUnd* in 
.the po**ct5;on of the French ? — He wjl not wy k>* 

1 haNW heard it tUtcU in paaatng, that ibo ground of war has 
been doo^ away by the Dutcii n^otiution for peace. Ilowettr 
paradoxical it may ^jpear, 1 a»*ert that the safety of IloUand, 
even If the do makepeace, depends on our being at war: Ibr 
if both countries were ot peace, Prance would bo left wiib- 
OQt restraint. Wlio that look* to the proctodlnp of the Con- 
vtntkts, doe« not tee that It u tbclr poUcy, on every occasion, 
to keep up their arrogant and ttcoaclng syitcm, and to bold a 
high tone of tuperhmty with respect to oil other nations ? By 
these means they have contrived to dieritb that spirit of entbu- 
tlasm among the people, which has eo&hled them to make sneb 
extraordinary exertlom, and on which they depend for the 
coaUnoance of their power. But who, I would uk, will say 
that Franca wlU make peace on lerins, I \nU not make use of 
the word moderafion, but of cottccssloo, when you make peace 
from a confHiioo of her superiority 1 And this nalnrany lead* 
me to an assertion made use of by me during the last sesilop, 
(an assertion not accurately alluded to by an honourable baro* 
net*), rclaUNC to the decree of the natkmol convention of 
lathofApnl, which states, that the preliminary of peace most - 
be a rcco p dUon of lUe unity and Indivulbihty of the rtpubbe, 
CO the terms of c^iaality a decree which has neither been r<- 
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pealed nor modified, nnd which, if you make pence during its 
existence, would sign the dissolution of your parliaments and 
of your present system of civil society. 

Again, I say, that if this were only an ordinniy war, and if 
after two years yon had gained the Wesl-Iiidiu islands as an 
indemnifienUon, and had been convinced of the strength of 
your own resources, and that the means of tlic enemy were de- 
cajnng, would you cotiscnl to make concessions in order to ob- 
tain peace ? You received the West-lndia colonies into yonr 
protection ; will you then give them back to a system, under 
which they can have no protection ? 1 say we cannot do this 
without being convinced that iho further coitinuance of the war 
could only produce misfortune, misery, and ruin. Will you 
add something more terrific to the colonics than all the horrors 
of that tniscrablo trade which has peopled those miserable co- 
lonies ? 

Before too you made such a surrender, there is another 
question to be considered : no less limn whether you would 
afford to the French an unresisted opportunity of working upon 
the unfortunate system that now prevails in that country, and 
introducing their government of anarchy, the horrors of which 
are even more dreadful Ilian those of slavciy. To those who 
have in common deplored the miseries of the unfortunate ne- 
groes, it must appear astonishing, tliat any proposition likely 
to be attended with such consequences, could ever enter in- 
to the mind of my honourable friend *. Besides, it is impos- 
iible to ascertain what a wide-spread circle of calamity the 
adoption of this proposition may produce. If once the princi- 
ples of jacobinism should obtain a footing in the French West- 
lndia islands, could we hope that our own, would be safe from 
the contagion? If it has been' found scarcely possible to shut 
out the infection of these principles from the well-tempered, 
and variously blended orders of society which subsist iii this 
country, where a principle of subordination runs through all the 


^ Mr. Wilbcrfovcc. 
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raidi qf tmitijr, md nil mo oniiM ty o rttiprodiyof con- 
ncxlon wtd Imcrrit, «hfll >rciy bo ox|<cled to be ibelr cflccti 
operating oj^n lUe t^eploreUloty^tctn pcrratling th»t quarter! 
It rtould be gmng up yoor orrn coIuom?# lo be donjted 

,10 til Ibo horrort of totrelijr and dcTQilalion. 

buch »»ouId bo lh<i ttalnt ^iro. Thai th« ttalus qn vould 
probablr uot be ocetplrt!, I Uto before irgitcd, ^V^ll the 
country, llirreforr, ccmilgn luHf, If not to'iho Jtnguag**, tt 
Iran to ihc po'iurr, of lupplleatlou ! 

\\ llh ^.•^pccl to our ihuabon, 1 hare doI beard it to fully 
fJaled c» U lifitj lolcotlon <o do. Of tho Uil ctijipaign f ihall 
rot b«»u*peetfd of a vnb to cooccjit U>o dinner*, to deny 
Uio defeat*, or to dualkm the bod effeeu f>r the vouud* lor 
flicUJ OD the Uo great miliuiy potren of Europe. Uulcon 
1 forget nbal the eocrgka and pertceenxnee of Umoiu ha>e 
effected In farmer trtr*! or Uwt ctmrtajicy from a point of 
ItoTQur In greeter difficullte* has tt length produced tho ob^t 
at ^bleh ii aimed t 

W til any man tay, (bat tW bare erenl of mHltary dmiterit 
and temlorlei taken, i* a fair way bf we^btng iLe rewurct* of 
the beJbgfrmt pouter* ? No, not jn any wan, and leart of all 
In Ihh, a* far a* tt relate* lo tbi* connliy. AU war* depend 
J10W on Ibo finances of ibo nation* engaged uj tbttn. TbU ob- 
tcrvalloQ parUculaily eppUe* to the prwent war. Tbo balance 
of tcrrtcnal ncqobilKin* aod pccanlar^ re*oorct* u In ourfa- 
Tour , Ofvd I am not afraid to aaxrrt, tbat, pottmg logrtbe r whaf_ 
Im bcou loit in temtory aod wb*l ha* been fpenl In money, 
ret mth a rlew to rtaoorcct, wb*t ha* been loit by Fnmce 
is morti h) point of permaaont rolue and prevent mcuii than 
the lour* of all the allle* composed together. 

Wbai, let me osk, are ibo resource* of Trance f They 
e*bl by mean* u ealroordmary a* the etenu they bare 
brought obout— iheir pecuniary cxpeiue* are beyond any thing 
cvw kiKwra—tind, liipportcd by requUlUon of person, hCs, 
and property, they depend enbrejy upon terror — trrerj thing 
that wpakcos that fy*tem, vroekeu* their means, and as thl 
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«.doplion of moderation saps it on one side, so ' the perseve- 
rance in attack cannot but pull it down on the other — ‘take 
■every part of it, one by one, view their expenditure, and then 
«ee, whether terror is ^oi the instrument by which they have 
raised their extraordinary supplies, ,and obtained all ibeir un- 
exampled successes. 

Let ns enter into a view of the actual expenditnre of 
-France. . This expenditure, since the revolution, has amount- 
ed to tl;ie enormous sum of four hundred and eighty millions, 
spent since the commencement of the war. I’liree hundred 
and twenty millions have been the price of thp efforts that have 
■onabled them to wrest from the allies those territories, which 
are now in their possession. What your expenses have been 
during the same peirod, I need not state. I ask now, whether it 
is likely that Prance, will see you exhausted first! I think not; 
But it may be said, that what the French have spent, proves 
■what they can spend. To this I reply, have they been enabled 
to bear this expenditure, by the increase of their revenue, or 
by any of the ordinary means of France ? No : but by the 
■creation of an unlimited paper credit. I desire gentlemen to 
. look at all the debates of the national convention, and they 
will find that all the deputies agree in this point — that they can- 
not increase the emission of the paper-money without ruin, 
" nud that the miseries arising from this system, aggravate all the' 
calamities of the -country, hlany persons athrst imagined that 
, assignats must have Mopped early in 1793- The fact undoubt- 
■edly was, tbat, previously to that period, it was thought the 
■emission was greater than France could bear, aud that no fur- 
ther creation could take place without producing a depreciation 
on the value of assignats, and an immoderate increase in the 
price of provisions. The whole circulating medium of France 
rat the highest, was 90,000,000 sterling. ^ In August J793, as- 
signats existed to the amount of l-iO millions ; commerce 
•» w^ then declining ; agriculture was discouraged ; population 
checked ; a forced loan of 40, millions was adopted on rt: 
idea, that to the amount of lao millions they could not 
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lain as)IgntU In drculAtloD ; t% early ai May or Jane, asilg* 
cnJi Iitd Imt wirly half their toIuc. A loaii In toon 
■fleraofrfr produced 144 Wtreaj iben U mu thit the lyitem of 
Imor commenced, and that a ayitero of tredii wu begon, 
which had it« foundtUon in fear. 

It mar be arked, could any man hate imagined (hat Juch a 
plan would hare bmi rr»orttd tof Thai it was rciortcd to — 
lliii It juccfeded, has been prored. Let u* look to the piin* 
eiptf* of u. There was a U« mhtch compelled errry man to 
take at par, that whkh wm woith only ooe lUth of the mm 
hr wblcii It war, taken a law for lb« mtulenn of the price of 
all coramoditwa a Uw by which oo poraoo waj permitted to 
renounce hU occuption, under the penally of imeuiy >m» 
Imprbooment. Bat you will tell me, that this pro\T* bow . 
Qulimited iho powers ond monreea of the T micb ura. My re- 
ply li, that loeli « system could oclUicr be uodertaken nor mc>‘ 
Cted Imi by ncaoi wbldi could not but. I will not deUia yoa 
by detail, but merely mratioo theolbor means of terror* the 
constant octKnty of the guillotine, ibe feroctoot despotism of 
the deputies on reitstont. lo addition to all the other ensures 
of tortore, Camboa, tbe month ol the cocveotion in matters 
of finance, lelU us. that, in eeety dutnet, there were itrolu- 
UOTUry comcbrtlecs to aotch the execution of the decree* of 
the conrenbon, and to enable the coai'ention to b«ae tbs spoil 
of the pcojilc , tbe pay of them cotBmiuees amoonted anno- » 
ally to C(5 iiidliuDS sierbng. I say tWs standing army of rero- 
Uiionary committed u • mean ade<jtute lo produce so nughty -•r 
anend 

Let ni arid now a new creation of assignats of ISO mUlKmi, 
which Increased the total to’ 2G0 mlUtona. Will any min say, 
that though the system of terror la done away, the cffirci* can 
remain ? \Micn tbe system of terror was at an end, tbe aiart- 
mm ceased to bo obserred assignats were then converted into 
money, end benct the dtsconnt became eoonnoos. Tbe fall of 
Robdprerre took place in Jiriyi three months afterwards, (be \ 
dPcount was 3 4lbs per cent or 73 on the ICH). I b*vo eten the - 
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authority of Tnllien for saying that the Trench cannot main- 
tain their assigimts, wiihout contracting tlieir expenses and di- 
minishing their forces. .And it should be recollected tliis has 
been their only resource. Is it then too much to say, their re- 
sources are nearly at an end ? It is this unlimited power which 
the French convention have assumed to purchase or to seize all 
property, ns suited their purposes, that accounts for the stu- 
pendous scale of opcr.itions which they have been enabled to 
pursue. This circumstance completely solves the pha^nome- 
non, which otherwise would appear so inexplicable, rud is ade- 
quate *to all those miraculous cflccts which have attended the 
progress of the French revolution, and which seemed to baffle 
till reasoning, us much as they have exceeded all human e.x- 
peclalion. In all these circumstances we Have suffleient in- 
ducements to carry on the war, if not with the certainty of 
faith, yet at least with the confidence of expectation ; — a war, 
the immediate termination of which must be attended with 
certain evil, and the'proseculion of which, under the present 
circumstances, is at least not without great probable hope. 

If we look to the situation of France, they are now attempt- 
ing to have recourse to a milder and more moderate system,' — a 
system which will only deprive them of those prodigious energies, 
which they have hitherto exerted with such astonishing effect; 
but they no longer indeed possess the same means, and cannot 
therefore he expected to displ.iy the same exertions. Will it be 
possible for them all at once to restore the farmer to the occu- 
pations of agriculture, and the merchant to the pursuits of 
commerce, and to replace, in an instant, the devastations of 
.war and plunder, by the arts of peace, and the exertions of 
industry ? It will require years of tranquillity to restore them 
to the enjoyment of those ordinary resources, which they pos- 
sessed previous to the commencement of the present destruc- 
tive war — resources which they can no longei employ. For 
even could it be supposed that Robespierre were raised from 
the dead, they would no longer be qualified to display the same 
energies which, under his administration, were called forth by 
the influence of a system of terror; the means by which these 
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ed but tiliidi fccrntd to incrcajc Id pfopertion to our. 

It a urrfidcflcc loundcil opoo the credit 
of thh coontfx» unlmjwirrd by Hnr, aopcrior to temporary 
attack*, and fully aUe to imtaln a Joan at Lirgc at the mceni- 
llc* of the itotc bad called for. It wm upon ih^o fCQcnJ 
grtruodi comUoeJ ttul be had cxprr'icd hi* conGdcocc, tod 
aurtly they were tuGWntlo iMpin. It. If it» plate Ttllaoce 
upon iceh jroundi as Urctn was lolly,— If to proclaicn ilui re- 
bfUKC wti erro^aucT, of both be wai golhy. He United that 
•U ihr attempt* of llw ritblhooouraWe ^enllctnan to dccebc 
Ihc IvouTCm tliat reipect would bceulu. Uo kitted onriernge- 
nerol proptwllkm oodcr the uUe of coo&deocc. ahal was appll- 
rahln lo ft qpaltGed len&e to parttcnltr comidcratioof, aod had 
nothing to do with any co«Cdet>c« which any mlnttier might 
ihiok fit (0 ftik, or any porlbtnmt tbohld Ihhik wbe to gmot ; 
\l wt4 oot on attempt wbteh any penoa feeling mard’aUy on the 
nbjcct would be Indaeed to rejke> and vts unworthy of the 
nght bnnoursblegcotlrmtD who made It > U coold be cotaUUmt 
only with o drspciUlon to damp iho ludoor tad to Cotier the ex- 
ertkirt* of the peoiilc of tbi* cooulrj. Tbli wot fljo more coc. 
traorJinary, at that gcadennn had obmdy pledged bhutelf to 
M decbroUoo m that house, that tlu* gremtett exertion* are ac- 
cenary rU ihli time un the port of hu country. But when be had 
exposed all the right booootiiblogeuUeman’tinHrtpTtientation*, 
he woald leave It to the tiouic to detercuDO U> whom the charge 
of arrogance was nwil nppheoUe. 

The nghi honourahle genllemnn lad next charged bun with 
levity, in ipcaViug of the evetiU of the war : whether he bad 
talked lightly of them or not, bo *abTnlttod to the rccoHecUoo 
of the bouse ; and to the aame tnbnool be would leave it to de* 
ode whether, lo UcaUng of ib© taulbrtunc* of the war, the_^ 
right honourable gentleman, »peeking In a tone of cxnitalion, 
coupled wiUiftn affected lamenuuion, had or bod not displayed 
a degree of tnutnph which the delajl of cur towfortunea was 
bat 111 calculaied to inspire. Dut in what maxmer had h» 
ireeifd them tilth Uvity f Had he fttlemptcd to conceal or to 
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<3eny a^iy success ? Oa the -contrary, he had, in 

tlie most explicit terms, acknowledged our want of success iJa 
various particulars. But what followed from those temporary- 
calamities ? That we should give up the contest in despair J that 
we should humble ourselves bfefore the enemy of mankind! No j 
it should induce the people to redouble their energy, and to 
call forth all their force in defence of their country. He was 
ready to admit that the situation of the country at present was 
such as created in his mind -.a reasonable degree of alarm, but 
it was ah alarm rather at possible than at probable events. It 
was an alarm such as every man must feel when engaged in a 
doubtful contest; but it was a feeling very different indeed from 
dismay or despair, with which neither the exaggerated successes 
of the enemy, jior the pressure of temporary misfortune, could 
inspire him. 

The right honourable gehtleman had then proceeded to charge 
him with having said, that it was a fashion to call this war dis- 
nstroils. Jt was true be had used that e.xpression. It was a 
fashion' with a set of people in this country, to represent every 
event which happened, as a misfortune to us. But the right ho- 
nourable gentleman had gone farthef, and, besides terming tlie 
war unfortunate, he had called it disgraceful. And gentlemen on 
the other side charged ministers with the whole of the disgrace, 
and with being the authors of alTthe calamity that had hitherto 
attended it, and then desired them to put as much blame 'as 
they were able on the generals who commanded the troops. 

This, as far as it was a matter of advice, he did not thank the 
honourable gentleman “for, and was what he would not follow. 
That we had in many instances failed, he had already admitted; 
but that in any one instance w'e had incurred disgrace, he posi- 
tively denied Whatever might be the event of this war, whe- 
ther favourable to England or not, the skill aud bravery of her 
forces by sea and land would Hiine in the page of history ; 
they ha'd even added to their former character. In fact, our 
army never stood higher in point of militaiy glory, for skill, 
valour, and perseverance, and, until lately, they had- been 
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•tJtrrrfdUn Joilancr* lie wJihed to a$k, oteiiicr !hf* 
w*rlml Iwrn id umformly unfuHanntc u it wns tlrefMbloo 
to irptc^c nl It ? I^l. to the naroi wtit, doc* that afford matter 
<4 dcipaifl tool lo Uw war oat of Loropc, fau that been unt- 
foroily onfortumJe f— In both we liaro tbc most loDd groimd of 
exnlurion ol llHspectioJaiy rwwrw# at the credit, at 

the commerce of the country, and ibo baUnto ii infinitely in 
tjur (aroor.-— Tlrevj wre Uic rKuon* nby bo had complained of 
thatfftiblon of d<[Tcinog orlth a kind of malignant fatufactlon 
upon the cafamilica of the conolrr, nod applying ibo coarte 
epltbci “diigraecfur to the one. It »n» not ha InlentioD to 
enter In detail into all tUe openUtont of onr forttahut cnmpatga* 
ax that wax not rxaetly tUo proper time for inch inTeiUgatioo 
It wax tme, that when lh<. booxc wax conxldenog the array exU* 
matei, It vus not irregular tu aoimndrert upon the opemtionx of 
tbo army Irwlcod, iliero wero few point* 1 rongbt under the 
c<rti*jd«nt«m of tbo bouie, to which gentlemen might not, If 
they thought proper, find to opponvniii of tbrovlng ool la- 
TCCtiTti agalflct miabtert Rot if be were even to go tbo length 
of ndm iiting that crery aqertlon of the ngbt bcnoorahlc gen 
tloraan wax (bonded in fact, and that oil ha Infcreneet were 
juftly and comxU) (Trawn front llioxo (beta, lUll, u £ir ax rehi' 
ted to iho qac*tkm ibcn before theheoxe, bi* argurnonlx bad rm 
thid of application to it. If tbc ngbr boooorablfe gentJcnKin 
wo* Ttolly aenoo* ui tbniVioj that iho mimxten were to xlupid, 
an utudy Incapable of coadocthtg tbo aflairt of tblx notion, a* 
be hod represented— If it wot true, Uial ercry failuro which we 
hate experienced during the tror, wax altritnrtable to mmater*— 
if all tblx wna true, what followed f To refuse the ncccxrary 
xuppliea, and that wo ^^e^c to liace oo army 1 1— for that wax the 
queiuon'^foro the boujo If Uk* Howe ihoold bo convinced 
that romiiter* bad acted hnprovidonily and nogllgontly, did It 
tbereforo follow that all oor exertion* abould itop, and that we 
iboald throw ourtelrex npon the mercy of onr enemy f 

1 le behoved, boircvtr, that the object of tl« right hcmoorable 
genrieman wax extremely difforcnl"— djutperbxpx ho fell a degree 
I 
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r of delicacy in stating it. He would' relieve his delicacy, and' 
state it for him. His purpose, in endeavoGring thus' to over- 
whelm ministers with charges, was to displace them — this was 
Lis grand object ; but the light honourable gentleman need not 
have felt so much delicacy upon this subject. If he could prove, 
to the satisfaction of the house, that those who were now in his 
Majesty's councils are utterly incapable of directing the affaire 
of this country, let him do it. Let him propose an address to 
the throne, praying bis Majesty to dismiss his present servants,, 
as being'wholly unfit for their situation. His Majesty, upon 
such an address, would certainly comply with its request. But 
even then the purpose of the honourable gentleman would not' 
be answered, for he could not succeed to oIBce unless he was- 
able to convince that house — unless be^ was able to satisfy 
the people of England, that the more powerful, and con- 
.sequently the more dangerous the enemy became, the less 
we should prepare to resist them ; — that the more their resour- 
ces increased, the more wc should decrease ours; — that the mo- 
ment when the enemy was flushed with the insolence of con- 
quest, was precisely the moment in which we should sue for 
peace : unless the right honourable gentleman could satisfy the 
house and the country of all these facts, he would derive no be- 
nefit by driving the present administration from thefr places, for 
he would not succeed them. If, on the other hand, he could 
do so, then his attack on ministers ought to come in a shape 
different from what it had at'present; and if such an attack was 
to come at all, it might as well come from "that right honourable 
getiUeraanas any other member of parliament. 

But what were the points of proof of the deficiency in the ad- 
ministration ? And wh.at were the charges which had been 
bi ought against ministers by the right honourable gentleman, and 
by the honourable officer* who preceded him r The first subjecf 
of charge' was relative to* the, expedition undertaken by Sfr 
Charles Grey, and Sir John Jeiris, to the West Indies. It 
said, that the forces allotted to that expedition were not see* 

^ General Ttr’etoa. 
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to itiB dinjcuItj'oriheuiwlrrtiitlngiaDd ll woUp italed, 
ttal ICMWomrn were promUrd, loi that jmrt of tbp tnwjrt 
drtUtml for that itrriire had been iiolfn from ilie oflicer who 
comwipticJ tUt expcdlUon. Tjiii mode of rraKwIng wau « 
curfou* nj ft WW 1 new. ft wo* Ibuoded upon a lappoailloo, that 
tdrcncvcT a boilj of troop* wenj put omler tbu coronuad of an 
officef for any partieolar purpoie^ they bectroe aa it wete the 
property of that oDnxrj and tf the cxlgwu^ of afCatra ibould 
Indoec ibo executive ^Tornment to employ • part of tWo 
troop! fa another lervlce, tbrn tiio Uoopa to uken are to bo 
conaldcred at itcdcn frota the ofCctr under irbom they were 
origlnany pbetd t It *b! certafoly true, that a port of the 
troop! OTipVnill) iotcoded for the Weil Indie* had be^ wUb- 
drowo, for the porpore of an expedJtJoD, which, from Ibo 
poitore of affair! ot that time, inu likely fooo to take place, 
and whveh. If it coul<i have been C4mcd into ciTect, would, to all 
probabdlly. bare been attended with rciy beoefioal cojue* 
quenee* —he meant the expedlUon vrbftJi wa* then in agitation 
a!gain<t the eoojt of Trance. That cxptidfuon did not take 
place, fromcircutnitancetarhlel) mmitton could neither foresee 
DOT prermt— Men could notcommnnd ertnU t th^ cotJd ocl/ 
judge from probablbtie5i and act acrordiog to the dictate* of 
their reaton. 

Bat when mhiutcta were occuied foraeodioBa forco to lie 
Wat ludiC! utterly Inadequate to the object, genlkmcu ibould 
recollect wbalvm* the result of that eipcdilloQ. It toecceded 
loeTcrypart. Tbo force employed bad cotueqacnUy been de- 
cided to have been adoguaio to tho temce, tu ffvei^ thir^ bad 
been done which had ot any timo been m contemplation ’of go- 
verotnent. lie did not wbh to detract from the merit of the 
officer! who commouded Upon ibal occailon ; be wu conrincod* 
that It wu to tbetr lopcrior iLill and iDdefjtlgablo penererance 
that tbo conquc*U wore m a gTMt degree to he attributed | 
they had done iigoal acrrlcua to their country, and bad acquired 
tbo Qtnjoit houour for tbenudte*. All he aiked of tbo candour 
of gentlemen wai, that when an expedition had b«n»o com-' 
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pletely successful, they would not accuse miuistci's of having 
sent an insullicient force, when it was undeniable that the 
force sent had achieved its object. ^Vilh rebjiecl to the other 
charge, of not having taken any measures to send out succours 
to those islands — here again, he contended, ministers were not 
entitled to bfame ; every possible exertion had been made to 
send out supplies to the West Indies ; they had in some instances 
been rciurded, but from causes which<ould not be prevented. 

The right honourable gentleman then adverted to the cam- 
paign in Flanders, and endeavoured, xvith much ingenuity, 
to place administration in n dilemma; but there was morfc in- 
genuitj* than justice in the argument, there not having been any 
mismanagement in the administration, nor in the ofliccrs or 
troops. Tlie losses which we had met with arose from a chain 
of concurring causes and unavoidable accidents, each dcpeivd- 
ing upon its own nice and particular nature, but which were 
neither to be avoided nor foreseen, many of them such as 
could not reasonably be conjectured before they happened, the 
highest degree of probability being, that the events would have 
happened the other way ; and to impute them to administration 
was just us wise ns to impute to them the present severe frost. 
The honourable gentleman first of all supposes that all our 
allies have, in every instance, acted up to their engagements and 
to our expectations: he supposes that in every one of the ope- 
rations upon the continent there was the most perfect unanimity ; 
that every one of the generals conducted themselves in h tvay 
to set military criticism at defiance. Then, says the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, triumphantly, if with such' exertions as 
these you have failed, how can you hope to be more successful in 
future? The right honourable gentleman immediately turns short 
round, and describes the picture in the other extreme. He sup- 
poses a total want of co-operation among the allies — he sup- 
poses that all the plans on the continent have been undertaken 
without judgment, and conducted \Vithout energy ; and then lie 
asks what reascn we have to expect that our exertions w}U be 
von. n. .5 
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more bW/ or moir rfT^-eittaUj comlocicd m folore I lft\U«r 
of ibe pOilUoTJS of tUc hoTwafftblc CftoUcroan wm jortiBed by 
ilie (kt\, ibrre might be lome dHHcnUy in denying big Inferco- 
cej — liul it germed nertr to occur to him that them was n mc- 
dbmbulnccn ll y iwo ewrtmcj, wbidi cstnelo lie real Initbof 
tbeeovc. Tbcre ccjUinly mas much to Ument,' wmetbmj to 
censure, but nullilng to deprive us of bejw, Thsl some of occ 
tUtoliod not in every |»arUcuUr munered our espccUlvoni, 
ho tni rwdy to adruti non— bo linl ncccr denied it ■—^njhops 
lotno of our allies, liic inovl oearly connected with di in point 
of interest, were the most Habla lo this obsctratlofl. Boc Cbo 
hour when that unhappy people were exposed to every calamity 
to winch the ruercts of a fonoog cocff^ coold msbe them nsUe^ 
TTxs oot the proper time for complaint. Ills object wxa not to 
accoie tbe lUllen, but to show that the ehargea adTsnctd againit 
the gOTcmxncot were mthoat fuaodaUon. 

It was rsot iu(TicHrnt^ ui order lo attoeb golU upon mlnbtot, 
to shew that the allies were unfortuoato la ninders, or that 
HolUod bad fallen a sjcn&ce to the enemy > u most be prerted 
that It was o«u)g to the want of oitenuoo, to tbo breach of 
faith, or Ip ibctaplnciiessof Iho Englab gorcmmeni. In what 
ooo of Uiese parllcnlars could any charge bo made 1 Btd not 
liofilsnd adhere tcnipuloQjylo her treaties? Dnlsbeootnct vv 
gourooilv mUie cotnmou cnoie! Did sbcnoteneonraselhealCes 
bj ber example, as well ai by elhoriotioo? Tbroagboutiho whole 
v^ar, the tilth and boooor of Ejigland bad been hept inTtohte.. 

He had been accused of spcaViog w»th levity upon the tab- 
jeet of iho trar. llo fell for the njufbrtunc* of hb country, as a 
man and ai an EngTbhmon, but be coold tahe no thame to hlm^ 
»clf, for tmifortunes t bich be bad done every tbiug fa bu power 
to prevent, nor pretend to feel contrluon wbem there was no 
real cause far lepentancc. 

The next ground Of charge chosen by the right honounWe 
gentleman, wot rather of a smgoUr oatme : he ilaled it as a 
maUer of accusation agauat h» Majesty’s ministers, that the 
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English army had not been withdrawn from the continent 
sooner. But surely the right honourable gentleman could not 
be serious in this part of his charge ; or, did he mean that as a 
specimen of the manner in which he would treat an ally ? 
Would it have been consistent with that good faith, which it is 
the boast of England always to have kept, to have abandoned 
our allies on the approacli of danger ? Would the right honour- 
able gentleman have advised us to have withdrawn our forces, 
while the frontier was defensible ? “ But (says the right honour- 
able gentleman), when you found the Dutch were negociating 
for a peace, you might have secured the retreat of your army.’* 
Sir, said Mr. Pitt, if we wished them to obtain an honourable 
peace, should we have taken the proper steps to obtain it for 
them by withdrawing our army, and leaving them to the tender 
mercies of the French ? It was to her ill-judged confidence in 
the faith of France, that Holland might in some degree attri- 
bute her destruction : On that faith it was that the people of 
England were recommended by the honourable gentleman and 
his friends to place implicit reliance. Were these the principles 
upon which the honourable gentleman would come into admi- 
nistration ? would he lay it down that we should withdraw our 
support from our allies the moment our assistance became cri- 
tically necessary ? Would he negociate a peace with France for 
this country, as be seems to think it to have been negociated for 
Holland, by throwing ourselves entirely on the mercy of the 
enemy, and' commencing the negociation, by depriving our- 
selves of the means of resistance ? Was there any alternative 
as to the conduct this country was to have adopted, with regard 
to Holland, provided it wks understood as a fixed principle, 
that the faith of England ought never to be violated ? Or would 
the honourable gentleman undertake to point out the precise 
moment at which the danger of our ally became so imminent 
that we should be justified in considering our contracts as dissol- 
ved ? It could not be supposed that he was indifferent as to the 
fate of the gallant army on the continent ; their conduct was 
above all the feeble praise he could give it ; their exertions is 
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the dcfet^ce of Holfend had exceeded ctwj Uw mo*t Dltutrioai 
camplci j iirrd ho f«U InCalto lauifoclkm la the Itopc ih^ were- 
now i& e place of tafely and of comporalhre rcat, la the gc»e. 
Til taxleiy of the hoiiourablo gcadenjan to cotuure mlabicn, 
cfcty public eolaraitjr U Qttribatcd to ihtaif creo ibo jerer/tj' 
of the KBwn U broosht fonroed aa a crime ogoiaat Ibrm, Bat 
bo would teohiro to oiacn, withoot the fear of being cotdni- 
dlctwl by any rnihltify maa, that, had ftot lb« band of Ood ren- 
dered iho leawra ao uncommonly acrertK tbo force employed by 
Ilngland to dcdrid ffoUand would fiavu been fooDd odeqaatC to 
the purpott, 

Mr. Thtt conclodcd with taying, he bad aroMed roteriog at 
largo Into ouy of the N'orioot toprea upon which bo bod touched 
in the courre of bia rq^ly, became the Utne woaU come when 
they might bo more properly laveatlgaicd j be bad been lod to tale 
thu general vlewof the qaciuon, to tbew the total waotof fono- 
datioo to (he ebarte brought agahnt adninittratluD. 

/ 

Th« uwtatmetkt vu tnil tU od^fiJU r**clialeB {OHcd 

I ttoht4b 


Jaixwxry 26 , 17 W. 

m o«Kkrt^t)y Hr Qr»7, Tlut U U U» ot^nldfl of tW* H»«. ^ d>e 
«:U»i«ce tt* proctrt gorri caBont of fnioco ouftt not to bo ecmldoiti 
•4 pTclafitu, it tUlf litM, a g i ftvwjintiou feryicact.'*— 

Mr. Pitt espresjed hlm«elf ex tre mely deaifou* of taking the 
carbMt opportonlly to doUrer hit tentlxnenu on the preient im- 
portant queaUon. Before, bowcTOr, bo atated the grouodt of 
bU otjection to the rCtolauon moved by the boDoarablq genlle- 
man, and beforo ho propoted the nmandmcDt, which bo meant to 
»ubmU to the bouse, he waa anxtoas that iboy might bo /oily la 
po«e*®ion, both of the repeated detlaratloaa of hi* Majesty, and 
the aeotimenU that bad been aiprcoed by peri lament op for- 
mer occosioD*. For thU porpene, be desired lb« cterk to read a. 
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passage from his Majesty’s speech on the 2 1st of Januaiy 17.94, 
-and the answer of the house ; and likewise part of the declara- 
tion of the 29 th of October 1793, and the declaration df the 
20ih of November 1793, at Toulon. [They were accordingly 
read.] 

lie would take the liberty, in the course of what he had 16 
•offer to the house, to contend, that there was nothing at present 
in the situation of the country, or of Europe, which ought to 
induce the house to depart from the sentiments recorded in those 
declarations; from the' sentiments expressed from the throne, 
and from those sentiments which had received the approbation 
of parliament. He would contend that the motion that had 
been made was directly inconsistent with those principles, and he 
would farther contend, that, whatever there was in the present 
■situation of the country, it called on the house, iuslead of ac- 
ceding to the honourable 'gentleman’s 'motion,. to shew to our 
enemies and to the world, that we did not shrink from those so- 
ber and rational principles which we had uniformly maintained. 
Y'iih that view, he thought it right in the outset to mention the 
precise nature and terras of the amendment he meant to propose, 
which was as follows : 

“ That under the present circumstances, this house feels itself 
called upon to declare its cletennination firmly and steadily to 
support his Majesty in the vigourous prosecution of the present 
just and necessary war, as aflbrding, at this time, the only rea- 
sonable expectation of permanent security and peace to this 

country : And that, for the attainment of these objects, this 

/ 

house relies with equal confidence on his Majesty’s intention to 
employ vigourously the force and resources of the country, in sup- 
port of its essential interests ; and on the desire uniforml}'^ ma- 
nifested by his INIajesty, to efl’ect a pacification on just and 
houfjurable grounds with anygovernihentin France, under -wdiat- 
cver form, which shall appear capable of maintaining the accus- 
tomed relations of peace and amity with other countries.”, 

begged to refer the house to the authentic declarations of 
parliament and of the croU'ii oh this subject, from which it clearly 
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ftppcarttJ, ihat from Mw itirtfoc haJ stowed mdU- 

mcnl* ahicfa Ujcj iWmicrTea had altoaUtrd lospecebea Id Hitt 
house, and *blcb l« brjlcred, to a groaler or las cstcot, had 
bten Qdo\'tcd bj <. vwy tuau hi lUsl home and in Iho countiy, 
namclj, that it woold be a dalrablc l»wc of the prcjcnl iUte of 
thing*, to ICO the ir-atsblubmcrit of lome gotcrwnCQt in tho 
form of a inonaxcby In rnncc. Ilu Majaty had dedared hb 
dciirc to co-oyrrstc with thoio who were willing to effect that 
nscttnbUihraciit. Tltsl Dotluiig wa» more jinUflable, and, under 
the prwnt tircumiiancci, would bo more political, than to di- 
rect the cf^U of this country to avail iuolf of any opening in 
that country , If any there wsi, to fadliuto the rc-citablJihnieot 
of some monsjchtcai gaverocncat, vaa plain, obtloai, and expTi- 
dt. Oo the other band, it was cttotlly clear, that hU Majaty'a 
■enUtnents and the languago of parllaoient were not to be tried 
by doubtful comtrucUooi or plausible muTCprcsuntalluus, but by 
the most loleao written doeomcnls* 

Id fdct>tb< reitoratioa of monarchy, upon the old pnnclplet, 
bad never been itatcd by his hlajesty, by govenmrtnt, or by 
parliament, as o ihtcfad aoa, os preparatory to peace. Noto&ly 
so, but It had never been itslod that any one sjecific and parti- 
cular form of goveronicnl wai deemed on our pert nccoaaiy, 
before wc conld ncgociate for peocu. U bad t^n ilaled, that 
liU JIn)c*iy bad do desire to inlerforo in tbo internal aflaln of 
France; and a* long as that enuntry bad abstained from Inter- 
fenog with the government of other nations, till a direct and 
abaolule oggrcssiou bad been medeoo this country', aiid till boi- 
tilitie* bad been tcioolly commcncod, bis ilt\}csty adhered strict- 
ly to that dcclorauon, and abstained from any such loiarfcrcDCC * 
^\’hen that inlcrCcrcDca loch place, whidi wo* ogrecablo to every 
crpcncDce nnd practice of the world, and juiUBablc on every 
phun principle of the law of nolKma, hb Majesty itiU nittralned 
hmaelf to th at degree of interference which was necosiory for 
bu own security and that of Europe, ^^lcn hu Majesty felt 
him^lf under the necessity of looking at the governinent of 
France, be looked ot it certainly not without o triih which mart 
3 
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nalurallj’ arise in every generous heart, that it might be adapted 
for the -prosperity and happiness of those who were to live under 
it. But with a view to negocintion and to peace, his Majesty 
did not look at it with that view, or for that purpose. lie could 
only look at it for English views and for ILnglish purposes, to 
see wliethcr it iicld out the solid grounds of treating, with any 
degree of rcasonahle security, for the performance of engage- 
ments that usually subsisted, and was to be found in the existing 
system of the diflerent powers of Europe, without being liable to 
that new and unexampled order of things, that state of anarchy 
and confusien, which had for years existed in France. That 
having been the true me.nsure and extent of the declarations 
made by bis Majesty and by parliament, he conceived that no 
man in that house, on looking back to them, would wish he had 
not made those declarations ; that no man would feel they were 
not made on just principles, or that they did not arise from a fair 
view of the circumstances and necessity of the case. He had 
endeavoured to state his amendment almost in the very form of 
his Majesty’s declarations. The honourable gentlemen on the 
other side of the house were of opinion, that in no case the form 
of government in another country ought to be considered as ha- 
ving any influence on the security of a treaty, but that we ought 
only to look to the terms and conditions of the treaty, without 
regarding the power, the authority, the character, the nature 
and circumstances of the government that made it, or the state 
of that government. To that doctrine, however, he could never 
assent. He must contend, that every nation at war with another, 
ought not to treat for peace with a government that could not 
give security. He was not ready, therefore, to treat with the 
present government of France ; nor with any government, under 
any circumstances, or at any time, but such as should appear ' 
capable of maintaining the accustomed forms of peace and amity _ 
with other nations. 

That the situation of France, since the commencement of the 
present war, had been ^ueb, that there did not exist in that coun- 
try a government capable of maintaining with other nations the 

s 4 ' """ 
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•fcwlwnctl rcffttioM be btui Haled j— tbot It wai In o allufttbo ia 
5 tbich no ticurltj ihal cooU bo given to n peace, nmdo It prtfo- 
rahJe to tbe cooUnulng of a dtOknlt and hamdou* war, wu a 
pfcpojJiIon ttblcb lie wai ptrftctij prepared to mateuio. It «ras 
a propeiitton Ibal bad been malnialned again and again in that 
bcQW, and by lomc of the gentlemen nbo now aecmed to think 
that treat) ought to be attempted. Ho concatrod, u it appeand 
on tire tcft of the arEamenl of Ibat day, that the bononrablo 
moTcreod otbm could not cipeci any comjdcmUe part of tie 
bouie to agree viib them, either in tbclr principlev or Iheir coo- 
claiionj. They tit out Vrhfi observing, that the war «ai not a 
war onginatiag in agErwnoo on the pan of France, and that we 
bad not that proof of ibo hostile snteniioni of Franca towards 
thra cooDl/p, ffbtcb trooJd demoostrate tint lie war wa* }iat and 
ncccsRiry in Its origin. It bad,a« be bad Jost observed that day, 
bioo denied that tie war coremonced by aggression on tbc part 
of rraoec t but that lo fact It bad originated fritb this comitiy. 
To soch an ancrUon ocitber be, oor those mho bad acted with 
bUn, could accede, Without taoificug every principle opoo vbich 
they hod liitbcTto called (or and reemed tbc cooloos and nnW 
form support of ibe cooQery. Hut that was not oJb Thebo* 
oourablo mover, end those who su|»porled Urn, toast contend, 
that lUrtwglKKit tho whole of the Freoeb revolulton, from tbo very 
tOTTunoocemenl of it, donng the reign of tbe two tyrants Drhsot 
and Rohespicne, os well as uodtr tbc present sy.lemof modcra- 
tism, there ims no one penod in wJiat wav fabely lenacd tbo ro- 
pubbcan goremment. even In tbo moat bloody part of tbe reign 
of lIoLcspiOTe when there wap oo one pause of anarchy and con- 
fufliou, even when that govcruoieDt was lopporlod by Icrtbr, ami 
declared to be supported by cutbusUam, at the moment when 
tbo ^attm of terror was working Ita own destroctioo—lbcro was 
oo 000 period in which the govemoioit of Fraoce did not pos- 
sess sniBdent siabibty or autbonCy foonded oa a permaoeot 
basis, m which it did not poiseai a soffloent community of hito- 
rest vrilb the pecrple, a sofBcieDt interest in the hearts of the 
people, a sufBaent guard for its own engagements, safSoent 
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power, sufficient moderation of sehtiment, to afford this country 
a rational prospect of security. t 

Erora the beginning of the war to that moment, supposing 
tlie terms of peace could be settled, we were not, according to 
the honourable mover, and those who agreed with, him, to* 
consider our security as affected by the internal situation of 
France. The house had not said so : The house had said di- 
rectly the reverse ; and he ho'pcd the house would say the same 
thing again. Every man in the house and in the country 
must he satisfied that, in the termination of every war, there 
■were two objects, reparation and security ; but the great object 
was security. Reparation was only an auxiliary, only a subor-’ 
dinate object. Would any man tell him that a nation like 
France, put into a situation perfectly iiew, into a situation di- 
rectly the reverse of all the existing governments on earth, de-- 
stroying the foundations and the bonds of all political Society, 
breaking down the distinction of all ranks, and subverting 
the security of propcrty;-a government pretending to put a 
whole nation into a situation of pretended equality, not the' 
equality of laws, but an actual equality, an equality con- 
trary to the physical inequality of men — would any man tell 
him, that we ought to make peace with a government construct- 
ed upon such piinciples, which had attempted, by every means 
in its power, to molest its neighbours, to impoverish and 
distress itself; to. propagate its pernicious principles, to make 
converts, and to hold out the inoaus of seducing other na- 
tions; and that had followed that up by open and direct aett- 
of aggression, by a positive violation of treaties, and lastly, 
by an open declaration, of war ? This country scrupulously and 
religiously observed a neutrality, while it could hope or have a 
reasonable prospect, that the mischiefs of'the French revolution 
would be confined within their own territories. We remained 
passive spectators of the 'conduct of Prance, until the very mo- 
ment that we against our will were forced into the contest. And 
would any man say that itrwas rarional, under any circumstances^ 
to attempt 4o negogiate a peace without taking into considera- 
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lioa the Idf a ftt ttcnnijf ihe aiulntntat of m eirreiJ/ du 
rtnrJ, itp *ml f rimwj olji cl of errrj- u-ar ^ TV 
^h««lr qtjnitOQ nanowtdld • •hij^Uand 6 jUm fcial j ntr 
t^ic^ *t a{| lm>^ CM of tbr pc»lc^i of human oiU, ofid tKTcr 
lo If icdf fiWd OD tnj < iKt FTtMindi tluo Ibal Um «td» of war 
w(tv fn» jumfjl ui<o llio Ifcjn ibc d»ti;m aittadm;* an 
IcKvurr xrtl rtal on^iuia it fwaCo. The %LoIttniniion from 
limt uinf »jc4e \L< tumfDccfttDfOl of bmlilitin, rttolxtd 
ll»flf into • comiiainrn of linr loo ctjli, Thcj mu\t nol jtn- 
p^-D'lr imiftnr ihtj toull oaftoro iV iccxrli of rrurWeifcc, 
and dtrfmr iV point to vhlcb iho fortone of oar might 

con»j-«-l tVra I that «ould V in aftL> 2 aie rorrc than Vlongt to 
humtti vivkitD, ajfd, hVe olb^r prr\umj‘iiQnmnDil icnolniie in 
fuof kohl di^appkt LlmtoU They tnuil prrcttd on gt-nend prin- 
wlrL he ccoJJ fjdrJ/ <fr»cT»bc. Icf iV oppJicadoa 
tntiug from Ur cirtumtun'Tf, he raom refer to iV nWota 
rf paTliaromu The pnnciplr he had «attd wa*, that 

»H«t ought not to reginJ Ifce pailitijW fonn of ibe gorem* 
tjRnU hot lo look ty the whole, h> eTl the cirtottiUmeei, 
«Ltibcr It «it3 cr not a government (bat cooJd gire them 
a rcAHmlJc degree ©f retojiiy. 

The lomtdiite qoettton between the bonoorablc mom and 
hltn was, wUsiber the praent eircuraitinm of the Imenitl 
fcUie aai goxrrtimratof Fraoec did or did not afford a pro- 
»]<cl of fafocatni imiritj for a pratr, ro m to mahe it wue on 
the part of thueojoirj lo orgocutc »lf That tra» a qacation 
of tuti 0.0 jraportoncr It wai, wbeiVr the gOTcmment of 
France «tv «uch, at that osomcni, as to bold out that degree 
of rvBwnahlo temrii/ from any Irratr of peatr w hi c h might 
b* CTcrluded, av to make it, under all iho pretenl drenns- 
alnnret^ preferable to the vijorout prosccutloQ of the wirf 
\Vljet dill tb'*y nalnrally look to In the date of any eounliy, 
but to the roanorr in which ibcy perfonned tbdr engage- 
ments ! They looked lo Ibcff alahniQr — to tVir apparent 
Bulhonty— an^l to the nUiaoce they ctmld pUco m tbcirpao- 
fic-dupoiltiota. 11c would not dwtD <n these cbcuawlancea. 
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Let them recollect what hud been generated under that system, 
iaud those principles that were now prevalent in Frunce, 
They had seen them producing and exhibiting hitherto, not 
a government, but a succession and series of revolutions, for 
that was the proper situation in which France had stood since 
the commencement of the present war. Tlie terror of this 
revolution hud been suspended a little more than six months. 
They had seen the reign nnd fall of Brissot ; they had seen 
the reign and fall of Robespierre ; and they now saw the 
prevalence of a system that was called moderatism. They 
had to recollect that gentlemen on the other side of the house 
held out to them the same sort of arguments for entering 
into a treaty with France, almost on the extinction of these 
two tyrants. Arguments wore then produced of the stability 
of the government ; and they now saw what was the ground 
of security, and how much they' ought to depend on such ar- 
guments. But he did not wish to rest the question solely pa 
the ground of so many successive changes, but, whether the 
maimer in which they had cried up the sovereignly of the 
people, whether the manner in which the pride and passions 
of the populace had been erected into tbe criterion and rule 
of government, afforded any rational ground of security to 
any peace that could possibly be made. If that was not so, 
what were the particular grounds of permanence now existing 
in France, that ought to give us dependance on its stability 
more than fonnerly, in tbe time of Brissot and Robespierre? 
The mere question of moderatism would not be sulTicient for 
that purpose. Though there was some relaxation of the se- 
verity and terror of former times, that would not be sufli- 
cienti' It was a moderation which arose. only from comparison. 
The system of revolutionary tribunals was not varied. That 
great leading article on which the happiness of the people so 
materially depended was not essentially varied, whatever it 
might be in mode or degree, lie said he would not tire the 
house on that subject, but examine what were the leading 
points to which they ought to turn their attention., Some of 
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fTOtmtl, to Uff Yflry nttorf cf iJwlf lytttm, UmiMbey moa 
^^fTfTC In thai hoiilliiy, till iLry ctat^d t(r jct upon It. 
TIrtjr IcxjVcO ojv^q lUttr rmn porernm^nt « thf Ofdj lanful 
pTtrnmrtii jo tie vrorlJ, »»d fffrjMnl the gnrfmmcdU of 
Btt nib^f o*tion> n n^urpiUon. St«h ir»^ ttc grtnind on 
vrWclj tlfty liad uRtfcHilm ifce w*r. Di'J Trooce mile Bfij 
pl^femom of ] tier, or dir! tin iKcrr an) cfirpm Uiotti for peaet, 
bol a» ihe fill twi/tlf ntvlrd of the war, ibd w tbc foood 
h-firlf ifTTolvrd m rflQiniltlc*/ Tlic iwliooaj cobTwtion had 
wtU ibmlr they dnurd opertUl pctict, brcao^ io extmure 
« war ther found tbem*r!frt imeqmjJ to !m>Kca(c. Tbcj lad 
yrcfct*>cii ibry drtlfcd pocc With fome of the rowerr, lu or-' 
UfT !o fom rmw trcuftly Ihoj© ••aJmi whom xhcj wis^ietl 
atill to eany on Uw w«ri wid he ro};;hl add, aftcrwardi to ruin 
Iboie with whom now thtj* pmfrtfcd !o be to treat 

for peace. TVy «oalJ m«ie a ditimctbo Id malltig peace. 
Ttreir moJcfatkJo ww tnerred fur !!e1Ucd» Urelr elndktlre 
pnneiplc* for Orwt nriulo. Conld lotli dltpoatlom dlher 
giro *ecDHly to pr are, or render it of fotig eentinnaneft } 

It bid Um tinted, that the decree of the Ijnb of NoTeToUr 
liad been rrj'caled, and tb»i therefore the rrcodi no longer 
tfpired at InterfrriflR with the Jnlcmfll gottnuneot of other 
coontnn. In *793, they had enacted tofncthJng cm 

the tubjr^ of peace. They cnactrd Ual the pctalQf of death 
iboold tii tnftietcd on any penoo who iboaW propovi pccco 
with any country, uoles* that country aelDOwledgcd tl«i 
Freorh repobllc, ooo end IndWhihle, founded on the princi- 
ple* of liberty ami erjuality. They were not merely Mtbficd 
wilb a partial adcoowlcdgntenlde/acfo; they required an tc- 
Inonlcdgmeot dc Hetriibed to kootr, If IbeieprioopW 

were oocc lucognlscd ti tb© legitimate foondaifon of gorem- 
mcjit, rrheibcj* they would pot bo onhertal In ihclr appbca-' 
twnf Cnnld Ukm prlodple* be cadadcU from other rmtioo* I 
And if they could not, would they not amount to a confo- 
•Km of the omrpaiioo aod IqjoiticO of ercry Other gortfo- ^ 
ment t If they vrero to treat for i*coce with France, they 
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knew one of the things that must be preparatory to it, and 
that was, that they would acknowledge what they had hitherto 
denied. They must acknowledge those principles which con- 
demned the usurpation of all the other governments, and de- 
nied the -very power they were exercising. Such was the 
preliminary tliat must precede a proposal to treat j and what 
next would happen. if peace was obtained? — leaving out all 
consideration of the terms of it, which might be expected to 
be high in proportion to their acquisition of territory. Did 
they look at the situation in which they would lay open this 
country to all the emistaiies of France ? In proportion to 
the success of France, those principles had grown more bold 
in this, and in every other country. They had increased in 
. activity and means of resistance. Were they to give up those 
safeguards which had been lately thrown round the constitu- 
tion ; and were they to follow the advice of the otlier side of 
the house by having recourse to the universal loyalty of the 
people of England ? Did gentlemen think that we ran no risk 
of serious internal dangers by reviving and rekindling the 
embers of that faction in this country, which the other side 
of the house had supposed were now totally extinguished? 
Peace obtained under such circumsUnces, could not be stated 
•with confidence as to its permanence, and therefore, if it 
•were to be obtained, we must remain in a state of vigilant 
jealousy and never-ceasing suspicion. In that state, what 
sort of peace could we enjoy ? — Could such a state possibly be 
preferable to war ? — Would they not then give up those ad- 
vantages ■ they enjoyed ? Were the country to disarm, few, he 
supposed, would be inclined to approve of that alternative; 

. on the other hand, they could not remain armed without gi- 
ving up, in a certain degree, that pitch of force, to which the 
. had brought the exertions of the country, and retaining an 
establishment burthensome to peace, and ineffectual to war. 
It was impossible for any human being, in l^e present circum- 
stances, to suppose a state of settled peace; it- must- be a 
state^of watching each other, of inquietude, of distrust, merely 
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Leading, Ihertfort, for tVt pmr Dt* til ibe TTirkmi ol}i«T point* 
of the rtglil bowmmbk Ecntletbin’* tpccch, which had certainly 
been dUcimed with great ablD^, and which be •bonld aJlode to 
cunortly by^and-by, )ie would confine hlnaclf to that part of It 
which related to Ireland ; and be hoped to convlnee the bou*e» 
and bo whold begin with tUtin^ IbatinbUjadgnicnt, thatrery 
tlatoment which wa* urged u a forcing Into e eommU- 

tce, wo»^ upon otery principlo of policy, the tlrotrge*t reason to 
Induco the bonse to negatieo thomolbn. It wai with mach 
xeluctanco that bo felt hlnuelf boond to any thing upon tho' 
«ul^}cct. Independent of the delicacy which he nuit feel in dis* 
tossing in the £ngluh boQ*o of common* polnu to Intimately 
connected with the Internal itate of Ireland, and consequently 
more properly cognlc&blo in the parliament of that kingdom, 
which had an independent legitlatnre of its own, It could not 
bot bo obtloa* to erery gentleman, that bo most feel extremely 
caotioas in mt iiog declarations upon tbU subject, lie did not 
mean to deny that there waa much reason to regret sotno ocrar* 
rcucei which hod happened In Ireland t bnt be would boldly, 
pOfilh*ely, and uocqulrocally assert, that if thb affair ahould to 
fully inrestigated, it would appear to the boose and to the king* 
dom that notxi of the embarrassmenXs which might happen In 
that cocntiy, could in eay degree be clUlbulcd to hi* hlajca^** 
•ermnU here. He would not then enter into the question, 
AYbethcr anyblame attached to the respectable personat tbo head 

of the gorernment, Jle bad only iboughl it Mcesaaiy to make 
an assertloD injostlcfl to himself and his colleegora, which be 
would defy at any future period to bo dts a pprored. More than 
thii he would not eay at present, except to observe, that If it 
was tree that the sbter kingdom was In a situation of Irritation, 
ferment, and uneoslnets, It certainly was the atrongesl reason 
posaible why that moment should not be chosen for the proposed 
inquiry. Tbo great quetUoa was, what tdvanUgo would aroe 
from the inTVstigation proposed fcy the right booourahlo gentle^ 
man? He begged leave to aak tbo e^htbooonrablegeoUcnian, 

what good to either kingdom could possibly ante from a dfc* 
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cussion of the subject at the presept moment? — In what raanner- 
did he propose to conduct the inquiry, if the house should agree^ 
to its expediency ? 

The right honourable gentleman had told the house that he 
had a motion to submit to a committee of inquiry, if it should be 
■granted, which would not require the production of any paper 
to support it: but he wished to consider, nay he would put it to 
the candour of the right honourable gentleman himself, whether 
such an inquiry as this could be made to any eftect whatever, 
without the production of a variety of papers, letters, dispatches, 
&:c. •which- it would be impossible at this period to make public. 

If the right honourable gentleman felt, as every friend to this 
country must feel, a degree of uneasiness at even a inomentaiy 
-interruption of the harmony and good understanding, which 
ought, and he hoped always would, subsist between the two 
countries, surely he could not think his present motion a likely 
way to remove the embarrassments which were supposed to 
exist, and to restore the harmony which was stated to have been 
interrupted. 

The right honourable gentleman 'had used the state of Ireland 
us he did almost every other occurrence — he had converted it 
into an argument to induce the house to change the opinions 
they had repeatedly and solemnly given upon the subject of the 
war, abd to prove the necessity of an immediate peace, ' Here 
again his own statement made against the object he had in view. 
For if it was true that those embarrassments and that irritation 
exiked in Ireland ; if the probable consequence of that state of- 
affairs was, as had been stated, that we should not receive that 
cordial co-operation from Ireland, was it likely that these cir- 
cumstances would have the effect of procuring us a better peace; 
or would an advantageous peace be more likely to be obtained, 
from having their temporary differences rendered so public as , 
they necessarily must be, if this inquiry was gone into ? Thus 
the arguments of the right honourable gentleman answered 
themselves j but at the same time he by no means meant to 
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admit that tho danger m the niter kingdom wii, in etn^ d^rec/< 
60 great nj bod been reprwtiitcd. ' l n.ril 

Wth rapcct to the obtemttoos which hod been midc reU- 
tire to Iho body of Roman cmtboli<» In Irclaud, ho w« snrothat 
the boow mort foci that ao greet a legialalive act, one in lntl*i 
matoly connected with the intereiU of Ireland, ind which formed i 
60 pecnliorly a tubject of the consideration of the Iriih parihuj 
ment, could not then with pcxiprlety be dacniicd In the EngUsh' 
home of commom. Whai waa It but saying to them, that thet 
bare circumilancc of calling lho« claima m quollon, that the 
delay interposed in granting them to their utmost extent, that 
iho hditallng to level all ihoio dmlnctioni which had lo long 
been ciLahluhcd, and the polKy of not being In too greathiste tor 
heap upon them new privilege* ui whlinon to thoM which they 
hid »o Lately ac<iulred, wore to them matters of lenona and into- 
lerable gnevonce f What was It but to coonienance discontent 
under pretext of lamenting it, and to prodoc^ danger by the Teiy 
means which were recommended as nsefnl for preeaolionf Wbet 
wu it but prod aiming to the enenues the ombarTassment and 
diSlculdea trader which we laboured at homo f — a sort of conduct 
by DO means cakmlated lo diminish their hopes of encceai, or 
Infofto into toem new dispoaibooB to peace. If the boose, Cwtn 
the progress of the French arms In Brabant and HoUind, and 
from the vlowi whkb tb«7 discovered of enlarging Ibeir terrl- 
tones, in proportion to the eitentof their conqacili, bad been 
only more deeply impressed with the necessity of vlgourouiexer- 
tiod and manly pcisevenmca m the contoet, would they bo likely 
to adopt a motion, which in tha result conld only bo prodocUte 
of humiliation and diBippomtmentl Would they proclaim to 
the enemy a danger with respect to tbomtelve*, which, if not pro- 
claimed, might lo fact have no extitencal Contiderad in this 
point of vkrw, be could not well iroagioo a conduct lesa coniU- 
tent with sound policy, wuh tba true Intereits of Ibe empire, or 
the terminatjon of that great struggle in which ibe country was ^ 
engaged, Uun that which was propotod by the present motknn 
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With respect to the principles, so far as they affected Ireland, 
the comforts of individuals, the peace of the community, and the 
question in favour of policy, how far an equal participation of 
rights ought at once to take place between those who had long 
been established, and those who had formerly been merely tole- 
rated ; all these were topics, into which he should not enter at 
present, as in all probability a. future opportunity would pre- 
scut itself for their discussion. Having dismissed that part of 
the right honourable gentleman’s argument which appeared to 
him the most important, he should follow him very cursorily 
through the other general divisions of it. 

'Without meaning to say any thing personally uncivil to the 
right honourable gentleman, he could not fora moment suppose 
him serious in any of the arguments which composed the former 
part of his speech. He hardly knew how to suppose the right 
honourable gentleman could be in earnest, when he occupied 
uptvords of three hours in delivering a speech masterly and elo- 
quent beyond parallel, for the purpose of introducing a pero- 
ration whichlasted not more than a quarter of an hour, applied 
to the particular circumstances of the time. His speech con- 
sisted of topics which had been urged over and over again by 
gentlemen on -the opposite side of the house, and as frequently 
answered, and which, as he had observed before, would not 
then have been again brought forward, except for the purpose 
of ushering in the tnain object of bis speech, viz. the affairs of 
Ireland, > 

hlr. Pitt said, he had no complaint to make of the general 
nature of the sulyects selected by the right honourable gentle- 
man as fit subjects for inquiry ; they were such certainly as must 
always claim the attention of the house of commons. They 
consisted first ‘of the general resources oi this country in point 
of men and money, as the only effectual means of war ; a de- 
tailed examination into the' slate of the population of this 
country; a view of the situation of our manufactures and com- 
merce; a'con ideration of our foreign connections, both ^ re- 
I lating to our allies and to neiitral nations, and an investigation 
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Into He objector tbewnr, end ths’-moara idopted bj iii'oib- 
cuUtie govf niment for carrjbg it on'. 1/ the faoc*o wmW tHt 
tDomeut counnced of tho boc«iity of going into an iiqaiiy 
upon the ttate of the nation, moit nmdoubtedlj these wonld ’all 
form Important point* of consldombOD^ ^ ' 

He begged to aik the boose, however, if there was any one 
fobject, of whaterer nature, i|iat had any the most dUtaht re-., 
latlon either to tbe external policy or the internal r^olatlon* of 
thii country, which might not become rwft ttHy of diacnition In 
the Committee propoeod by tbe right boooorable gendemanl 
and if »o, conld It becontended that thl* wm* tbe time for tncb 
an Inquiry ? At a period *o ardoou* and important as the pre- 
sent, when the country was stated to be, in every point of view, 
In tudi imminent danger, could gentlemen think It expedient or 
wue to commence on InvestigatHm of so extensive, and almost 
endless a natore, and more especially ai so adraoced a period 
of tbe sesiioQ, when there w»s no prohebQity of inakfag any 
eoosidemble pmgrefl In ftf Altboogb not only every topic of 
tbe right bcmhurable gentleman** tpeetbhad been before deba- 
ted, bnt almost every one of bu arguments bod been before ad» 
Tanced and refuted, yet tbero was one onfortanate singularity 
in hU mode of arguing upon tbw ocrasloD, which was, that bo 
contended that it was necessary to refer all these point* to ^ 
con*ideimtioq of a committee, for the purpose of forming a 
correct judgment upon them j yet that gentleman, and the 
minority who acted with him, had long ago^ taken 
upon themselre* to decide positively upon erwy one of 
them. Ihe great mi^nty of that boose had decided upon dif- 
frrent principle* j— prrodple* which they had deEberalely adopt- 
ed, upon which they were now* acting, and Into the grounds of 
which it could not theirlbre be sopposed oecelssry that they 
should DOW mquire, 

Tbe dlscnaslDna which had taken pUce upon these various 
sul^tB had, iu bis opmkm, rendered the appointment of a 
committee a* ifimecettary, as, In another point of view, be bad 
contended it to be improper. They were called upon to <aa- 
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mine into the pecuniary resources of this country. The house 
had already this session much more satisfactory proof upon this 
head than any committee could give them. They had seen a 
sdpply voted for the service of the year, unexampled in point of 
amount. They had seen a loan of eighteen millions negociated 
upon terms extremely advantageous to the public — a sum great 
and unprecedented, but necessary from the magnitude of the 
co.ntest in which we were engaged, and the novelty of the 
efforts with which we had to contend. The bill granting that 
loan, and stating the terms upon which it was supplied, weis a 
more satisfactory proof of the flourishing state of the credit of the 
country, and of the confidence of monied men, than could be 
derived from the result of any inquiry that could take places 
It proved, in spite of all the exaggeration which had been em- 
ployed to depreciate the resources of the country, that, so fat 
from having suffered any diminution, they had increased in ,a 
degree equal to the extraordinary scale of expenditure which, 
had lately been incurred. They had seen taxes to an immense 

m 

amount, 1 , 600 , 000 /., (much increased in consequence of the 
provision made by the vigilant attention against unforeseen 
exigencies, and from the circumstances of a provision being 
.also made for the reduction of the debt at the very moment that it 
was contracted,) laid on the public — taxes which there was 
every reason to suppose would be productive, and yet such as 
were on all sides allowed to press as little as possible upon the 
poor. Could the house, after this solid unanswerable proof of 
the resources of the country, be led by the speculative argu- 
ments of the. right honourable gentleman to have recourse to a 
committee for the purpose of ascertaining the fact? 

The next point which had been discussed, was the state of 
the population of this kingdom. It had been contended, that 
it was in such a decreasing state as to render it impossible to re» 
emit our armies. This was a point upon which he had never 
before heard a doubt entertained. He was sure that no infer* 
mation which could be given by-government upon this subject 
had ever been refused#. ’ That in the course of a war, so novel 
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the year 1793. It trw corUlnly tnie that oirr trade had been 
con*lderablyJe*8 that year, hot it Tree cwmg to the great ipe- 
coladcms of penou* engaged in commerce, which hi the year 
before had given a temporary iUgnation to trade • and yet to 
hr from the conntry tlnbng onder that check, or giving way to 
the preuure of a war repretenled to be to fatal to our trade, in 
the very next year, vta. 17i)4, the commerce had arieen to a 
height never before known, except only m the yeara 1791, and 
1792. Formerly it wot cuttonmry to look, to the yean imme- 
diately preceding the Amencan war aa the most flouiitbing pe- 
riod of oor commerce, and after the commencement of 
war, it was supposed that many, many yean of peace would be 
xieceaeary to raise it again to the same pitch ; and yet novr m a 
time of war, i^d one stated to be so much more injonoot to 
our trade than the American war, our commerce fiir exceeded 
tliat of the boasted yean of 1770, 1771, dec. Were not all 
these facts which the boose were in poeseadon of, more sati5- 
fiutory than the report of any coranuttee ? If any inquiry upon 
this subject had been necessary, u woold bare been before 
the ways and means of the year were stated, before the resour- 
ces of tbe country were detailed and proved to the bouse ; but 
DOW it was wholly aonecessary. 

Tbe next propoiitioo of the right bonoorabk gentleman was 
one of a most singular nature. It was callmg upon the boose 
to go into a committee pf Inquiry, to take Into consideration all 
transactions whatever between Great Britain and her allies, and 
also between her and neutral diUods. Without any regard to 
what might be' the situation of Uns country with res p ect to those 
powers, whaterer cegociatloiu or treaties might be pending, 
the wbolo was to undergo tbe scrutiny of a committee of in- 
quiry, and to be published to the world. The arguments used ^ 
by the right honourable gentleman were upon ihu subject so 
stranga and so unfounded, that U was unnecessary to reply 
minutely to them. 

With respect to the king of Pruesii, Mr Pitt said, he bad 
already stated his acutimonti upon the conduct of tl^ monarch. 
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He had never contended that all the objects we had in vie\V in 
that treaty were obtained, or that the king of Prussia had fully 
pel formed his engagements* He had admitted this when the 
subject was before brought under discussion, but he must re- 
peat now what he had asserted then, that the failure on the 
part of the king of Prussia was no reason why this country was 
to depart from its general system, and was never, upon any oc- 
casion, again to enter into a treaty with other powers of a si- 
milar nature. But then the right honourable gentleman had 
urged the necessity of some declaration being made on the 
part of this country, expressive of our resentment at the non- 
performance of the treaty. It did not appear to him that such 
conduct on our part was called for by honour, or would be jus- 
tified by reason. Angry declarations would only have the effect 
of creating animosities which might interrupt or prevent any 
future arrangements. The right honourable gentleman then 
alluded to the emperor, and spoke in very strong terms of his 
inability, from the want of pecuniary resources, to carry on 
the war. Admitting the truth of tliat argument in its fullest 
extent,' it did not go far enough to ser\’e the right honourable 
gentleman’s purpose. If that house still retained the opinions 
they had so often and so distinctly expressed upon the subject 
of the present war, the natural conclusion to be drawn from 
the argument of the emperor’s pecuniary inability was, that 
Great Britain, possessed of resources of money, should by 
means of those resources enable the emperor to bring his troops 
into the field. 

In speaking of our allies, the right honourable gentleman had 
pressed much upon the repeated defeats and losses which they 
bad sustained. It w'as unfortunately but too true, that the 
'success had not correspotxded with the expectations \Ve had 
formed ; bu it was a very unfair mode of reasoning to suppose 
that because the allies had not been p0sitivel3^'successful, they 
were totally useless ; for though the effect of their assistance 
was not displayed in victories and conquest^, yet, by engaging 
the attention of the enemy to various quarters, they had tended 
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to divide a force vrhic-b, If coDcentrmted In a point, twgbt 
haw been iDfinUoly more dealmctrre. The next power to which 
the right honoumhlo gentleman bad turned ius attention wia the 
king of SardiniB, and he bad contended lhat that morxorch 
Ought to have been left m aatatcof ncntralily. In ihe first 
piece, he begged to remind tbo honao and the right honoarable 
gentleman, that thr king of Sardinia was left without an option, 
u bother ha would romain neater or n«t, at the Trench declared 
war agojoat him. lu jegard to bit being pnt into a aUle of nen- 
tmUty at present, tbo only moona of doing it wma to cany on tbo 
war with vjgoar, or hit noutrohly would neither bo tafe to him- 
self nor to th« alliea 

The next point of tbo right bononreble gentleman's apbech, 
was bis obaorvBtioQ^ npoo ibe declamtion* made by our mini** I 
tera at fbrerlgn courti Waa it fair to quote pnrticnUr esprt** 
aioos from their state papera, in ordar to charge them vpoo mi- 
Tjuters I Thfio papers nero Iraiped accordhig to the exigency 
of circuntsUnen, end at the discration of the envoy; minis- 
tera ot home had no share either hi compoaing or m revieemg 
tbcir enutenU j nod, If thfy tbould afterwerds di«iover In 
them a enreWss or hewty arpreaaion, it vnu not to be aupposed 
thdt they would veiy sevoiely aitiCixe, or very ngouronily ex- 
pote a fault which they might bo apt to impuhf to exceas of 
^ ieal for his MajestVi ecrvjce- Hu hegge<i, therefore, once for 
ail, to put m a protest ccnuiiiitboi mode which gentlemen on 
the otb«T aide of the hoose bad so frequently o#ed, namely, that 
of selectiDg a particular passage from eomo of the»e state pa- 
pers, and then ciarging it upon dbe minister* at home, who 
would not of conrsc aDticipoto every identical oxpreirion which .. 
a foreign mmister might make me oL Upon examining these ^ 
declaretkuis fdiriy and altogether, they would bo found to agree 
m fonUment wUb each other, and with the longnage of ministers 
at botne. 

As to tbo proposal for an inquiry into the conduct of the exe- 
cuovti government of this country to neotral nations, be was 
not aware of any good the^coold possibly enac from il at tliC 
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Jjresent moment. Whatever might be the strong language in 
which gentlemen might have thought proper to indulge them- 
selves with respect to the conduct of the British government 
towards foreign nations, it -would - be found, when the proper 
period should arrive for investigation, to have been strictly 
conformable to the best principles of the laws of nations, and 
to have been conspicuously marked by moderation and for- 
bearance. 

The right honourable gentleman had charged ministers with 
having in the first instance treated America with insult, and af- 
terwards soothed her by submission. In answer to this, he 
could onlysay,that the principle which had governed his Mnjest3r's 
ministers in their intercourse with other neutral powers, was the 
principle upon which they acted towards America. And when 
the treaty signed between lliat country and Great Britain was 
laid before the house' (which should be done as soon as possible), 
gentlemen would iheh have an opportunity of judging wdiether 
there had been any dishonourable submissions on the-part of the 
latter, and whether it had not been rather dictated on both 
sides by a spirit of fairness and mutual accommodation. 

The right honourable gentleman had next come to the consi- 
deration of that often disputed point, namely, the object of the 
war. Upon this subject he would not have intruded one single 
word upon the house, had it not been that the right honourable 
gentleman had in some degree shifted his ground.^ He had 
stated, that there were two lines of conduct which ministers 
might have adopted in the commencement of the war; each 
of these modes of conduct was in liis (the right honourable gen- 
tleman’s) opinion attended with its respective advantages and 
disadvantages ; but both of them were preferable to the line of 
’conduct adopted by bis Majesty's mfnislers. The first of these 
■ modes was, by carrying on what he called a war against France, 
by confining the exertions of this country simply to protect our 
allies, and to revenge the insults offered to us, without in any 
manner whate ver interfering in the internal commotions which 
‘might prevail in France. The other mode suggested was that of 
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canyjog ou a ^rjor France, tliui openly to btov that oar ef* 
^ forti wcro directed to the foroutloo of a rcgalar govemment'ro 
Franco, and that our cooqocats n^re only made In trcut for 
Louu X\MI. — >^lb«r of tbeae t«o lyatemi might bate been 
adopted, Mud the ngblboooarablogODtlcmjiD, with propriet/,^ 
but oor prescut tyitem, diQonng from both, nra* radrcally wrong. 

The nght bonoaruble gentleman had that night abandoned all 
hiB old argucDonts j ho formerly uaod to contend that we could 
not interfere in the internal atTaini of France, witbont violating 
every pniiciple of juiUcc and of the law of natiom. But the 
right honourable gentleman admiu, that it would have been 
proper to have earned on tho war exprewly for the reatoraUem 
of monarchy m France. He did not recollect that both the 
grounda which he bad aabmittcd to miniatern ai on olternaUve, 
wore extrenao cas«, and that they, from the nature of tho *1-' 
toation in which thoy itood, might think proper to adopt a mid' 
die policy, to which the wbolo of their conduct might be found 
perfectly rocoooleable. With all poasble respect foi _tbe nght 
iMDOorablegcnllemAu’e judgment, be thought that ha Majet> 
ty'i miimterv bad coodoctetl tl»e war in a manner, and npoo 
pnnciplea more conaonent to good eentv and policy, than 
cither of the B)*atetm atated by tliat gentleman. They bad en- 
tered into a war for the defence of thi* country and for the 
protection of oor aUlca, in the proa^Uon of which they did 
not by any BpeciGo deelarationa as to the internal lUntition of 
trance, proTcnt thcmielvea from taking every poiaiblo advan- 
tage of any favourable occuireucea which might happen In 
Imnce. Jsor did they ttnte that the rcaloration of monar- 
OF any fttuumJar Sojid of government in France^ wo* a 
one fXif a«, without which they would not make peace. Tbe 
madnesi of fighuug fo eat^iah in France any partlcnlar form 
of gorferntnent, had been uniformly docloimcd by minlrleTi. 
At tho tame time this vrat no reaion why they tboold reSnqoijh 
Mslitance, of which they had a nght to avail tbcmtelvea In 
every former war. The £r»t great object was to obtain for oar- 
sekes eecurity, and it would hate been »o moch the better if 
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tluit object could have been more ellectually accoinplislied by 
the establishment of a government in France, which seemed 
•most likely to restore the country to tranquillity and happiness. 
It was necessary for the defence of our own possessions, that 
we sTiould carry on an^offijusivc war against the Eiench in the 
West Indies. 

This was the conduct of his Majesty's ministers — this was 
the conduct which had frequently been explained to, and had 
as often received the approbation of the house of commons ; 
and he begged here, in the most distinct manner, to disavow 
that proposition laid down by the light honourable gentleman, 
that a nation, on entering into a war, was bound to state in 
clear and positive terms all its objects in the war, and by that 
means preclude itself from taking advantage of any fortuitous 
circumstances which might happen during its continuande- 

"WiUi respect to what liad fallen from tlie right honourable 
gentleman as to the want of vigilance and activity shewn by 
ministers in the conducting of the war, this point Iiad been so 
often argued before, that he could say noUiing new upon it. 
Upon one point only he would detain the house for a few mo- 
ments, and that was in reply to the cltirgc made by the right 
honourable gentleman, of lire want of attention in the admiralty' 
to protect the trade of Great Britain. The cliarge was partly 
founded upon the increase in the price of insurance. It was true, 
that from some cuuses the price of insurance had increased ; but 
there were many circumstances to be taken into consideration 
upon this subject ; — the great and unexampled extent of our 
commerce, which he had slicwn in the former part of his. 
speech; the almost total annihilation of the commerce of 
France, which led' her to turn her attention to the equipment^ 
of privateers to plunder our trade, which swarmed in every. sea. 
Anothet very important circumstance was, that tlie enemy 
had hardly in any oue instance contended for the empire of the 
sea a consequence of which was, that as their fleet was sel- 
dom united in .a body; it was the better enabled in small divi- 
sions to harass our commerce, , Added to all this, the enemy' 
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(31d not tend my conildeniblo natal forch to tbe colon!®*, ^Uilo 
tre wcro obliged to tend iii^ »qnftdToti* bnt notwithitaDdliiB 
nil theta concuntht circomatoncett our trade was not in eny 
owtaned neglected. It true true, that for a ihort period tho 
French tfcre mailers ufthe Cbaoncit owing to the ciraumitance 
of t^nl Ilowe’i being obliged to put into port for theporposa 
of reHttingt bnt e\ an during tliatibort period, erery poajtble 
precmtion bad faden taken for the protection of our trade. 

The right honourable gentlemin had entered roio a cdnipa- 
n*oo between tho quantity of our tontugo m 177 i, and the pre- 
sent period, and bad itated tbe quantity of tonnage m 1778, 
macli greater than ho (Mr- had ever ttated it at beforej 
bnt bo mmt obierve, that ibo raguter in 1778, contained the 
shippmg belonging to tbe United Slates of Amexicn* 

Upon the vbola, the qaeitioD for t^e cotuideratlon of the 
house nros, wbatberor not they were to relmt all tbe opinions 
'wlueh they had so often and so solemnly prononneed, and 
whether they would employ concession and snbmjsiion as the 
most Uhely means to obtain dh bononniblo, a secure, and a 
faiung peace. 

1110 right bouourable gentletaan had in the coorae of his 
speech sedulously endeavoincd to coofoond every quration of 
danger to be apprehended from the rocccts of tbe French, and 
the idea of a regular govrrmiDcnt, wUh a goiernment founded 
on pnociple* Inimical to freedom, and itiib the same anxiety 
endeavoured to palliate all the exceocs of the French, by sla- 
ting them to have origioaled la an entbuiiaim in tbe canse of 
freedom. Entertoinbg such seodoentf as these, and having 
been from tho flnt edvefsa to tbe on^ ond condoct of tho war, 
U wax natural for that right tonourmblo gentlernsn to forget all 
our advantages, while he rememboTed, and often exaggeratod, 
our miifortone*. It was natural for him to lessen tho voloe of 
our conquests, and to depredate tbe splendour of victonei , 
to represent our success as useless, but our defeot as Ulal ■ — 
Openly proleseing inch aentuneot*, thb boote would not be 
surprised at tudh consdquences. 
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Those gentlemen ^vho had studiously dwelt on every mis- 
fortune of the British arms, and on every circumstance of tem- 
porary difficulty, but had with equal care avoided to mention 
any instance of the success of our armies, or the prosperity of 
the country, might be disposed to approve of the motion, and 
of the removal of ministers from a situation which it was cal- 
-ciliated to represent them as unqualified to hold. Other gen- 
tlemen, who looked to an honourable and lasting peace from 
a vigoious and effectual war, rather than from a dishonour- 
able submission -r- thosq who did not impute a temporary in- 
terruption of success to want of judgment or to guilt — they 
would not, he was sure. Withdraw their confidence from his 
Majesty's ministers, without proof of their want of capacity. 
It would not be to make room for those who had disapproved 
of the war from its commencement, and who, instead of meet- 
ing the crisis, would be disposed to shrink from it, but for 
.persons better qualified to prosecute with vigour and effect, a 
war founded injustice, and connected with the most important 
interests of the country. Mr. Pitt concluded with moving, 


That the house do now adjourn.'* i 

The question of adjournment was carried. 

Ayes 219 

Noes 65 


May 27, 1795. 

On a motion by Mr. Wilberforce, “ That it is tlie opinion of this House, 
that the present circumstances of France ought not to preclude tin. govern- 
ment of this counti y fi om entertaining proposals fora i^eneral pacification; 
and that it is for the interest of Great Britain to make peace with Fi-ancc, 
provided it can be effected on fair terms, and in an honoumhlc maimer 

Mr. Pitt delivered his sentiments as follows : 

I shall certainly endeavour, Sir, to confine what I have to 
£ay to the real point under consideration, and must stand ex- 
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-cased if I do not follow tlie right bonoondilfi gentleman* wlw 
spoke last, in manj of tbo points to which he tdvenod. I im* 
potc no bWnc to njy honoarnble friend who has made tba mo- 
tion, tboagb I lament and deplore bat bo has done eo. Holias 
acted, no doobt, fit>in tbo fallast cooriction that he was dis- 
cbarijlng his datj to hit constituents and to the public at large. 
A great deal has been said ihW night aboot HoUand bring lost, 
withont t a k ing Into consideration all the circniiutances that 
belong to the case. It is not my business at prment, but at any 
other Umo I ibonld not bo anvrllbng lo tllscuji, whether it was 
sot ot Imoieose advantage to Enrope m general, that Holland 
WHS not added to France without a struggle, and which, but for 
sthjS-^terfprence of this coontry, would have taken place two 
years o|go. This union, after a long- struggle, anfortanate I 
admit in tbo Issue, h-a been formed chiefly from tbatcountry 
indolgiog qofo^ded bqpcs of peace, m a treaty of alliance, 
which has e^^ed in tbeir haring been ioroded and conquered] 
ID tbeir bariflg'^jtpbiaitted, being promised protectun, end ha- 
ving been deftaikdod of four minions of tnooey. Perhaps It 
may be better for ^tbem In the end, but it is certainly better for 
tbo state of the wjrld, however anfortuonlo it may be for the 
inbabitanta of tbatcountry, ot tbo prtaent moment, that they 
“-ere nnited to Fiioce after a serere and nnsnccctsfol struggle, 
..d when HolJ^d is oo great acquisition to France, mstend 
htipig adefri to her, as a greet accession, when she was hi 
the senilh of her power. It hest been argued this night, that 
this country entered upon the present juit and necessary war 
with a great and powerful confederacy in Europe r and I adi 
mit that this coofoderecy is oorrowed and diminished. Bull 
would ask, wbetber, in dlKussing the question of peace and 
WOT, we have not fumiihed them with groands to argue upon, 
which it is impouihia they could have had without the e*w- 
tence of that confederacy I Tivlook for negotiation at tho pro- 
rent moment is premature, though I look to rt flt no remote 
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. J«v#r-t9 isi and I must: say, that ' , V: , 
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of aSiun Ttiried since that time, to ni to ma^ negooadoa 
more eligible at the present knoment tlian it vu at an^ former 
period ? I beard my bonooroble friend tUte one fact on fHk 
bwinets, wbldi no evjdenco can contradjct. J heard him 
^th plearare stated (bat the aitoatlon of Franco was t>ow bo 
weakened and exhausted, as to make pence with that goreni- 
ment, tbongb not secure, yet, iu coDseqoence of that weok- 
neia, attended with a considerable degree Of seconty. Thai 
something more of thu secnrily exists ix the preseermoment, 
1 not only admit, but contend that the prospect is impronog 
erery day, and that tlm becomes more and more ai^ertamed j 
as ^ shall state before I sit down. Bot ii this a reason why 
we should negociate at this moment I I ihmk noU From bets 
that ore ootorioos, from things known to the world, there Is 
now a general feeliog that there b, comparadvely speaku^. a 
cense of security in the conotiy, wben compared with the 
alarming noearlnea which some tune ago prerailed. The eoe* 
my bare not been able to aral) tbemselree of their lucceas and 
flcqujsirioaf, nor hare they acquired solid and lobarantia! 
strei^h. Tbe natural anxiety of the people of this coontry 
has led them to remark tbe progr ea a of the decay, decline, and 
nun of tbe enemy, as being more rnpld than they conld hare 
foreteen. IVbeo thU buiioesa was formerly difcnssed, it was 
used as a rery cooudernhle argument against negomabon, that 
from oar situation then, wo conld not hope to treat with Franco 
on terms of equality that oor aflklra since the commencement of 
the war were in so onfisyourable a state, that we coaid not 
Tsasonably hc^ to obtain terms of e 9 aali^,. or ary thlr^ fair 
and hanonrable. Is not this aignment very coouderahly 
strengthened at this moment, when yon -compare the state 
of this country and France I Eahnuited and weaned with the 
addition of your own weakness, wflj yon gire np tbe contest 
in despair I Wo should then, like Holland, bafo to consider 
what hidemnity France would expect of us. I state this es e 
pracUcnl objection, and whplly independent of any question on 
the sccunty of negodotion. Those who aigne for peace, con- 
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sider our situation as rendered more fit for 'negociatlon in this 
way: — that we have lost^ our allies, by which we are reduced 
to such a state of weakness, that we must listen to peace j and 
now that our allies have deserted us, it is unnecessary to obtain 
their consent. Y’^e formerly refused to treat with France, be- 
cause we were satisfied she was unable to maintain that peace 
and amity that ought to prevail among neutral nations. Gen- 
tlemen have chosen to forget all the arguments used with regard 
to acknowledging the republic of France. lYe refused to treat 
with M. Chauvelin after the unfortunate murder of Louis XVL 
We refused to acknowledge a government that had been reeking 
with the blood of their sovereign. Was not that an objection 
not to acknowledge them at that period ? The murder of the 
king preceded but a very few days the declaration of war against 
tliis counlr3% 

The next argument is, whether you would dishonour yourself 
by acknowledging a republic that might etidanger your own inde- 
pendence, and w'hich ipade a public profession of principles whicli 
went to destroy the independence of every nation of Europe? I 
say, I will not acknowledge such a republic. The question here 
is but simply whether you will acknowledge so as to treat with it? 
It is not, nor has it been, since-the commencement of the war, 
the interest of England, not from any one circumstance, but 
from taking all circumstances together, to institute n. negociation 
with the ruling powers now existing in France. 

^ As to the declaration of the emperor to the diet, if it is au- 
thentic, that be should be happy to enter into a negociation for 
peace, I beg leave to say, this declaration must b,e supposed to 
bind tbe emperor in no other capacity than as head of the em- 
pire ; and I am -sure they cannot, and will not state that that 
precludes him, as duke of Austria, or king of Bohemia, from 
performing any agreement he may chuse to enter into, on his 
own separate account, in those capacities. As the head of the 
empire, he might, from the present situation of that country, 
think it wise and expedient to go beyond the line he may chalk 
out to himself as a sovereign prince and king, as king of Bohe- 
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fctit they arc lotnewliat lets thau 5/. per cent. Their eapendi- 
tore i» bcrethble; hut raonlh it omoanted to twenty-teven xn\U 
lioui BlerriDg, which U more than 1 % wanted by Groit Bntain in 
the CDurte of a yetr. Thu expentc amounit to three hondred 
find twenty-four tmfltoiu ticrUng per airouin, which cxcctdt tho 
whole national debt of Groat iJntam. Tba commerce of that 
coQoUy 1* totally extlDgoubed, and a portion of bankruptcy 
mixes itself viih every tnuisocUon. 

The Doxt arUcIo u the price of provUiona, reipectn^ •whkii 
I have received a great deal of antlientic in&nnation with- 
in these few days, Indeed I ma) say within Ihcae few boors; 
and the price of proruions U so high, and scarcity pre- 
vails to such a degree, os most stop all great and extensive 
operations. 

In the next place, I doobt very much wbetber the provwtons 
for tbe French erroy aud navy w31 In foture be so regulariy sup- 
plied as they formerly have been. 1 bare accounts of provisiom 
being re-landed from on board some of the ships at Brest ; and 
tbe city of Pons has been supplied by pittances the army 
on the Rhine. E.vpresswDB of disconUait are not confined to 
indrvldoais, bot are general, and such as come borne to tbe door 
of over)’ Individual In France. Wbat wTU be tba effect of this 
complicated presetne, how long it may bo continued, or what 
order of dungs may ulhinatUy rue out of it, I shall not pretend 
to say. But I think It may produce, and probably at no great 
distance of time, some new order of things, more fneodly to a 
genoral pacidcadon, and to a regular intercoarse with tho other 
eslablisbed powers of Earope. Such is the genuine prospect 
for all tho countnes of Europe, for an order of things moreealis- 
factory than we have seen at any formor period. It k owing to 
your perseverance in forcing them, and to uhlch they are uo- 
eqnal, that they would wilUugly accept of peace. Bat because 
you have such a prospect at this moment, you sire by no means 
certain that a solo and booOmrable peace could be obtained. 
That 15, fit Uiifl moment, premature , a continuance of your per- 
3 
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severance some time longer, will in all probability produce that 
happy elTcct. 

Compare the situation and resources of this country, feeling ' 
for the burthens of the countr 3 ', which must be felt by the poor 
and industrious to u certain extent, and deploring their neces- 
sity, as they must ohstnict the increasing wealth of the country. 
Look also at the manufactures and trade and revenue, and com- 
pare it with the expense of the war. Compare the annual ex- 
penditure of twenty or iwonty-fivc millions sterling, to the enor- 
mous sum of twenty-seven millions sterling per month, or three 
hundred and twenty-four millions per annum, the sum yearly 
c.xpcndcd hy France. After 3 'ou have made those comparisons, 
tell me whether you will lay aside your exertions, under the 
peculiar circumstatices in which you are now placed. You have 
laid on taxes unprecedented in their amount, but at the same 
time having the satisfaction to know that they arc borne by the 
inhabitants of this country without any material severe pressure. 
You arci provided therefore with the most ample and liberal 
supplies for the present campaign. But is that the case with 
France ? No. Every month, every week, is an additional 
strain of tlic new njachine, and they are not provided with any 
of that enormous expense which I have mentioned, but must 
raise it all by forced means, by requisitions, by robbery, and 
plunder. I have trespassed too long on the patience of the 
house. 1 conclude by observing again, that I have to hope for 
a more favourable order of things, and I have no reason to be 
- satisfied with any attempt at negociation at this moment : but 
hy a vigourous prosecution of the war for a short time longer, we 
have every reasonable prospect that we shall be able to procure 
for ourselves a solid, permanent, and honourable peace. 

The resolution was rejected ; the llonse dividing on the order of the day, 
■moved by Mr. Windham, 

Ayes 201 

Noes ......... 66 
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^ayopcat^the imioo wrth » mort fr* ** dt*a ipeecfa^* 

fHia tb« throof. 

AfUrt the addn^ 0“ ^wat firo) li*d Uen tnore^ by He Ettl U 
Diltoli, »M*oc<(od«a,lrylbcrIloiWBi»bliJllr Stcwirt, ^ 

Mr fox, l«*tp«d>of «rtMWoi*Uo Vnsth, torclsbiti« ttrerclytiwt 
theiwTtio«ftfndia*try, u fUkdboi cod dehaWo, n«ms3'»n cmHidiieBt 
to tlrf cJdittt, *' •ettlng trtli tbe dlmtioiu icfclt of tbo mc*«m httberto 
p±m»d, cod Mt M*ijccty to teto tenwKBito ftopr foebrioptaf 

obootcpeanviUi Fruee. vbctovcrmJffat bo th« prvvDt or fotnro tru 
of her Intortrtl p<>TOrwoont j kelUtg for lodmorty# *bero olaxe ibdaonity 
rati br fowd, la tbo rottomtoo of tadoitiy,, yfooly cwl t f^w^mTTH y ^ 
hotac.” 


ilt-rm nica la rrpty toMr.roi 

H« tegfln by ob^enriog, tbatco Lad erw cce o TreO 

m the bktory of tbU coQotry, whicb iDtoIred ia it more’ ei>' 
camatooces pecuborlj on&nected with fu loterm, Lonoor, &qJ 
iofe^t tbonthe qontioci t»bicbbed been propomd to tbear 


• ^ Uf LorJt *»i Gndkmem, 


** It be erect (cthTciodoa to mo toreflert, tbet. -notcHtatuidtae xns»y 
cVctito caJitouniblo to tbo rotBown rcoM, tbo peoepert rrcottoieGoaitfw 
EtwirrititwatItttroCeSlin bc*i\n iBcny bapcttantrecpccb, b«cB miletWIy 
loptm^lktiMtoiukaoftheprcMntytcr ^ 

'* le tbr^ctovrd lorcnoo of tb^Fhmeb fad tjcoapfcreoted ^ 

aad tboy bxre bocadriren-badE l>oo«ce(uidenl>lo<psTtof tbo Hooef root 
wUcb tb«7 l»d oceopMd I TbeTolcclaoreccoBtobopotbcttbeioOentope* 
tcHoM of tbe Aettriao ftrmytorrocfaookrd tbo proereocwUdt they bad msda 
o« Uic >Uo of Gmbesyi bud frottroted tbo offemire prcjocU «Ucb they *m 
ponuhig to tbet qbertor. j 

*< Tbo me t etoet «tidi bero eftndod tbtir taHlUTy opat et k m In otbot 
pa^taoT tb|. ecBntdgn> cad tbc c^rcatofw whkk U>oy batrodorfred fraa tW 
eoBcbidoo of copoiclo tp^tk* «Ub fow* tbo po»m wbo were OBjafOd 
Ja tbo ww, cre&rftoeieoiDpeiacOog tbo crib- wbftb they erporiooco fh»c 
Iti coottoocace. TVe deotioctioBoftbrireornaotoe, tbo CmlBotloooftbelr 
jnertOnto poireT, cod the oiip*rcnoled rtbbenwontent c»d tHitrej* of ttoir 

totoTBJd dtoctiot), here groijtedthff taiirecioo which »M octti^ 
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termination that night by his noble friend, together with L|g, 
amendment that had been made to it by the right honouraLQ.^ 
gentleman opposite to him. That amendment contained a 
position so extraordinary in itself, that he could not believe 

hat 

expected ; and a general sense appears to pre^'ail throughout France, .jse 
the only relief fiom the increasing pressure of these difficulties mustr gm, 
from the restoiation of peace, aud the establishment of some settled sys 
of government. ih- 

“ Tlie distraction and anarchy which have so long prevailed in that cc ' 
try, have led to a crisis, of which it is as yet impossible to foresee the isssm^ 
but which must, in all human probability, produce consequences highly 
portant to the interests of F.iirope. Should this ciisis terminate in any oring 
of things compatible with the tranquillity of other countries, and afford jch. 
a reasonable expectation of security and permanence in any treaty wl:,j.a|. 
might be concluded, the appearance of a disposition to negooiatefor gem an 
peace on just aud suitable terms will not fail to be met, on my part, Mtljg^ . 
earnest desire to give it the fullest and speediest effect. But.I am persua ate 
you will agree with me, that notlnng is so likely to ensure and aocclei ye, 
this desirable end, as to shew that we are prepared for either altemat,ui.^ 
and arc detcimined to prosecute the war with the utmost energy and vigi jg^ 
until we have the means of concluding, in conjunction with our allies, s ' 
a peace as the justice of our cause and the situation of the enemy may 
title us to expect. ' ajj_ 

“ With this \iew I am continuing to make the greatest exertions for majve ' 
tainingand improving our naval superiority, and for carrying on acjnfl 
andvigourous operations in the West Indies, in order to' secure and ext, j(j, 
the advantages which we have gained in that quarter, and which ar 
nearly connected with our commercial resources and maritime strength, 

“ I rely with full conQdence on the continuance of yourfirm and zeaWj,- 
support, on the uniform bmvery^ of my fleets and armies, and on the fc 
tude, perseverance, and public spirit of all ranks of my people. in« 

“ The acts of hostility committed by the United Provinces, under the ate 
fluence and control of France, have obliged me to treat them as io a s: 
of war with this country. ' tlig 

“ The fleet which I have employed in the Nortli Seas has received the 
most cordial and active assistance from the naval force furnished by onj ’ 
Empress of Russia, and has been enabled effectually to check the oper.at: 
cf tlie enemy in that quarter. two- 

“ I have concluded engagements of defensive alliance with the the 
Imperial comts ; and the ratifications of the treaty of commerce with 
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nght UonouMblo Bentlcnmn wa* ecrioa* ui making 11 It wm 
noUber more nor le* than ihl#. After obrervlng the suppotod 
elate of uni\er»al d^rodation and diaappoiotmcnt, to which wo 
had been ftfduced m comoquance of the war, wo were adnsed 
at this momtoi to aao on our port for peace, wilhoat being tu- 
fonned bow the tiegoclation was U> be conducted, or what it>- 
dcmnity this country was to rereire. That amendment, there- 
fbro, only held out the mockery of returning to a state of se- 
curity end peace. Such was the untora and state of the i]ue»- 
tion which the right bonourmtilo gentleman bad bronght before 
them} a proposition which, according to the sacred rules of 
parliament, any gentlecnun might bring forward iriiioat pertoa§t 

Ur^ted Statai bt Axxrtc*^ wtilefa 1 nmaosetd to year, bsie no* 

beeo axcbcnfcd 1 b*T« dUectod coptijs ot tOcae tmdt* to be Uid bcfoi*. 

*' GnUlma tf tU TIttm ^ Cemmam, 

** It It BBUer of drop eoaecni to m«, ti»t the nffoacta at tke poiSo 
sCttIm Tin r«<7Qlfo fartb«r oddlUoai to tbe booty burtben Tbkb bstt beta 
idUToUablr lopooed oo tor P^tc. 1 tract lb«t tMr pmsaro alD, to moo 
dtfTM, be oOeTUted by Ut« flcBricUnf ftate *4 oar co mm ercB sad maiur* 
f actaec . and tbat onr ecyt u wc, tboofb ao c ac carJ y ftrrt la tbeir 
vjl, tutder tb« urto ^t drooiattiacot of tbo var, admit of conridorsbto 
AmloiUlon la cosapxriwa s Hb tboee of Um preceot ywr 
«• Iff Lanb Ce*iirmfm, 

" I bare otuofTod ftr oimathna p*A whb Uw tmJot anxiety Ibe rery 
Mpb prtco of pxb, oad tb«t mxtrty b lomoaed by tba ap^rebenwa Uat 
tho pcodoce of liw mbcatbarrcit !■ tbopwmt ytu m«y not bioo bwn 
M dlcctmUy to raitrro my peopb frora Ibo fiEenhb* -wWi wbkh 
they bar* bod to ccatei>d. Tb« tplnt of order tad ttb pJWwi to tbe tan 
ffbbb, wHb Tory few exccptioo*, bte maoUiested Ucalf onder tbh teroro 
preware, vtD, 1 aia «are, be fblt by yoa ec an addHiimal luc entire to ap- 
ply yw actrea wHh tbe otBKWt cfiSycoca to tb« ctmcWocatiDo of saeh tnea- 
nres asRxy itM toaIVntate tbaproantdlitreas, and to prarrat, u tar ai 
poanble, tba renewal of riiailar embanruntonU In tatnra, NotUas be* 
been Onritted, on ajpart.tbal appeared Hkely to cootrOwto to ttJcMidl 
aadjTMmayboamored of my baarty coejcnraaeo U wbaiorar reiraialloo* 
tbo wledcen of parttameot nmy adopt, oo a tul^cct to pecnltariy Uta- 
mtlnf to my people, whoao weltare will ottt ba tbe object neartet oy 
beait 
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i'csponsihilili/, and upon which therefore he could retort upon the 
right honourable gentleman no threat of impeachment j but if 
lie were a minister, and were to bring forward such a proposi- 
tion, he would deserve impeachment more than any man who 
ever disgraced the country. 

Mr. Pitt begged first to take a view of the general proposition, 
and leading points of contest in the address, leaving out of the 
question some extraneous topics. He wished to confine his at- 
tention to the address that had been moved by liis noble friend, 
and to contrast it with the amendment. The first leading point 
in the king’s speech, and the proposition which had been laid 
before that house for their concurrence was tins : “ That not- 
wdthslanding the many events unfavourable to the common 
cause, the prospect resulting from the general situation of afiairs 
lias in many important respects been materially impro- 
ved in the course of the present war The first proposition 
tlierefore to be proved was, that on considering the relative 
state of the belligerent powers since the commencement of the 
present war, notwithstanding our reverses and disappointments, 
the prospect arising out of the general situation of afiairs had 
been materially improved. In the first place, before he entered 
into tiny detail upon the subject,, he begged leave to ask, what 
was the period comprised in this proposition ? It included the 
space between the opening of the last session of parliament, and 
the moment at which he was then speaking. He wished to ask 
every candid man, with what, feelings and with what expecta- 
tions they entered that bouse at the commencement of the last 
session ? He then desired them to ask themselves, what w'cre 
their own impressions, and what was their belief of the general 
impressions of the countrj’, with regard to general security, at, 
the present moment, compared with what they were last j'car. 
He hoped the gentlenieh on the other side of the house were 
not wholly forgetful what a melancholy picture they had former- 
ly drawn of the situation of this country; how deplorable, how 
dreadful, how unprecedented our calamitous situation was at the 
commencement of the last session. They now seemed desi- 
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root to thote exaggerated rtatcmcnts of Iwt year, and to 
apply them to the pretent. He hoped, ^hn a fair cocopaj^soo 
made betetm thaw two periotU, no candid man woold 
tuppow that he meant to timilt the people of En^aod, when he 
used the word tat^fec(UM, Ho again declared, that on a ge- 
neral review of the state of Uua country ten months ago, 
at the moment when ho was ipeaklng, be felt no small degrees of 
•atis&ction. 

Bat, he said, he most go somewhal fartber, and most state 
plain, distinct, and ftolid groonda of saUsfactioD. Hawnhedto 
obeerve, that tiwre were easentiol objects, of which they might 
be depn^od, and &om the impononce of which they bad been 
led bto the war. HU groaodt of sainiaction were theti : 
allowing for tU the nctorrea the enemy bad gained m dUTerant 
quarters, allowrog for every advantage they had obtained; ol- 
loamg also for all the calamines whatever wbxh might have 
beUdien this country or our albea, be be^;ed of the boose 
to look at the present prmciptes of the war, to examine it b all 
its parts, and they would easily observe the grounds of hissatis- 
factum, and the. state of cur improrvemanU They could not 
Ihll to peredve the enemy's reduced means of prosecutbg the 
vrar. The enemy was now in a situation to grre ns &fr pro- 
spects of thel rbeing, perb^, soon more capable.of giving reason- 
able sec u rity of engagements of peace. They were now b a 
•itnation b wb>ch they fell a greater Deceuity for peace, and b 
whxh It was apparent they bad a much stronger dispoeitwn for 
lU If be was fi^t m that propositioD, which be should endea- 
vour to prove, was It to lusolt the country b express the satls- 
&ctioD which he foil from these ciroumstances which bo had 
just stated! Maoy oheervabona whlcb bo meant to make m the 
jllDftratbn of the subject, had been most ably ant«3pated by 
has' noble friend who moved the address, and by his right bo- 
ttourable friend who seconded it. ^ 

The first question that presented itself, was, wbetber or not 
the means of the enemy were reduced for carrying on the war. 
He bad no doubt but be should make c«t that proposlUonto the 
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^■satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind. At an early period of 
llie right honourable gentleman's speech, be seemed for a con* 
-siderable time to imagine that the only ground of satisfaction 
Tvhich he (Mr. Pitt) had to state, was, that the ^enemy was 
iless capable of carrying on the war on account of the Want 
^ of subsistence. The -tight honourable gentleman had also 
•^imade a number of ohservatioirs 'respecting rthe high price of 
grain at home. This was a subject to which, before he sat down, 
he should beg leave to call the attention of the house:. He did 
iipt mean to rest solely on that ground of satisfaction -which 
had been stated by the right honouriible gentleraan. It had 
been said by him, “ That the old story of the depreciation of 
assignats -was an argument .of no weight j that, considering the 
•state to which they were at .present reduced, it was precisely 
.the same as if they had been ten times lower.; that .they were 
^qual to jaothing.; and that as the .enemy had relaxed none of 
-their military operations on .that 'account, it was the 'dearest 
proof they could go on withoot them.” At the commencement 
of the last session, the assignats had been truly stated by the 
right honourable gentleman to be only about one fourth of their 
nominal value. Whentiiis old story -.came now to be Repeated, 
it was this,: — At the commencement .of the last session of par- 
liament, Ahe value of assignats was from 20 to 25 pet cent. At 
the present moment .they were only .one and a half pa' Ceht. viz. 
ifor one hundred assignats of nominal value, only one and a half 
were 'received ; consequently, they were now only about one 
sixteenth of the value they were last year. There tvas there- 
fore some variety in this old story. There was a diffetence in 
^ the account. There was also an uniformity in .this acoouut, for 
every time he spoke of them there was a successive depression. 
^'The system of terror produced -miraoulous effects on this sub- 
ject. For the space of a twelvemonth litTkept assignats up at a 
par. Wlien that system was destroyed, they returned to that 
•state of depression in which it found -them. They were at pre- 
sent only one sixteenth part oF^he value thby wete at, ten months 
ngo. If any gentleman should ask him what the consequences 
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<lflredt thtrtonlcs* an intlant remedy ww-ipplied^ tlie mott *e^ 
rioo» coiuequencei were to bo epprebeoded j and, tbu it wm 
A bsolutely necemT’ to j»i»o tie credit of Ibeio Oftignat* ty 
taking a number of them oot of drenktioD, tmd giving aectm^ 
fortbo vnlnooftboae thatremalood. Ho waB arimroed, hutaid, 
of wearying tbelionao on a aobject that wm aoclear and ob- 
^ouai but bo hoped he ahooldijo excuaed wbao it waa recol- 
lected that it waa extrotnoly sntereating and ImpcrtaoU ^ Tbete 


moorce* might laat a liitW longer or a •bortre Uma before they 
produced tbeir ftnal effoct , but they had In tbom the teedi of 
decay, and the laeritablo caoMof a nolent dtaaolatiob* Aa It 
amgbt be asked] «hat (bey had been able to propose as ar^edy. 
be wished that every gantleman ki that bouse bad bad an op- 
portuoi^ of pomsing a plan which bad been pobbsbed. tbr^ 
xnonthB ago, by a person of no Inconalderable ahUlUes. M. 
Mootev^nieu. According to him there were ihirteon mHUaN 
of asaiguau la chcoktion. wbkh ware five millisrs leas than 
the cooTeotion had alooo ecknovlodged. That made a dill 
ference of no less than two hundred initlioss aterling. That 
gentleman propoeod two tbiogs, first, to taho out ofcircotatlQD 
an Immeose part of those asaignats, end to give a aobd and ade- 
quate pledge to tbo public, in order to secure thoee that remain- 
ed in arcoUboo being at par That clrcumsUDco would enable 
them to carry on the war with vigour. He said it troold carry 
hirp too for to enter into a detail of this plan ; -buz every man 
mast be aatnfiad of the despente state of, that country, wbes 
they heard the nature of the remedy^ They proposed taking out 
of arculautm 1590 mlHloos of Hvrea, by appropriating for mo- 
ney whicb had not yet b^n received of those wbo bad purc^ 
aedof tbo public theestatea of the etBigranU, and other lands 
vdikb had been confiscated- In other word^ those nssigntfs 
were to bo dtsebarged by bad debta. The pledge ^ven tq them 


was, that on an overage th^ ■were to receive m land one 
Aftb port of their value, and If the icnU should not be paid 
them, they were to receive interest for their paper But 
It was obBcrrable, that that paper w ,not trai^cioUs 
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from htmd to hand, as was the ease wiih the stocks in tliis 
country. 

Such then was the state of Emnee, where such n remedy had 
been proposed, and that remedy to this hour had never been 
applied. In the last days of the convention unotljer plan was 
proposed. A few days Vernier proposed ns a remedy, that 
the plates should be destroyed, and it was deerced tlmi no more 
should be issued, provided other means could be found to 
carry on the war. To supply the place of ussignuts, metallic 
pieces were to be iuirnduce<l into circulation; but it was not 
explained whether these v.crc to pass for more t!)an their in- 
trinsic value, which if they did, they were only metniiic assig- 
nats, instead of assignnis made of paper. If those metallic 
pieces were to pass at their v.iluo, no mention was made how 
they were to be procured. They had given no information 
how precious mcluls to that immense extent were to he ob- 
)(ained. It was untiecossary for him to state Jiow a nation de- 
stitute of specie, and of the precious metals, could procure them. 
A nation destitute of gold and silver could only procure those 
precious metals in exchange for the exportation of tliosc* pro- 
ductions it had raised from its own soil, after leaving at home 
aulTicient for its necessary consumption ; and after procuring all 
the other articles of consumption, Avhich its own soil did not 
produce. The eternal law of things proved tliut this was the 
only mode of procuring the precious metals. Their commerce 
was ruined. 'tVhat was lostijy the desiruclion of the commerce 
of their colonics, of the Levant, and the loss of tlieir internal 
manufactures, particularly those of Lyons, had been estimated 
at many millions sterling. 

■ I’he causes of their necessary importation were also to be 
taken into the account. He was ready to admit their successes 
on the Rhine. At first view, it appeared impossible they could 
have faced the Austrian army which was so formidable in that 
quarter. He admitted, and admitted with feelings of regret, 
their having been enabled to make so calamitous a use of the 
advantages they had obtained, Tlie expedition-to Qui^ron- 
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b€j, and the hard Cal* of the onfortunala cinigTMts trbo were 
CghtiiiR for him whom they concelTod to be their lawful mo* 
narcb, wii to bo considered by ut at, a calami^, Jndependent of 
iU elTcrU. Erery man’i penonal feeling* were mtercsted ia 
that erent cveiy man hi that hoos^ and in the conntty, who 
xn» poaietacd of the principle* of loyalty and bonoar, must 
feel regret He taid be wooW admit the enemy had been only 
kept on the defeiuivo on the atdo of Italy, but he mQ»t detiro 
the booie to look at the enemy during the couno of the pretont 
campaign and Uwy would clearly sec, thot^ oolmthstanding the 
dlaan\*hed number of their opponent*, and though th en - sue* 
cease* were great and many, the internal situation of Franco 
viU most wretched and deplorable They bad not made 
attempt to cross the Uhlne till olmoti the close of the cacw 
paign It was not easy to find any other cause for that but 
that they had reldaod lo tiieir energy. It wa* diCBcnlt to cem- 
ceire how their maettnery could be directed, or how the 
power of the ttate coold be •opporieQ without euignat*. If 
Ui«} were takeo out of arculation, they could not comamnd 
the labour of their own subject* miber fdr civil or rollrtary op«- 
raiion* Althoi gh this clrcomstance bod not u yet produced 
Its eflict, it wa* endenlly approaching towardsit The instm- 
ment* of government in Franco were so numerous, that id any 
other couniry they would form a nation. There was anolbcif 
thing worthy of remark, that to mafaj persona employed by 
tbo state, they bad been obllgetTto allot a number of OTtlclei of 
noccseity In kind What would be ibe next point, when Ih^ 
were obliged to hold out Imperfeot means of lubsistence to a 
Bocceeafol and vtclorious army f They had been compelled to 
add one-seventh in money to the daily pay of their soldier*, ' 
who roolved by that meani ten time* equal the amount of their 
pay m assignat*. He directed the aUeutioD of the house to 
consider Iho eilect of that mcasore No looner bad it been 
adopted In the French anmc», ihnn It we* attended with Iha^ 
consequence, that a soldier found himself a richer man than 
hi* officer He hoped be had not wasted the tune of the 
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Louse Ly stating these observatiofls, which seemed fully to 
confirm all the reasonings and speculations he had formed on 
the subject. Taking therefore into the account all the victories 
obtained by France, and also their external glory of foreign 
acquisitions ; when he considered the state of their internal re- 
sources, and their inability to carry on the war for another cam- 
paign, he had no doubt but the situation of things was mate- 
rially improved. 

Mr. Pitt said he must be very short on those articles which 
still remained. If the enemy had entertained the idea that 
they were under a greater necessity, from the situation of their 
aSairs, to procure peace, they would naturally have a stronger 
disposition to obtain it. He contended, that all these circum- 
stances evidently arose out of the present situation of France; 
which led him to observe, that the prospect of the present situ- 
ation of affairs in France might afford more reasonable means 
pf effecting peace with security. Such were the present dis- 
. -positions, the present principles professed, and acted upon ia 
Prance, as they appeared from recent transactions, compared 
•with any other period since the revolution. He desired the 
house to consider the manner in -which the next constitution of 
France had been ushered into the world. There were certainly 
many circumstances in the present situation of France, fa- 
vourable for a disposition to treat for peace, though it might 
still be made a question, whether there were enough to make it 
advisable or practicable for us to treat. We ought to recollect, 
continued Mr. Pitt, that this new constitution was ushered in 
with an invective against all former periods of the revolution, 
with a philosophical investigation of the causes which had pro- 
duced such a succession of evil, strongly reprobating the idea 
of building up -constitutions from the ground, solemnly recant- 
ing those errors into which they had been led, from the preva- 
lence of chimerical notions, and asking pardon of God and 
man for the crimes they had committed, under the impulse of 
blind enthusiasm. They now announced their intention to b^ 
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no lorgoT led aitraj by theory, hot to retort to praeticailo prio- 
dplet eod the Icttou of expeneoce, .rtmoaodng for erer the 
vUd tcheme of forming obttract tyttemi, not only for Fnuice, 
buffer the Trhold of Eorope. Tbit luroly was wmcihiog. But 
are they yet in a tiate with rctpect to which we have. each 
moans of tatlfifactory infonnatioD, that we ought in the pretant 
moment to coma to any declaration} Ton need only tojbe^' 
minded, that the day before yesterday, untaw ft was postponed, 
was fixed as the day oo wbkh their 'new consfitution was to be^ 
put in actirity, on which the power of the contontion was to 
expire, and a new set of men to come into the le^slature. In- 
a few days wa ihsU know whoi coDtdtoUon has been adopted, ^ 
and what men are in power. You will judge, then, whether' 
at such a period It becomes us oa atatesmen'^to announce our 
own wetlcnefts and iotbiHty to continue the contest, and to 
dare our readmeu Immedittaly to oegouale, without to much 
03 knowing wbo are to recette the declaration. So absurd, so 
preposterous a aopposiUoa I could uerer hare befiered to bar* 
been made. If U tuu^ not been aotoally brought forward. The 
light hoooorable gentleotan aajs, that until minlstm come to 
neb a dccUratioa be wQl notbdhrre them to be sincere bo their 
■wishes for peace. For my own part I will submit to any hnpo- 
tation, bowererbanh; to ony ophsion, bowerer terere, rather 
^ iK«n consent, by web a measure, to betray the intereiU and 
sacrifice, the honour and dignity of the ooontiy. [Mr. Pitt 
hero chai^ Mr. Fox with not hariug. accurately quoted tba 
words of bis Majesty’s speech at the opening of lasteessiont 
eod denied that there was ai^ equhoention or^rasiODin ther 
speech which had been just rend.} , . 

hlbisters base been guilty of oo act of reservation i th^ 
have been coosHtent io the whole of their conduct and dedara- 
tions.- Was it poalHo for them to foresee the events which 
have taken place since last session} 1 have no hssltarioti to de- 
clare, under what cmaimstances I wodJd think it adnsabie for 
this country to treat with Fraoce*^ ^Vbethe^thenowcoDfl^ta^on 
s 
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may have been put in activity, or may have been postponed, we 
arc yet ignorant; but should that constitution, in the form m 
which it has been decreed, have been examinod, and put in ac- 
tivity with such acquiescence of the nation, us to enable their 
reprcsenlativeB to speak On behalf of the people of France, I 
then have no difficulty in saying, from that time all objections 
to the form of that govenimcnt, and to the principles of that 
government — all objections to them as obstacles to negociation 
will be at an end. I will also state, with tlie same frankness, 
that should that be the termination, whether it will then lead to 
^the issue of competent security, and a reasonable satisfaction- 
to this country, must depend on the terms. If, under those 
circumstances, by any precipitate and jireraature desire for 
peace, from any disposition to under-rate our real strength, or 
any want of fortitude to bear what I admit to be real diffi- 
culties ; if vre should overlook the ten thousand times more 
complicated distress of the enemy, and, by stooping to the hui- 
rhilialion which I now deprecate, put an end to the advantages 
they give us, for obtaining peace bn just and suitable terms, 
that would in my opinion be the most fatal event that coqld 
possibly happen. If, I say, you submit to any such humiliation, 
j'ou must look to n much less satisfactory issue of the contest 
than I firmly expect, or than we might have obtained at dif- 
ferent periods, or before other powers were wanting to them- 
selves in shrinking from the common cause. I shall ever lament 
if, uniting in a combination against a conspiracy hoitile to 
civilized Europe, if, arming in the cause of exiled orders, of 
degraded religion, of insulted humanity, we shall thus tamely 
abandon the contest. If we are true, to ourselves, much may 
yet be accomplisbed. It will, at least, be said, that if any 
power stood in the breach, saved the rest of Europe, and gave 
time to those principles, which threatened universal ruin, to 
spend their fury, it was a country enjoying a mild and free 
government, supported during the contest on the basis of pab~ 
li9 credit and individual industry. We shall see France reduced 
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to d wreck, that credit and mduitry iteer this counti 7 to 
Ibo port of tranqullUty and tafety. The right honourable gexi- 
tleoun iiy», that vre hare forfeited oar pledge, when we lait 
year declared our roodineia to treat with a government In 
Prance capable of mamiunmg theaccnitotned relatloM of peace 
and nmity. lie odducei the coadact wlucb they hlavo obierred 
in their neutrality to Amenca, Denmark, and Sweden, oj la- 
atancca that they are capable of maintaining tbote relabon*. 
That argument, 1 must remark, would have equally well applied 
inany^car of the war, and woa exproaly an s we r ed lent year* 
when the declarution v,a3 mado. I aak, whether they did not 
observe their neutrality In America, by endeavoonng to ciate 
e cowpiracy in its boaom, in order to overtnm tbe govem- 
mont? And, whether they were not guilty of other iostanew 
of a notorious briHicb of faith to Denmark and Sweden, tbongh 
there power* did act (hiuk pradeot to refcot U f The cess of 
the king of PrnasM vat folly ergoed last aenlon. 

It u not turpruing, that in their exhaoitod titoadoa, they 
thnold have been dlipoeed to evail tbemielre* of the opper- 
tmuty which peace with that mooarch afforded them to con., 
tract the scale of tbsir oporaiiout, and that, with respect to 
him, they shoold have practised a forbearance lo esreotial to 
their intemu. Another drcimulanco has been exnlUngly 
brought fonrard, that of the elector of Haaorcr 
a treaty wilb France- Let ns eoppote the elector of Hanover 
to have nothing todoiritb tbe king of England, and then con- 
uder whether the government of a country, destitnte of popir- 
lauoQ and resources, suChaeDt to enable them to reslit an over- 
whelming and impctnoos enemy dose npon ibeir frontiers, and 
menacing their jramodlnle existence, were not, from every mo- 
tive, bound to prefer even ao Insecnre peace to a more pressing 
danger. Bot is this example to apply to a country in drenm- 
ftaoces entirely different, not only not threatened by any pressing 
danger, but poseesaing resoorces to make a stand against the 
•otmoat power of the enErmy, perhaps, even to weary out their 
cflbna^ and exhonat ihcir neana of hoaUli^ 1 Dot it would 
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Eccm as if Uie intention were to confound the sacred and au- 
gust personage who fills the throne of this country with the 
elector of Hanover. If such really be the intention, let me 
observe, that the rules and forms of this house require that no 
notice shall be taken of that illustrious personage except through 
his ministers, and the same thing ought to prevail with respect 
to foreign princes; because the elector of Hanover went to 
•war on grounds, in which this country had no concern, would 
that be deemed any reason why we ought to imitate the ex- 
ample ? All such reasoning must be partial and fallacious ; and 
were it to be brought forward on another occasion, the gentle- 
men on the other side would be the first to remonstrate against 
it. I again repeat, that wc ought not to choose the moments 
of the expiring government of France, in order to make such 
a declaration as is now proposed. If the new constitution be ac- 
cepted, there can be then no objection to treat, if the terms shall 
be such as are consistent with the honour and interests of this 
country. It is urged by the right honourable gentleman, that 
the French, last year, shewed a disposition for peace. That 
they did shew a disposition for peace with other countries, is 
certain, but it was only to prosecute their views of enmity 
against England with more vigour and cITect. Their means 
were diminished, but their fury had not subsided. This year 
they discover a very dilferent temper ; every word and every 
groan thej’ utter, breathes only peace, and a general peace. 
They are sensible that peace alone can restore to them the 
wreck and remnant of their power. 

The right honourable gentleman has told the house, he does 
not wish to deal in encomiums on constitutions of which he has 
had no experience. That right honourable gentleman, however, 
on a former occasion was not quite so cautious, when he broke 
out upon “ that glorious fabric of human wisdom,’’ which con- 
sisted of little more, as the French themselves have admitted, 
than subversion. I now hope the right honourable gentle- 
man has borrowed something of their doubt and hesitation. 
They have learned important lessons from the misfortunes they 

VOL, ir. -jf 
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Lave laflcrod r and X tn%t tbe nglit lioooarablft genllccaan^ 
bo satlBGcd with having leen tbein-jD Fyance, mtboot ^iiWnc 
to hare th«n tned nearhbmd. 

The onl) way to judge of a go wnment it to judge of it fully 
and fa;rlj iu oil Itt boannge how far the tmlnro of that gt>- 
Ternmcnl may offuct tho iblcmal circumstance of that coonlry, 
rnoit be left to tbe deciwon of experiooce j but it can at one 
glanco be pcrceired, wbeibcr a gontromoot avows tbe doctrine 
of boitility to qU othera, or wbetber it Is of tbe nature of a 
milHary democracy-— tb<\ moat rcstleaa io lUelf, and tbe moat 
dongeroua to ita neighbours ; ita charactef in thesB respecli, 
may be Judged of from tbe matenaU ef which it {i compoacd, 
and tbe teropor with which it u embraced. If it ia resorted to 
by a people tired with a repeliiioo of suffennga, an*d strongly 
impres s ed tyilh the oeccMUy of peoea^ eron thoogb it is desti- 
ood to undergo a long suceeaalon of ebaogea, it will afford more 
security for negoeiatiotiy becoose it u accompanied - with a 
greater seoae of weaVoew, nnd a more ardent wab of repose. 

The nght hoDOumble^ccileman went loto o declomailcm osi 
the subject of wars against opinions, be compared them to the 
syatem Adopted by mqUttidona. If be meant wan against opi- 
nions, reating in the Conaacoce of the indlndual, and pro- 
ducing no effects ou sodoiy, be might have spared him- 
self tbo labour, inch wan have not (or many years fcund any 
odvocale In thia house t butnbat will bo say, if tbe ophnona 
agoioet which are contond tire Uune of tbo Inquisition— those 
of men seeking to eatabUah wbat they deem the only lawful 
goTemment by fire and sword ^ — \ViIl he not admit that we- 
hare anned jaiUy, to resist the procoodioga of such an inqui- 
sition, and that, by eibaoiUDg their force, and subduing tbe 
maiignuy of Iheir opinions, we Iiaro rendered to soacty an e»- 
•cnlitl service ? There are many other pohils to which I ought to 
advert, were tbe hour not eo ate, or my strength lest exhansted- 
I contend, that wo have already gone as far in exphutung the 
terms on which wc are ready to neg^iclate, as it U possible fora* 
to £0, coctisteDt with Kmod polity or nattonal honour 
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There is another question, of which the practical deci- 
sion may be difficult, but too interesting to be omitted, the 
high price of grain. I agree with the right honourable 
gentleman, that, there is no point more difBcult to be^ ren- 
dered .a subject of legislative regulation, and, at the same 
time, none which ought to be more speedily investigated. 
ItJias been said, t^iat ministers made light of this calamity, 
when it was last year presented to their notice. One cir- 
cumstance it was impossible for them to foresee, that in conse- 
quence of the season, the harvest would be delayed a month, 
later than might have been expected. The right honourable 
gentleman speaks of this as a severe charge against ministers. 
Does he suppose that we could have remedied the evil, by pre- 
maturely withdrawing from the war ? When gentlemen talk of 
the quantity of grain consumed by military operations, I wish 
they would first ascertain* what quantity really was consumed ; 
what rfoinber of troops, who would otherwise have been fed at 
home, w^' maintained by foreign grain ; and what were the 
supplies derived from the vessels that were detained — these are 
points on which they ought to be well satisfied, if they have 
any regard for the tranquillity of the country, and for that 
good understanding, which ought to prevail between the rich 
and the poor ; and if they are not actuated by the sentiments a- 
kin to those which have been so clamorously avowed without 
doors, and which ought never to be heard within these walls. 
I suppose one honourable gentleman* forgot he was in this 
house, when alluding to the effect which had been mentioned 
by an honourable friend of mine, as- likely to result in France, 
from the distress of the country, he said, that our prospect 
•was, indeed, improved, 'if the distress of this country would 
tend to produce a better government. I leave him in possession 
of that moderate, wise, and humane sentiment. I am confi- 
dent that it is the first wish, as ,it is the most indispensable duty 
of his Majesty's ministers, to use every means in their power 


Mr. .Sheridan. 
T 2 
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for reducing the hjgh pnee of gnuo, and for rendering the dtna- 
tlon of the poor more comfortable. Under tHs impretaloQ I 
fthall conclude with recommending to the boose to take the sub- 
ject under their sorions end immediate couuderatioD» in order 
to get an accurate knowledge of the state of the coimUr, und 
•ee if any meaiare* can pouibly bo adopted to relieve the 
heavy preseoro under which hu Majcsty*i subjects at pr es ent la- 
bour, and to prevent the renewal of iimiltr embarrassment 
ID future 

The eddmj wta esnied sner • ^QrtsfaiOr 

Ayct ..... .. 240 
Noes ... - a 9 


^member 10 , 1705 . 

T» Hoq*a bSTio; proe««4«d Ia Ute enbr of tha da^ for takia; kts *o»- 
aUenboa hk kli|iettr*ii Ute r^ocUuudab sfihut tedUiu incttlatS 

Ms. ?fTT roM sod icU, 

That the nrcumstimree^ upon which he meant to gronnd the 
proceedings of that night had made so deep an impression on 
the mind of every genUeman in that boav^ ^ ^ 

of every man in the country, that it would not be necessary 
for him to make any comcnenu on them. The public bod teen 
with becommg mdlgiialioo, that a virtuous and beloved sove- 
reign bad been attacked lo the most criminal and outrageous 
manner, and at a time too when he was in the exerette of tht 
greatest and most important fuocUon of kingly capacity, when 
be was goir^ to assemble the great coooal of the nation; 
that great, end Indeed only resoorca egamst every national 
evD, The first impulses of every man’s mind, after an attack 
eo immediately directed against the life of the king of these 
realms, matt be those of horror and detestation of the wlcke<V 
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"the diabolical wretches, who in contempt of the respect and 
reverence due to the sacred character of their sovereign — in con- 
tempt of the whole legihlaturc, by a kind of concentred malice, di- 
rected a blow at once at its three branches, in attempting to assas- 
sinate a mild and benignant monarch, who was the great cement 
mid center of our glorious constitution. In contemplating this 
calamity, the house would feel that some correction must he 
given to the laws, at present in force against such crimes ; 
means must be found to repress the spirit which gave birth to 
so daring an outrage, and to prevent such unprecedented con- 
sequences of sedition, and of sedition too leading to assassina- 
tion by the most despicable, as well as the most dangerous of 
all modes xif attack, against the vital pnuciplcs-of the state, in 
the person of the sovereign. 

If, under this first impression, every man should think him- 
self called upon, (as he was sure would be the case) by the 
loyalty and allegiance he owed to the sovereign ofilce, and by 
affection to the person of the sovereign, by the reverence due 
io religion, by self-preservation itself, and the happiness of 
society at large, to apply a remedy to those very alarming 
symptoms, another impression would arise out of it, equally 
forcible, and equally obvious, namely, that they would do this 
business but by halves, and act carelessly and ineffectually, if 
■they directed their attention only to 4hat separate act, and not 
to those very mischievous and formidable circumstances, which 
were connected with it, in point of principles, and which pro- 
duced it, inpioiiit of fact. 

In endeavouring to lead the allenlion of the house to the 
remedies, which appeared to him most Jikely to be efficient to 
•this purpose, he would not advert to legal distinctions, but to 
prudential principles, If the house viewed tlie separate act 
_ with that eye of horror he conceived they, must, aild if, view- 
ing it so, they felt the conviction, tliat a repetition of such 
enormities should be prevented immediately ; the next point, 
that would impress itself upon their minds, as arising from 
tiid two former, \Yas, that they should adopt some means to 
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prerent tHew icdilious eawmbliM, which i«md u vehiclei to 
factwn and dialoyalty, which faonad and kept alive the flarw 
of duaffectloa, and filled the mindaof the people with ditcon- 
tent. He had the most indubitable proof to support him In 
eajlng, that this sentiment pervaded not only that house, bat 
all the kingdom , end that m no one instance which had ever 
occuTTud, were the commons called npon more loodly by the 
wubet and prayers of an anxlouB community, than they were 
at this time by the whole people of £ng)and, to avert the ruin 
with which those aasembliet menaced the country, “by prevent- 
ing their furtKar proceadlngi. lo full hopes that the boose 
felt the force of these impressions as forably as be did, and 
would agree to rome soeb meuore as he alluded to, 
hli motion of that day would go to that object. It might, 
perhaps, occur to gentlemen, that a law ihonld be previously 
made for the protechOD of bis Majesty's person ; bot be m. 
formed them, that the other boose bad now under its cocside- 
ration a bill to that e&ct, wbicb he hoped would soon be laid 
before them for their concorronce. Hii mocon, therefore, was 
not directed to alter or enforce the laws of tie king's safety, 
but to prevent those meeungs, to which all iho mucUiefs he 
had menboned were attribntable. 

The meetings to which be oDuded were, bo said, of two 
deecnpuons , under the first of those descriptions, fell those 
meetings, which, under a pretest (to which they by no meant 
adhered) of petitioning parliament for rights, of which they 
a^ected to be deprived, agitated questiooi, and promulgated 
opinions and insinnatiotis, hostile to the existing govemmeiit, 
and tending to* bring it bto disrepute with the people. The 
other description, though less oumcroos, not leas puhfic, nor 
Jqtf iJangerous, were concerted evidently for the pnrpiao of 
disseminating nnjait grounds of jealousy, discontent, and faho 
complaints against the coostitdlioD, of Imtuting the minds of 
the people againii their lawful governors, and of cncoaragmfi 
them to acts of even treason itself. In 'these meetings, every 
thing that could create faction, e\eTy thing that could exdtc dis- 
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lUl prepare tbe minds of those who 


^teD^«di::feV^^6^^^^ circulated. Both those 

■.'- i„‘l.'.»i prevent them ; for, if tlie arm of 


such a law, 
certainly to 

1 ; t^^ecoun try. 

those j^^escriptions, ,no one would venture 
dcople to express their opinions on 
I hnd ^BieMureP’ “itid to discuss and assert their 

of-pe^l^iilng branches of the legislature ; nor 
' ;j(W farther from encroaching 

hi'mseifj undoubtedly a most valu- 

which deprive them. But on 

oa»7ltodi if'.^y -kind .were made the mere 

’ j'ts which were as inconsistent with 
j? it was possible to imagine any thing 
ng grie.vatjces, the -people were ex- 
tcad of favouring the principles of 


,^text fdr'.ac ' 

'5%hb lil^y vof the subject; af 

^of^stat 
to - rtbejiion 5 ' i in 

to bo destroyed, and 
people, it was high time for the 
'ts authority,. 

';;!ft»:o>nsi^tio'nl^^^^ -confessed; occasioned considerable 

create an insuperable dilemma. In. 

things were to be looked 
sacred and invaluable 
preserve that privilege inviolate: 


I o “ 

vjf, 


it dki :not i 



rivikge; ;UM second, 


l^Qf -Witt thsTcforc l^st^ on ihc ono hand, they 


^hou'id eucroudh oD tbe ripts of the people, or, on the other, 

\ ‘ virvl'kfrr frt l-^nn#-vtr-»C» ? n C fm mPH f. 


>tild-sufier tbe i^usc of 
b'ftbw total exlinctioD. 


those rights to become the instrument 
This was a matter of great delicacy, 

should .be 'attended tl’ 

..*at..at present the p^l question was, Did not the pres- ■ 

iof ‘Uie momeut call jor 

Btordbg to opinioni had collected, as well as 

id'^eu able, .'from and such as he had ■ fprmed 

great poiiit wanted a this-moment, was a more 
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clear and defined power in the magutrate, to dupene end pot 
nn end to all meetingi likely to be prodoctire of comeqocnix* 
inch as were already mentioned. Ho by no means meant this 
power of dUpereion to extend to meetings profeisedly and ob- 
vioQily lawful, and held for legal and conititotlonal purposes j 
but that, in every case of a numerous meeting, of whatever 
nature, or undor whatever colour, notice should ^he given, 
so as to enable the magutnto to keep a watchful eye over 
-their proceedings. He should therefore propose, that wbatover 
be the pretext of a public meeting (if the boose was at all of 
opinion there was any necessity for a regulation of such meet- 
ings), such DoUce should be given to tbe magistrate, in order 
that he might attend, for the preMr\ation of tbe public peace ; 
that he might watch the proceedings, to preveut any measure 
that might tend to attack, or to bring into contempt either tbe 
sovereign himself, or any branch of ttie estsbUsbed government 
of the country* That tbe magistrate should be empowered to 
apprehend any persons whoso conduct should seem calculated 
for those porposei, and that any resistance to the anihonty of 
a isag;tstram so acting, should be deemed felony m every por- 
Bon CO Deemed in it* That, on perceiving the proceedings 
of such meetup to be tamultooos and leading to tbe bod con- 
sequences be had already meotiooed, tbe magutrate should 
have power simOtr to that which be had already by the riot act, 
to disperse that assembly j and (hat, aftar reading the not act, 
and ordering them to disperse, any number of persons rcniait>- 
ing should, as by tbe riot act. Incur tbe penalty of tbe law, 
that of felony. The boase woiUd see, {bqt this summary 
power in tbe magistrate, while it would still leave to the peo- 
ple theisiT right to pedtiou, on the one hand, would, on tbe 
other, prevent the abase of it* This, be said, was tbe outrioe. 
An detail bo srouW merve for future dbeussion. 

Under the other description of meetlDgs, through which the 
nunds of the people were poisoned, fell those of public lec- 
turers, who made the dtssemmatiou of sedition tbe source of 
LveDhoodL To them he thought it would be proper to opplyrogu- 
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lations somelhing like those that passed about fourteen years 
ago, in on act, which, from the learned gtmlleman wlio brought 
it in, was called Mansfield’s act, and by which all houses wherein 
meetings of an improper kind were held on 'a Sunday, were to 
be treated as disorderly houses. And, to avoid evasion, the clause 
should apply to every house wherein any people met, c.xceeding 
by a certain number to be stated in the act, tlic real family of the 
house. Tlicso, said he, arc ilie outlines of the measure I have 
to propose ; and so ctmvinced am I that there can be but one 
’ feeling, and one opinion, that some measure of this kind is ne- 
cessary ; [liere n cry of “ hear !” from the opposite side] aud so 
little am I shaken in that conviclion by the adverse vociferations 
of “ hear! hoar!’* that I am sure I should but shew ti distrust of 
the cause, if I said any more. I will therefore only move, 

“ That leave be given to bring in a bill for the more cifcctually 
preventing of seditious meetings aud assemblies.’' 

, After a debate of imtcli wanntti, tn which Uic measure was loudly repro- 
bated by Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, aud Mr. Grey, the House divided on the 
motion for leave to bring in the bill. 

Ayes ........ 214- 

Noes 42 


Novemher 17, 1795. 

Ox the question for the second reading of the bill for more cflectually pre- 
venting seditious meetings and asfcmblics, 

Mr. Pitt said, that as he had repeatedly delivered bis senti- 
ments upon the bill, he felt but little inclined unnecessarily to 
take up the attention of the house, particularly as most part of 
what had been already said that day had little connection with 
the question. Under this description he did not include the 
comparison which the light honourable gentleman* had thought 


^ Mr. Fox. 
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proper to draw between ci revolution in tbu country in favour of 
tie houfcc of- biuart, and a revolution in CiTOnr of that faod of 
goiennneut which Frrocb prinapln would recommend and 
inrulcotc. No man could be more itniiblc than he wee of the 
diradful cahimiUea that the nation would eQatoin hj tbo re-eitab> 
llabment of a Poplah proteuder, who avould, no doubt, endea- 
vour to autnert our libertiea, oar religion, and our Uw*, end 
poasibly be might eooceed in lua object, llo had no hertation, 
howe\-er, in dod&nng, that were hu to choose between t«o tuch 
bomble ajtcmativee, be would chearfully prefer the roatoratbn 
of the pretender to that cruel and deaolaUngiyateiu of anarchy, 
which would radically doatroj all thoae pnncipletby which social 
order waa mamtaioed. llaacropled not tu agree with the right 
bouuurablo gentleman in declaring, that were we under the tame 
circuraacancet that prcated on onr anccaton, we ahould be equally 
ready to male tbo tame aacnficct that they hod dooe In ao ne- 
ccksury a resintance; and be farther admitted, that when we ex* 
prreaed ourtelsea eqaall) willing to rUk our Urea man oppoaitlon 
to either jacobltical or Jacobmical pnndpks, we bad no more to 
offer, nor wero we any letter to eodi for any practical difference. 
It luppeoed conteDicotly for bU purpoac, that the argumenU 
and illastrHtioQ# employed by tbo right boDooroble gentleman, 
funiuhcd him with matcnala which would Krve for an anawer to 
molt of bii aigomanu, as for aa be had urged any thing cloicly 
connected aitli the aubject. Of tbb comptmion between tbo 
two Lind* ot retoluuoni oUudod to in particular, without attempt- 
ing to reaion on \ihu:h aide choice ought to preponderate, 
it wae fufikient to aay, that we were ready with our Iitm to realit 
the mUoducuon of either. 

Here then, Mr. Pht aaid, bo wobed to pauie, and be^ech the 
right bonourablc gentleman to adopt tbo aago coonecU of hla 
ancefton, with the lame ardour which ho exprrastd when ho do- 
dared hu desire to Imitate the valour of their anus. Oor ancestor* 
expelled the family of the Stuarts, and established tbo gloriooa 
ana immortal revolaUon, in tbo 6ral InsUnco by the tword ; but 
their bravery might have been mcffcctoal, rf they bad not lecaxed 
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tlieir object b}' legislative provision's. It was in this manner^ 
more than by personal valour, that they preserved the constitu- 
tion. What was the bill of rights itself, but a measure adopted 
by our ancestors in consequence of their finding themselves un- 
der new circumstances ? They declared it to be high treason 
to dispute tlie queen’s authority, to deny that the parliament 
was competent to confine and limit the succession, and, finally, 
to render attempts to ijitroduce a system, difierent from that 
which they had established by the laws, feloniously penal. Upon 
examining the present bill it would be found, that their example 
was rigidly adhered to, and pre-ventive measures resorted to on 
motives of policy and prudence, in order to guard against that 
extreme M’hich would make it necessary for many to risk their 
lives in a contest, and be involved in all the miseries that attend 
a civil war. One great recommendation of this temporary mea- 
sure was, that it strictly adhered to the examples of former times; 
and while it added to liio general security, made no innovation 
on the constitution, nor, in the smallest degree, weakened the 
spirit of the laws. Our ancestors, in times of danger, and even 
during that interval uhich took place between the deposition and 
restoration of the monarchy, adhered, as much as so peculiar a 
situation would admit, to ancient forms, and conducted the public 
business by means of both houses of parliament, if that assembly 
could properly be called a parliament, when it was actually de- 
prived of one of its component parts. 

Were there no precedents, no land-marks, to guide their pro- 
, feedings on the present emergency? Jn days of difliciiliy and 
danger, which had threaleiu d one branch of the Ibgislature, and 
when doubts had arisen respecting ilie competency of parliament 
to legislate in one particular case, — limiting the succession of 
the crown, our ancestors made a law suitable to the occasion. 
But at this time what was the enemy that we had to contend 
with, and what the danger to be repelled ? Not an attack upon 
-one branch of the legislature, not a doubt about the right to 
legislate in a particular case ; the right to legislate at all was 
questioned, and the legality of monarchy itself in any shape was 
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<3cni^. Wu Chat, he begged to wk, a proper 'time tb wfitUl, 
and refrain from tak in g rlgoaroas and effectual mceaureSi me^ 
ly becaUic ih^ might deviate In tome degree from eUablulM^ 
practice ? The porallil that hod 'been attempted to be drawn 
between the measures of the ejtecutire gorernment at thl« tune, 
and tboM of the bouse of Stuart^ in ho degree applied.' In tbo 
of the Charles*, the people were above all taught to look- 
up to parliament for safety aatl prot^tioo : they might andoabU 
cdly look elsewhere for asihtance, but pariument was tbe center ' 
In which all their hopes and dependence rested, and ln‘ whiih 
oJooe they wore led to expect redress for tbeir gnevahees : such 
had been tbe example of tbeir ancestors the rcvolaUoD,'an*d 
as it was before th^r eyes,^ it doghl to regulate tbeir proceedings, 
Tlve' right honourable gentleman bad tolled of risking his Hie m . 
defence of the contUtation: he was not aiked now to risk hU 
life, he was asked only to opply (be laws lo the prctiuL stale of 
(he country, in each a manner as to reod^ the risklog of lives, 
for the present "at least, uuoeccnajy; and be was asked to do 
tins in time, before tiie evfl which threatened os shooed have 
risen to such a height, as to biiog on personal dangers. Oeoll^ 
men had made much objection to tills bill, as debamng the sul> 
ject of the right to petition, as sccared to*- them by the bill of - 
rights. But did'the bill of rights Imply* that any other lhan 
porliarocnt was to be thd chanDel'ifaroogh which evils In the go* 
vemnient or coDsUtutinn weie to be redressed ? Tbe rpvolution 
itself tended slso ,to prove the point bo was conlendiDg for; 
ainc© it was a memorable example, that even when tbe throne 
was vacant, afid wl«n tbe forms of the ennstitotion necessarily 
filled, yet even then so strong was tbe imprenion on the minds 
of rocn, of ,tbe nmTitnt wbldi they had before learnt, that no . 
new constitution was formed hi consequence, but tbo old consti* 
tutlon was still coMidered os subsislujg. The two remaining 
bouses of parliament, and those two bouses alone, were tii» •; 
resorted to, and not the sovereignty of the people, as tbe means 
through which the other branch of tho l^iilatore was to be sup- 
phed. It was not to that eomeignly of tho people which U 
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. now, talked, of, that recourse was had.. Thus, therefore, the 
reyolution itself -conspired to shew that, it wa§ to parliament, or 
to the, people in parliament, and not to the people out of parlia- 
ment, that, the right of framing alterations in the constitution 
always devolved. r 

.The next point to be considered had been insisted upon much 
' in the house, and, as he understood, made very industrious use 
' of out of it, viz. .that the present bill was calculated to create a 
difference, and cause a separation between the lower and the 
higher orders of;the people. The effect of this bill, he was ready 
' to maintain, would be diametrically the reverse. The system of 
-dividing the orders of the community was .that which formed 
the..grand spring and power of jacobinism. Which the present bill 
. was evidently calculated to oppose, to check, and to suppress, 
Jt was by exciting the envy and hatred of the poor against those 

K I ^ 

in higher stations, by bolding out to them the hope of exchan- 
" ging their conditions, and by representing property as the easy 
' prey of the indigent, the idle, and the licentious, that the profli- 
gate ^ principles of jacobinism had succeeded in destroying all 
/social order in France, and the same end had been aimed at by 
the same means, in all other parts of Europe. 

, Under our happy constitution, he believed there was no man 
of -rank or property, at this time, somegligent of his duty, and 
so .unacquainted with his, interest, as Is drawh, line of separation, 
. between himself and those that w,ere below him, in rank, af- 
fluence, or degree. What nation in the world now existed, or 
had been known to exist, in which the great and the low were 
placed at so little a distance, and so slightly separated ? A con- 
dinued and well-cemented connection, which could not easily be 
dissolved, was so visible, that it was impossible to fix upon any 
link in .the general chain where the union of the parts did not 
immediately appear. The middle class derived supply, vigour, 
and support, from that below it; diffused it tlirough all around; 
communicated and received reciprocal aid from that which was 
above it ; and an animating spring gave that, activity and general 
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cmmlaifon of boncfid to tho whole, ^hjch composed the order 
of welKregolated locie^. 

The manDer bj which the right hononrab^o geollemtm had 
attempted lo prD\-e that the tendency of ihk bill wa* to mite 
toch iD\idioua daunctionj, wm moat eslraordxnary. The hUl 
had been held oot, a* a bill vhkfa proaenbed all meeting* what* 
■oeTerfrom pctrboDingparliatnent, except *nch a* were licensed. 
So Cir from this, the bill left all ewabluhcd meeting* precttclj 
a* they were before. Thereqolnngofa iketae had been italed, 
a*, in all case*, an intolerable evil ; U waa, noverihelesf, ringntar 
enough, that net to require a bceoae was now ctmaiderrd by the 
ngbt hocoorable gentleman aa a»l31 worae cril, on accotmt of 
tbe partially of the prinaple. He voold ash, what vras the 
partialicyf Wat it that all otbcrmecdngsbot those that were Q* 
canaed were tobeabolubed > Ko anch Ibmg | they were merely 
to be pat unddr anme new reatnctiooi, which ihould malce them 
more iwmhi® the regular mcctifiga, which were not to be rul> 
jected to a licente. 

Dot to come to the mam qoeaUoo : — It was diftnxily this* 
Fim, does tbe bill »o abndge and limit the right of pebtlonbg 
parhameniyaa to le av e it loaodSaect for the purpoaeofafibrding 
due constitutional Mcunly F Secondly, doe* the tall Impote any 
ineffectual, roperffuoua, and onoecetaaiy reitramla? In order 
to judge upon these quesbona, ho would conaider what were the 
ItmiiatrotL* imposed b> the bill on tbb right of pebUcming. A 
prevlou* nouce of tbe Intended meeunf* was, m certain cases, 
to be required. The meeting* of corporate bodies were not le- 
qoired to give any notice whalexer j mcelinp called by a certsln 
nnmber of juauces ; meeiiug* called by the lords heutenants of 
coouttcf, or by sheriff*, were all excepted from the obligation. 
It bad been said, however, that lhe«c last were jcrNWiil* of tbe 
crown, and becaute aemmU, therefore in ibe Interert of the 
crown. But bow did ihl* ob*erf*tioo apply F A ihenlT of a * 
connty wa* under no inSueoce eitberof dependence, or expect** 
iioB, or gratitude. The office of abenff was considered a* an 
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onerous anfj expensive oiTiee, wbiclifew pfcrsons liked, nnd froirr 
which many wislied to be excused. Was it fair ihen to describe 
a meeting called by a sherift', us a meclijig calle.d by one who was 
a mere tool of the crown ? besides, what was the fact? — 

The fact was, that meetings were, according to the present cus- 
tom, caUevi by these very sheriffs, and a great proportion of the 
complaints of the countr}’ actually found their way to parliament 
through this channel ; — a way which was f-till left open. This, he 
said, was the best proof that meetings of this sort were not im» 
availing. lie believed it had commonly happened, that much 
the greater proportion of petitions to parliament came through, 
the sheriffs, and those of another kind were usually thought more 
suspicious. How unfair then was it to call the bill, us it had 
been called, ** an extinction the right to petition," vrhen, in 
fact, thatcluumel through which petitions usually come, was still 
left open ! He declared he was as read}' as any man to admit 
broadly, that siiftpo^cd or real ^rinatircs as niattcr of right f 

hoprcsoitcd io parlimncnt hv oH ranks of pcojdc. lie must, how- 
ever, at the same lime remark, that he did not consider those to 
be the best friends of tlic constitution, or of the lower ranks of the 
people, who were always goading them to bring forward petitions, 
aud encouraging the agitation and discussion of public afiuirs; 
among those too, who, of all men, from their education, ihoir 
habits of life, and their means of information, were indisputably 
the least capable of exercising sound judgment on such topics. 
The right of petitioning then remained as formerly, excepting in 
certain eases, to which he had alluded. 

With regard to the observations made by the right honourable 
gentleman in bis interference for procuring a more equal repre- 
sentation of the people, in parliament, lilr, Pitt said, he would do 
him the justice to say that be never bad encouraged the wild, 
visionary, and mischievous plan of universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments. He had felt, what every man of sense and obser- 
vation must feel, that the house of commons, composed as it was, 
was the virtual representation of the people of England ; the 
Bole matter in doubt was, whether the members had such an 
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identity of interest with thoao \»lio had no voicm id electkin of 
representative*, as vronld secure to tlw latter tbo cousideratJOD, 
to which, a* Enghahmen, they ought to be entitled? In the 
meeting* held upon that subject formerly, tboogh sorae of them 
bad not been regularly convened by the tbcnffii, be well remem- 
bered that their proceeding* wcto looked to with more jeoloofy 
than the proceedings of thoee meeting* which were assembled m 
a regular manner. 

So little had been urged In oppontion to the provlaioDS of 
the bill, that it was unnecessary for him to argue much In tbeir 
defence. TIm notice to be given of meeUng* held avowedly 
for the dtscouion of pubhc meosures, had been lo modified as 
to retain little of that foamdable appearance which gentle- 
men at first represented it to beer} indeed, the honoorahle 
gentleman himself bad coofessad. It was that part of the biB 
to which be «aw tbe least objection. So necessary did pobllc 
adTertuemeuta, in order to convene large bodies of men on 
political questions, strike him (o be, that the danse woold seem 
a tuperfiaoos precaution, U U were not for the peculiar con- 
stmeuon of tbe corresponding soaeties, which, by their drrl- 
non* and lubdimioas, had not only tbe means of lecret commo- 
ntcation, bat also of prompt exccuboo of their dosigus, how- 
ever alarming, however dangerous. 

It ha^ been much maisted on, that a main objection to tbe bUl 
was, that these meetings were hereafter to be held undet tbe in- 
spection of magiitrate*. Tbe force of this objection would 
surely be done away, when it was csmsidered that this proviston 
only sot all other meetings on tbe same footing with those 
which bad always been aatborlsod In their corporate capacrtie* | 
for in regular meetings tbe aberiff vfos necessarily and of course 
always present. Tbe next point coopiained of had been ibe 
mode of dtsperaiDg meetings. Aias it possible for tbe bouse 
not lo hare felt the danger of some late mectingt, and did they 
not feel tbe necetsUy of cbeckug them ? If they did not, he 
would only say, that this was not the time to trifle if they did 
notstdio tbe opportunity of applying a preventive, they nugh* 
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soon lose the power of exercising their own functions in that 
bouse. For tliis reason it was highly necessary to grant new 
discretionary power to magistrates — a degree of additional 
power, guarded by the degree of additional responsibility attached 
to them. He owned he felt some astonishment at one ar-*^ 
gument coming from a quarter . from which he least expect- 
ed it, a declaration that struck -at the very foundation of 
the administration of public justice in this country. A 
learned gentleman, * of the first professional talents, reputation, 
and practice, had urged as an argument against the bill, and 
put it in a general and unqualified manner, that the magistracy 
of the country were necessarily corrupt ; an invective against a - 
body- of persons to whose exertions, in their situation, the 
country owed the moat signal services. With equal surprise he 
had heard the same learned aud honourable gentleman who^ 
while he ‘arraigned the discretion granted to the magistrates 
under this bill, acknowledged at the same time, that they were 
already' authorised to exercise the same' powers under the 
existing laws, namely, the Riot Act, and a statute of Henry 
IV. which had been alluded to by the judge (the late Lord 
Mansfield) on the trial of Lord George Gordon. Without in- 
sisting, for the present, on the illiberality of the suggestion, its 
inconsistency was glaring, and it might be proper to consider, 
in another point of view, how a meeting convened by a sheriff 
could be esteemed a meeting held only by permission of his 
Majest^f’s ministers. That sherifis were appointed by his Ma- 
jesty, from lists made out by the judges of assize, of the per- 
sons most capable of serving that office, was -certainly true. 
Although the office of sheriff was an office of dignity and honour, 
were he to ask, whether his Majesty, in conferring it, bestowed 
a favour which called for any great gratitude on the part of the 
receiver, he believed that in most instances he should he an- 
swered in the negative. Added to this, when the appointment 
was once conferred, the king had no power to' remove the per- 
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•oo «ppoiQt*d fheniTj'aiKi apon the .»hole, there \r»s scarceiy 
any office which wm tUendod wuh a greater defree of mde- 
peodencQ^ Other coegtitnucsr who cxerciied office* ibr w Hch , 
M all oar law wnter* declared the notion w« indebted to them, 
and who, In the tervice of tbtir country^ ereiy diy tutpeoed- 
ihomtelm to inaulla ood daogerir he coald not hut tament that 
any proietilonal gentleman ahoold br foood to tpeak of them 
with toch undeaerved mdtgni^* It af«ll mented the cloie 
examination of gentldDeo, to what extant, and to what ex- 
tent only, the powen of magutialea 'under the present bOt 
wenttoprereot meeUoga, if their designs teamed cnlcoUted to 
obtain redreta through any other medium than the legialalore, 
end to ditperae them, if the magntrates were ofophiioD, that 
the proceedmga held, or the apeechea dahvered at any meeting 
had an illegal tendaacy. In fine, the soleo^ectof th* UD wav 
that the people should look to ptrlUnent, and to parHament 
■lone, Car the redreu of socb grievances as th^ might have to 
complain of, with a cooGdeat reliance of relief bemg afforded 
them, if their complaioti shoold be well foonded and^praoUcally 
remediable. That It should be onderstood that the condition 
of no man was so abject, but be could find a legal means 
of bringing bis griavances- before his repiesestatrres in pailU- 
nicnt, end subject them to their oonsideratioa; but that ha 
would not leave ndoor operi, throogb which a tonant might 
rash 1 q, and overwhelm the constiUition. It behoved them to 
ta ecora that menaces ware oot conveyed to paihamcnt nnder 
the pretext of petitions, and that they were not made tbe veB* 
dcs of indirect hlieU, lisbnrated at meetings convened under 
the pretence of very difFeient objects, by men whose real pur- 
pose it was to undenmne and aubvert the cotabtutiocu 

hir. Pitt concluded by saying, that, upon the whole, a joit- 
comparuoti ought to be made between thge eviU that might fuh 
low from this bQl, and the dangais that might arise, were tbe 
house to r^ect iU The balance being struck on this alterna- 
tive, tbe next question was, whether it was not oecemry that the 
people should know it was to parliament alone that they *mnst 
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■ look for any alteration of the law* and that, when their grie- 
vances were known and stated, they would not look to parlia- 
ment in vain for redress. The house and the public were equally 
interested in this bill, and so was every class of the people, as 
fair and constitutional petitioners; it therefore onl}’^ remained 
for gentlemen to decide whether they did their duty best Tor the 
interests of their constituents or not, by entertaining or reject- 
ing a bill founded on such principles. 

Tlio question was carried ; 

Por the second reading- of the bill 213 

Against it 43 


Novcmhei' 23 , 1795 , 

Mr. PixT having moved, that tlic Order of tlieday, for going into acorn, 
mittec on the bill for the better security of his Majestj^’s person and govern- 
ment ngnuist treasonable and seditious practices, should be postijoncd till 
Wednesday, 

Mr. Pox toot this occasion to express in very forcible language bis reproba- 
tion of the bills tlion passing through parliament, [the bill for more effectually 
preventing seditious meetings was at this time in its progress through the 
' House] asserting that he conceived them to be n repeal of the bill of rights, 
and as tending to the subversion of the constitution, ” If,” said ho, “ I am 
ashed how they arc to be resisted, in the present instance, I will say by 
peaceable means, by petition, by remonstrance; butif they have once pas- 
sed into law, and I am then ashed how they arc to be resisted,! will then an- 
Bwer that it is no longer a question of morality and duty, but of prudence. I 
affirm, that no attack which the unfortunate family of Stuart made 
upon the liberties of the country was more alarming and atrocious than that 
'Which is intended by the present bills. I know that by this declaration of 
sentiment, I shall subject myself to mis< 5 onstructiofis, but I am piepared to 
brave them in the discharge of my duty. I again repeat, that if the 
people of England submit to these bills, I may still retain my partiality for 
my countrjunen : I shall \visb tliem all happiness, consistent with sucTi an 
object state of mind — but I can no longer be a profitable servant to the pub- 
lic.*’ Mr. Fox' concluded by moving, that the committee on the bills should 
■ be postponed till tha'- day se’nuight. 
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beftww mtn\f • qoMtto? of predooe*. 1 m»y bo toM Ihw iWto «re atroof 
votdi { bat m oo p DHMfum rvq<^ ttnH^ wor4«. 1 wUl Mt aobmit to 
artiitrvT povor, nbtte tben tviuUm uy tltcnuUT* to vlodkMo tbj 
fVeoJota.’* '' 

»Tbo JIooM Dejothod Mr 7<»rt ooeodaeat wllboBl * dlriikmi t 


DMHibar 9, 1705. 

Tutordrr of tb« day b«b( road for UUap Into coQ<Umt^ bH Ma>v 
Jetty’* ^*hkh had b«Q dettrend tho prtrtilbi® day, ocrioolotlnf 

thrHcKr4 ” th*tth« cri^ wkWh ¥r»t dcrrodj&p at tbe mniBtaooiatot 
of th« oet^km, htd Ird to focfa am order of iMoC* I* Tnnee, ai vonU 
lodtfoo hh Majesty to sie«t aoy dl^pa«tllao to oefnetatlao o* lh« port of tb« 
ooemyalth aaearoett de«lr» to ()«• U the Mkit and rpeed^^ eflnt, 1*4 
to coochid^fttrHty of frnerdprare, oheortrr It cooU be ffleoted «d .juai 
u4 «oitabktcna<ftahlaiaeU end bitaUk*.* 

Ma. Pitt la a abort htraha c tory apetrb meard to addreva, *' UunUef 
Ua Majoaty for hi* fraefoua ooetnwntcathB ar>d ctyroaUay the nrtiifocthm 
of tbo llouM at tb* KntiawBta cootaiaed tbeteta { at the nioc tone tv 
•oriftf him ef tbek eordial a8{ >po« t io raabLap hi* hfjtJealy to caaHoae the 
ceateat «ltb tb« onno^ e p et ty e^d aipecr, Utl the period ahooM 
trtVre tor cooelodlaf a peaoo on }«*t and boaouraMe tmni.'' 

Tb« addreai rras oypoeed by Mr ffoeridiA a«d Mr Qiry, the foraer of 
vboct taoeed an ameodoaofit, ’* afKoifybtp the ronrere of the Hnse, that 
toy farm of (orvmmeat In Traaee thonld bdoee Us Majesty to b* trem 
to peace; and Teqaeftiny that. actHny tahW all c o ua M e r a tkata of that 
sature> be vooM direct that an lannedlata neyceU U on rnlyht be eoteiedoo 
for the abore aolataty object” ' 

lit- Pitt then tofco In teydy j 

IIk tald^ ho prehicod the addrefi vbkh ho bhd the hoDOor of 
pTopcaing with very few trordat bccaoao be coocc i re d tbere 
could tuiTQ bceu no differeucc of opinion upon the aobject* 
He fortned thi* ophdon, both from adrcrthig to the nature of 
hji Mftjetty’a gnictoua comtnaniceUoo, from the litoatioo of 
the contending panic*, and from the cthtlng circnraitaocci of 
the war. 'NVhat wai mo*t calculated to confinn that opioioa 
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■was Ibc conduct' of tbe honourable gentleman himself* -who 
had just sat down, and who the preceding day, when he had in- 
troduced the present subject, after mature consideration, said 
he would not press the mortion of which he had given notice. 
He declared he was at a loss to understand what was at this 
time the honourable gentleman’s object ; it would seem that, 
Itad he followed his own inclination, there would and ought to 
have been no amendment, and yet he votes for that proposed. 
At the same time, too, he seems inclined to put the same 
construction on the meaning of the message and address that 
was intended to be conveyed by the amendment. It was really 
singular to observe the mode in which the question had been 
-tahen up ; to attend to the arguments which had generally been 
'Used. by gentlemen on 'the other side, and the conduct whicli 
they practically pursued. 

The address went to pledge the house to co-operate with bis 
. hlajesty on such measures as might tend to the obtainment of 
peace on honourable terms, aud stated that the house was satis- 
fied, that if a disposition to that effect was manifested on the 
part of the -enemy, his Majesty was inclined to meet it, by 
which tbe house would entertain a hope that peace might be 
concluded on honourable terms, and that, whetlier we should 
succeed in the object by his jMajesty’s readiness to meet that dis- 
position to ncgociatc, must depend altogether upon the terms. 
Y’hat said the amendment moved by the honourable gentleman ? 
It went a grcat,.deal furlbcr. It went to require his jMajesty’s 
ministers immediately to enter on that uegociation, whether they 
'should see that disposition manifested or not; or rather, whether 
they should -see that disposition affirmed or negatived by the 
enemy in the course of their conduct. Such was the nature of 
the amendment which had been suppotted by honourable gen- 
tlemen, who upon various occasions, with so much zeal, elo- 
'quence, and address, urged every topic to prove that ministers 
were responsible to tbe public for not having opened-a negoci- 
fition long ago, and that they should not wait until they saw 
- * ■ Mu Grey. 
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the driponUod to negocmto in the enemy t and now that nnnta- 
tera were coouDfi forward, with a declared rcadlaew on the part 
of hiB Mojwty to meet that diepoaition, they charged them with 
having abandoned ihair fonaer argomenta upon tbu aubjfct, to 
throw obftaclee in the way of hegociation, Thu waa the way 
in which they proved to the honae, and to the public, ibdr 
eajneatneaa for a negoaation for peace. The theme of ihe^ 
eloquence formerly was, that peace wav at all erenU deairahle, 
ao dewrablo that they cared not by whom it vrai obtained. The 
llteme of their eloquence at preaent waa, that mmiatera had 
abandoned all their former ajgumenta, and the whole of their 
conaiatency, by profeuing a readmoaa to meet the deaire of the 
enemy, if any encbdeaireahoold appear, to negociate for peace 
upon juat and honourable terma The purity of such ofpontion 
was not a anbject for bun to diKuaa. Gentlemen aeemed to 
triumph under the idea that they bad ducorered mconautency In 
the conduct of hii Majeaty'a mioutera , and they aeemed to trv* 
umpb aa if thU ioconiuteocy tuui been proved they afemed 
indeed to tnompb at the idea that they could unpreaa npon 
the house topics whreb might reatroio tbe object of c^octauoo. 
They seemed to rejoice that they bad found means to impede 
that peace whtch, on to many occatiooi, m the animation of 
their eloqaencc, and U»e candour of their nature, they declared 
to be the object which was neareat to their heaiU. They seemed 
to tnumph that, although the enemy might manii^t a dupo- 
eition to negociato for a peace, yet by tbe present miniiter a 
peace could not be concloded. Whether tuch a uiomph was 
founded upon pubbe virtue and patriotic principle, or was a 
trinrapb of a lets dignified nature, be alionld leave to others to 
determine, or, if they pleased, be would leave it to tbese gentle- 
men to determine for tlKhnselve*. 

W liat were the arcumstonccs wlilch bad been strenuously In- 
eitted upon by tbe supporters of the amendment, and porticn- 
larly by the honourable gemlemaD who apoke lost, in favour of 
that anujndmenlf He declared ho had not beard one word to 
that effect by way of argument j aa little had ho heard against 
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tlic nddress which he had the honour to move. He hieant he 
had not heard any thing from these gentlemen against their 
agreeing to the address; for the drift of their arguments went 
ag.ainst himself and tlic majority of the house, with whom he 
agreed in the whole course of the war, agreeing to the address. 
They endeavoured to prove tiint this address was perfectly .con- 
sistent with their arguments upon all former occasions, when the 
subject of the war was debuted, but perfectly inconsistent with 
the conduct of the majority of the house. This aiguincnt, thus 
singular in its nature, was founded upon neither more nor less 
than a total forgetfulness of every leadihg fact and ever)' lead- 
ing argument that had been brought forward since the commence- 
ment of this war, up to tlic momentnn w'hich he was speaking. 
These gentlemen applied all their objections, not to the con- 
duct of the enemy, but to the conduct of the executive govern- 
ment of this country. They, in the first place, bring forward 
an observation which lias again and again been confuted, that 
the war originated in the aggression of this country. 'J’bej', in 
the second place, v.'ish to (ix- ministers with having slated it to 
beau absolute 5iwc5'«// hoh to establisli a certain form of govern- 
ment in France, and tliat too in the ancient form, that ever- 
lasting w-arfare was declared against every other system, and 
that unless that object was obtained, it was to be a helium in- 
ientccinum. Thirdly, that between the slate of the present go- 
vernment of France and those that preceded it since the revo.» 
lution, there was no practical distinction so as to give us 
any security for peace until the ancient form be established. 
Fourthly, tliut the present form of government in France, in 
establishing a council of ancients, &c. was a trifling formal 
distinction. And lastly, tiint we had met, in the whole course 
of the v.'ar, nothing but defeats, disasters, and disgraces, with V 
the exception of a "few victories at sea. On each, of these 
heads it would be necessary, before he sat down, to make some 
remarks. i 

Upon the first point, 'be would not tread over the ground that^ 
hod been already so fully occupied, nor iiiiagiue that it was in 
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the power of any bonoumble gentlemiD prcwnt to re«oo ow 
the majority of the hoo»o to tbo-ponauioh, that the-warwi* 
not, m the meet empbatkal eetne of the word, defcMire on the 
part of this eonntry, and, at the earaciiicoe, the mo»t 
portent, In a general point of View, tfait crer wai orHiertatca, 
involTmg the interesU end woU-belng of Euj6pe,'nty,'of ail 
jnaokuid. • tyben that war wa» once cotuzoenced, it certainly be- 
\came a moat material qneftion, when they conld again look'fcrr 
peace ? The aoawcr conld not hot be, not until we have repelled 
unjoet aggreaaion, and proenr^ retaooabk bopea of future ao. 
canty. On the drat day of the preaant aeukm he bad atate^ 
to the bouie aome reaaon for being tatlt6ed with oor eSbrta.' 
lie ataled that be cootidend our edbrta ta an e:(ample to fnlure 
timet, aa well as a satbfictMm to oor own feellngvt as a soorde 
of comfort to etery lover of joatice, of good order, and of every 
thing that was respectable m aocte^, that the efforts of a grtat 
and a free people bad done so moch to stem tbe torreot with 
which all the dsHued world was threntraed to be ovrrvheltQhd. 
He staled forther, that be should have been hai>py If tbe war 
had ended In a tolal'dlsaoluuon of that ajstem wbicb bad been 
adopted our enemies. Ue stated also, that even dangeretu 
as these pnooifdes were, tbe war might be terminated even 
under tbe present form of thn government of France ; and'he 
obierred that tbe evils with which civil society bad been threat- 
ened by tbe principle on which thU war bad been earned on by 
our enetnlet, been In a greet degree defeated. \Vbeh ha 
waa hiked, why we exploded so moeb -of our blood 'and trea- 
Bure in tbe prosecutun of Uus'warf he woald answer, It was 
because our enemies gave oa do alternative but to baxard 
them. When he wai asked, what we had gained the Wa^f 
he would answer, -all that we unat have lost without it. ^What 
did tbe topporten of tbe amendment deihra tbe boose to do f 
Xhey asked porbament to take away all discretion from tbe 
exeentive po^er, and give a bond to the enemy that all further 
uffbrti sboold bo discontinued against them. These gentlemen 
wero not content that the Dccemry inference of tbe prin- 
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ioney to Vtlie:^^ :' 

:ivi-tlies|^ Aprinciples-T cpuld^ hot ; otherwise; -be ' certhin* ' 

' ,;:^gentieihehi’'atf,^ Of ^the. -session," de> ., . 

;;;■ blwihed .Violehtly-.ibn "ibe^p^ entering 'iutb-, a -hegtici- 

,;:j^*ti6n,/u;They!'Thigbt^o^ forward^ day/ after; day, their diffeis 
; . 'eplmotipna /hpont • that •' ;sbbjecti'-onb ; hfier /another, to - record 
•/ /their/prjnciplesHhaJ-^the asking always in "their/ , 

, %/tpni j ftvhhtAwe V had[ ! go t /bynthe;jvak ■ ; V 
^bdifise tyoiild ithihb waV not 'a very /candid or just hidde.ofpro- 
/;']^ceedlng4iV./.i-//;o:;;/ ' 
.v>; 4(:H6 .^p'uld '/next caU upoh -hhevBdpse to ;ihark ,1^ of 

;5;/}';^e>8€cohd/part, i: to' which .he;had;'Wvefted,:;pf .'the-argurnent of 
.//these/gehtlhihenv • I?ejiad said .tbab, the 'aggression dfthe tenehay 
/ >ph /‘f6rni'er,/.eyen unjust warsj in 

/d/y^hlcti dlUes had teehiattackedidr/territories seized, r or in which 
/■//iMy'df; the.,hsuat causes of ^ just war-, bad ajjpe'Elred ; . .but .;that the 
/'•jf:waTVpn/the/.p dueniy.was’ intimatety/conuected with 
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V>‘/feiBor6/df_,these’pj;idcip]es:could ,feach/',.-/-He said, /this principle . ' 
///v./»^uld, alldw;hdhest'/td;ahy, established gdyerhnaent ^^ , 

/•//while it-had.ahy force'to'rey8twiih;i';He hcifelt it . 

L/:dtb;l»,.,the;i^usp/of. the present' vyar,: and that, we;had;n^^ ■ 

. ;/\.,itut:thttt qf^'repellipg with! yigddr the, attack that Avas/made upon 
//' v ia«/ i -S^hie t'kaid- also /.there were, roahy,/ iri .>that; unhappy country 
-;v^:?anxio^ pf.'tl3at;pyin'ciple, .ari^ willing to ' 

/;/hp]^rate< with.r.us/fbrfthat/d^tructidn./ : ttie ju^t - . , ; 
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■ ihe /purpose "of .bfihgjng .the /War-, td’ *a /cbhclusidn; No nian ' • f 
%; i%^er.Wtempted.'id’, jefute ,this principle.upon the .authoflty 6^ 

' //itdaw/dfv-hatidnsjr/or/upb^ the piin'ciples ;of justice. 

. V ; /wished /ifor peace dri .hdnoufabie :gfouhds/ ^d as.fayourable; tp/ us ; , ; 

■ ,/./'/;U^''pdyBihlc/ ’’ Thic was yi’ ‘*KoV'ii<i a-uor, ■rnt«>n/?pirt' •'* ; 
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wiUj reipect to the gorernmeot of France loricad-of ttking 
thU on a Cur grooa^ it nt numUined bj genUexncn ob the 
other iide that be mabcd et a]l crentj to orertbrow the wbole 
government of France, end to eubstiinte ihe old m lU place, 
end eren that daj tra* quoted the phrm of Mgm hlnitcciMtst 
as applicable to tbe present war, a phrase which be bebeved was 
never pronoanced by any gCDtleman on that side of the bouse 
bot to repel a ro u repieseatatioo from iho other tide lie would > 
aay positlvoly for himself, be never used it^lbr kny other por- 
poje, and he-believod it was never so used by any other. Whed 
he stated that the govenimeot of France was bad m principle, 
he then said that even ander that govemnsent there were ctr- 
cumstXLUces that might compel na to treat for peace. Ha did 
not deny that he had admitted, nay coolended, that monarchy 
vru desirable for that country, and for the general interMt 
of mankind, bot the idea that be bad at any time made the 
notorarion of monarchy a tne yai »c», was so enUrtl) beyond 
all ho bad ever uttered upon the sob)cct, that be should not 
argoe it 

He was come to another pomt which had been a good deal > 
insisted npOD , vis. that if Ote executive governmeirt abould 
moke peace^ they were chargeable «itb a derebctiOD of thdr 
principle. Ilovr stood that polotf He said on former occa- 
noQS, thRt we coold not make peace until there was a reason* 
able expectation of aecnrily for Its cortinnance, and that, If 
fueb a eecnnty could be reasonably expected, then the ques- 
tion must depend npen llA terms. No, the qoestioa wds, did 
the enemy stand in such a titoatioo os to make that expec- 
tation of secniity reasonable, aiid vrill they shew a dbptJiltfon 
to negucuuel It was on these points onr condncl should be 
regulated. 

In considenog thet part of the subject, the next question 
vna, Ib there not a substantial difference between the former 
order of things in France, end Uie preseut order! Upon that 
subject gentlemen had argued os if the former mode of govern- 
ment was as good for our security m negociating as the present 
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like every other, must depend upon ail the circum- 
inight aticnd it. Gentlemen on the other side 
the terms Were right, the former government was 
ight have ticated with safely. He had said, he 
so, and of the former government he would say 
But \\hen he said, we should treat now because 
overnment might be safe, these gentlemen turned 
m, and contended, *' This is not the time in which 
fc in treating according to the minister’s own prin- 
" inconsistent with himself, he abandons his own 
icsc gentlemen, in Ihcir anxiety for his consist- 
it of the interest of their country, which was com- 
ir charge. Whether there was a groat difference 
situation of France at the present or at former 
he had denied the policy of attempting to negoci- 
jsiion into the detail of which he should not at 
; he -would icfcr to what he had said on that point 
-•y of the present session. He had said then that 
.go which had taken place in the form of their go- 
om the change which. had taken place with regard 
if calling fortli its supplies, and, above all, with re- 
■ange which had visildy taken place in the disposi- 
per of tlie people of that country, there was a 
pe that a peace might be concluded with them at 
nd this hope had not existed at any former period 
There were points in this argument which he knew 
a the other side would be disposed to contest ^ but 
e what it might, there certainly was a difference in 
1 of France at this moment from any other, period 
mmeucement of the war. Gentlemen should not 
i — he was not going to pronounce a panegyric on 
form of the government of that country. He only 
I'fferent from its former state, 
i en on the other side talked of an attack on 
of that country by some, and the defence of them 
night. Was it a mere slip of inadvertency, or did 
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they m«an It ihoold b« underitood that be wu to Iftrert the 
propctiUon, and »aj that be attacked the pnociplii of the 
French, and that tbew honoorable gentlemen were the defeadm 
of them 1 He would Iwce that to the cooler feffectioq of thew 
honoorable gentlemen. Whether they 'defended the conabto- 
tion of the French he knew not j be was not tbe’d^feD^er of it, 
except on a companaon with the former one. Tber^ vrere 
others in this conntry who certainly w^ro the deftnden of the 
French , those who professed to bo the fnanils of tiw French 
prlodplei, who adoptod and aeoaed them , win had attempted 
to introduce mto this coontiy jacobin namee and tenets, who 
had trodeavoured to reduce them into pmctice , who had tried 
to inbvert the constltatmo of England ; who bad Irtated with 
contempt the present form of goeemoient of France, because it 
bore too near a reaeinblance to some part of the consUtoboo of 
'Engl and ; who had expressed tfacur abbarrenre of it, becanee h 
was soppoeed to have some ULenees of ‘Bomethlng that was 
EngUili. Thu of itself proved to him the advantage the new 
coratitatiOD bad over any tbic^ which preceded it^ because it 
liad become the object of anger to tbete people, instead of being 
the theme of praise. But did any man mean acrioosl/ to assert, 
that no diSarenee had taken place? fthen the rights of man 
were folly acted upon, there was but one reprtaenUtivd body, 
containing in itself all powers IcgUlative, execaUve end judl- 
dsl, the only lawful center from wbicb emiy thing w« to pro- 
ceed. The new consdtatiua was a complete disclaimer of that 
wild and delosire tbeoiy. It was fonoded on expeneriee as far 
as it went. They had admitted the falsebood of the doctrine of 
perfect eqoa^. Th^ bad admitted (Tor be was not afroJd of 
the word) of artificial dutmctlona, ahlcb fastened and to- 
gether the mass of society. They had endeavoured to repair 
the brcacbcs of their former iy»tom,asyxtem ofpure democrat; 
a system which united In it all the borrors of other systems, with- 
out tbfe advantage of eitber. Instead of having one popular as- 
ttabty, where the sudden and onconlrolled gusts of passion sub- 
dued the -reason} instead of thal condition la which the wisest 
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man was jundertlie coiitrol, and subject to the cOftection, fury,, 
and jcenzy, of a mob ; instead of being subject to the violence and; 

■fury 6f a lawless rabble, they ht^d arrived at one point that would 

■ be useful' to tliem, .they had' laid .hold of one of the. elements 
which contribute to form, a social state for man,— a mixed form 
of government. They had separated the legislative from the 

' .executive part. .They had formed two houses of legislature, and 
\ had ,50 far' imitated what .contributed sb much to the excellency 
Of bur constitution.. “Were these points to be got rid of , by 
.quaintly calling the two houses of legislature old and young 
. gentZe/nenj . as he had heard them called ? The thing in plain 
English. was this ; they had now two houses of legislature instead 
of one popular assembly. They had now an executive govern- > 

; ment, sepamte froth the legislative. These points constituted a 
: :>dlfference between their present form of government. and that Of 
, a pure democracy. Whether their/preserit government, wds a . 

machiqe that .would last for a great length of time, he would, ^ 

' hot pretend. to decide; he was not presumptuous enough even to- ■ 

., ^688. Me only, said they were sb far wise -when they preferred 
' • , experience to theory, Nothing that, the most ingenious artist 
... V had designed at once, could iii, his- mind be equal in utility, ap- 
^ plication, and excellence, to that frame, of government arising 
. .from the adoption of gradual improvements naturally suggested 
from time to time in the course of events, and which was the result. ; 

,< of the experience pf ruarikind, in the course of ages.. ■ ,, 

; , ., . But after all,. he would ask, if he. had rested all his security oh > 

the fornii of government lately adopted in France ? .Gentlemen 
. . had said, that he had insisted that the former government -of that 
, .xount^ was not capable of . maintaining ' the usual, relations of 
. .peace and amity with other powers, and.,that now he eyaded that'- • 
question. How had he conducted, himself upon that point?- , 

, ;Had he .ever denied, . that even then the go.vernrnent of France . 

, .jWas, to, tally incapable of being treated with ? . No such thing;, he 
; . had thought that to cbmpel the government of this cotuitry to 
' ; , treat .with .France under all the circumstances, inexpedient 

■ . bn our.part, and because the propositions brought forward , by 

■'r " '■■■ '■ ' '-,3 . .. : 
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EtnUBDiet, on lb, olb" '*'7 1““- 

tlon,, leading- to no >»t to 

conclude In the .O^tr'^' con.ldeTlng tie rituaton 

of the enemy, w,iinu‘ 

then dapcittcn, b”‘ ‘*■'>”8'" “f 

the elet,, of tie rren"’','"'*' "8*^ *" op,nit,on.( 

He mu.t an-er, be “J' <>■■' 

Fnmce miuld ccn.ul' 

further to diiturh the “f Europe, end by egreclng to 

, , , . nns Rt thWtlme, and he mainuined that 

jQSt and equitable tc 

e /-.]#- cea wea 10 aoco asttuaCton as not to enable 

the Btntc of their nnan 

. , h looGpr Id the coutrtt vnthODt otter rum 

them to proceed ma< ........ 

. _ sutnect Indeed bad already been amply 

to themaelvet Thu, ^ ^ , , . , ^ 

, , . .ditioool artminoot, be deairod only to call 

diBcoMed Aianad., ,, , , 

, , ,iat bed pasecd mthln ibcs© few treeks i ho 

their altcoUon to wl , , 

led to the d ni gON"en3ment, and to 

T^.. ^ f .L If aocb were their exhausted stale, 

the infoDt ocLi of the ... , . . . 

, , , . „ , pposed (fwu they would aoon again be in- 

It could hardly be su*^*^ ^ ^ . 

_ . , contest. The*e arcumttancet, which be 

ellned to reme the , ,, j l v , j 

, ^ . . rare almost all new, and ts be had endea- 

had just menUoned, s _ , , , .... 

, 7 diflerent from any that liad bitberto oe- 

vonrod to prove, vet , , . . «. 

_ , Imagine that there was surbcient lecmity 

enrred Some mighl , , , , , , . , 

. . they codu not then deny that there was 

before that penod 

more at this time , , . , , i » 

, e speech of the honotiTahie genttemao wbo 
Another part of th , , , , . 

miely matenal to be attended to lie had 
spoke last was exUt, . , , . ^ , 

ubat tbe -war bad been to ua a scene of dii> 
beon pleased to say, I . , . 

^ scept m the Initancca of sea engagemenli 

asters and defeats, e , , , , , , , , , 

_ , nt which that honourable centiPiDaD bad 

That was the occoo - ^ j 

, , B effect of oor exertions He said we ban 

pleased to give of lb , ... t e 

, disasters, with only the exception of a few 

met with nothrag but , , , / . , . 

5 brought out a cold parrnthesla With respect 

nstancea, t n Whatl Could an Lngluhman speak 

to oor •(» cngageiw^^^ element peculiarly object of 
ig yg *“P®^rjonty abich formed tl>o darlli g pnde and 
atleo ? o a supe ^ xUa^ such an observation should come 
bonoor of the coUntr* 
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fr-m that honourable gentleman was extraordinary indeOd. But 
was it true ? AVas there ever a war in which this country could 
boast of so many successful candidates for fame and glory? 'Was 
there ever a war in which the British character had been ren- 
dered more exulted, or in which those of our land as well as our 
sea service had achieved more military fame, from the highest 
in command to the lowest attendant? Had the honourable gen- 
tleman forgotten what the British had done in Holland and in 
Germany, and was the laurel not their due as much ns if their 
efforts, in conjunction with others, ])ad been successful? Was 
nothing to be said in .praise of disappointed valour ? Had the 
son forgotten ibc service of his father? Had that honourable 
gentleman forgotten what was accomplished by Sir Charles Grey 
in the West Indies, or did he feel no’ pride or gratitude to that 
illustrious officer for his conduct upon that sersdee ? Nor did he 
agree with that honourable gentleman in considering the present 
war in other respects so disastrous to this country, even suppo- 
sing it to end as it now was. Let him look at the three different 
.points that wc had gained in the present contest; hlartinique, 
Cape Hichola Mole, and the Cape of Good Hope; and then let 
him ask himself, whether they were not the most important that 
could fall into our hands? These points would shew whether 
the war was so very disastrous to us as the honourable gentleman 
had stated, and this w'ould lead the house to reflect whether, as 
we had means in our hands, we had hot reason to expect, if true 
to ourselves, to bring tbe war to a successful and honourable 
terminaliou. 

As to the discretion which gentlemen seemed so unwilling to 
give executive government upon this occasion, he must desire 
that the house would not interfere with it in the course of the 
negociation, if they chose to attach to-government any responsi- 
bility for what they were about' to do. . But if the amendment 
and the advice of its promoters were adopted, the discretion of 
government would be entirely taken away, and the responsibility 
would be doubled. All that was to be done must be done with 
a view to the relative situation of the enemy. The honourable 
gentleman said that ministers would have a loop-hole, and that 
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they would creep out of It, end, after protnUIng to nigodate, 
carry otj the vrar. H© would eay tUtai, Uot if hU Mejeity bad 
reason to beliere there was a disposition in the enemy to nego* 
mate, his M^esty would meet that desire, and endeavour to 
Tender it effectoalr This address neither precluded hU Miyesty 
from entering Into a negociaUon immediaiely, dot did It Mod 
him to make it In any form. He would lay again, tins most be 
left to the discretion of the txecotlre gorenunent. It was said 
that they allowed only the present order of things to-be loch a» 
they might treat with, and that they might snppose no other 
equally competent; consequently If another change were to take 
place, they should bd Just where they were. That, howerer, 
was not altogether the case. The permanency of tha present 
gotemment of France dOM not now, asfonn^rly^ao mneb corn- 
woct Itself with the pannaneacy of a treaty of peace. Formerly 
tha iQceec^oh of parties was so rapid and so violeot* that this 
eooniry making peace with one, would hare been snSclent ret* 
ton for the other party to set it oalde , bnt considenog the altos- 
tion to which France was redoced,.Do nan conld prel^d to say 
it vonld be policy In any other set of men wbo’might come into 
power, to nject a treaty 6 ( peace coucloied with the present 
rulers. If it were asked, what be would do were the same rnise* 
ruble state to recur, which gave rise to the present contest, he 
should attswer, that were bd In poeseasioo of the means, be would 
ogam earnestly copjore the botiso end the country to repel'lhe 
utmost attack, as thoy had done before. 

Mr, Pitt concluded with observing, that neither the farm of 
government of Frooce, nor the nreomstonbes which subsisted 
formerly, were any longer the cause of preTentlng a negociation 
between France and this connliy, and that the whole question of 
peace must depend on the terms. For this reason be should 
vote for the address wtudi be bad proposed. to the bouse as a 
proper meesure lutbcpretootcoqjunctureofaffiiira, and of coarse 
against tha amendment, as a measure intended to defeat tha 
Direct of the address. 

Tbe iBKSdmCDt wu n ef adred, aad tbs odftflsl address pacW, wltbMi 
a dhhtoe. 
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December lO, 1795. 

The order of the day being moved, for the third reading of the bill for the 
better security of his Majesty’s Jierson and government against treasonable 
and seditious practices, - 

Mr. Pitt rose hs soon as Mr. Tox had spoken t 

t 

After the many important discussions, which for some days 
past have successivelj engaged your attention, it would ill be- 
come me to occupy much of your time at this advanced period 
of the debate ; but having had so large a share in bringing for- 
vvard these bills, it is necessary that I should shortly advert to 
the arguments advanced against them by gentlemen on the other 
side. And first, I will take notice of the general objections, be^ 
fore I enter into the detail of the measures. 

There is one circumstance, in which I agree with the right ho- 
Snourable gentleman who has just sat down, that these bills form an 
important crisis in the history of this country. The crisis is not 
less important than whether the king, lords, and commons, in- 
vested with the constitutional power of the country, and acting 
for the protection of the whole, shall unite to repel the attacks 
of those, who have proclaimed themselves the enemies of the 
constitution, and who now, under the pretence of exercising its 
^privileges, are busied in carrying on the hostile designs which 
formerly they openly avowed, and which they have never since 
abandoned. There are two reasons from which I am apt to 
“ thitik that this crisis is determined. On this day a boldness of 
language and vehemence of assertion have been employed in 
arraigning the bills, w'hich go beyond the bounds of parliamen- 
tary usage, and almost beyond the expressions of the English 
language. One gentleman in a speech apparently studied, 

, with a great deal of prepared and elaborate attack, has called 
these, infaixal bills, and has used terms^which, if meant to eba- 
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racteriic tbcwe bllli, w«rtf too hyperbol^ for' the dJmeioM of - 
practical exEggenUion. Another honburBbIo'gentIemair*,'wl3’ 

has always been tiwcbanipioa oxclosively of the dwDOOTtic pert : 

of iho British confititutioii, ha» said,’ that if ho wai by ruak’^ 
titled to demand an audience, bo would bowcli tlw king to ei- 
^ that power Tcalod in him the conititutidn, of pnttin|; - 
ncgatlTO on these bilU. 'Wball does the honodrable g«lleman . 
think it would be decoroui In agraTe.bereditaiy coDDaeDbr of 
the crown, to go to hU Majeity with' hi* edTice to reject Wie 
bill*, which are to be oSerod to Wm Tiy the other two bVatichte 
of the legislature, aa a teatimoDy of thdr coD eo r n for the saie^ 
of hi* royal peraou, and which comprehend a talaUry 'enactiiient 
in support of their own contthnlional right* ? That bon ourahie 
gentleman has gone to far as to taj, that snch a counsellor would 
receiTO Immortal honour by such adrice^ The right hooburablc 
gentleman who spoke lastf, would adritc hb M^csly not’lo put • 
his tkegatlre on tire billi, but Immedbtaly to dissolve hb'p^la* 
meet, vbkh he said was bb eoostitationsl right, ' It cenalnly 
Is part of the power and prerogadve of the crowh, to dlinolre' 
the parlrement: but there has been a Ume when that right ho* 
nourable gentlemad was not qultii so wall cdoTineed that such* 
dissolution was an' onquesUonable ex er cb e of a just preibgatiTe ; 
on the contrary, when the loud Voice of the people was heard 
from all quarters, about .twelre year* ago,' ngainst a porlkular 
public measure, that honourable gentlezoan not only questioned 
tho consUtutioual right to dbaoHo In such cittumstancos, but 
branded the dissolution which took' place, as perf^ly Unconsti- 
tutiontiL If his M^esty should base adrisers that would giVe 
such counsel, I shall only aay, that they will not be tboso''wh(> • 

Em in Ibc habit of glrlng hi* Msjes^ adricc, aznl nri risponslble - 
for the' advice they gWe. ' 

A strong proof -to me that the crisb to which 1 have refertW. 

Is detonnlned, is the d'lfferent language which I now find to be 
held by the right honourable g»Ueman+,' Ho has no lon^ 

♦ Ur.BheiVUa, , fMr.Firt. 
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any hopes to prevent the bills from being enacted, but he trusts 
to the people in order to have them speedily repealed. I am 
glad to find that the right honourable gentleman is become so 
■far a convert to the system of moderation, that he looks to 
sec how many he can bring to concur with him in endeavouring 
to procure the repeal of the bills, if they should pass into 
laws, and not with how many he may think it prudent to re- 
sist their operation. I am glad to find that this doctrine of 
resistance, on which so much stress was laid in an earlier stage 
of the business, is not at this time uppermost in the mind of 
the right honourable gentleman. I trust that the avow^al and 
justification of this doctrine will not sink deeper in the minds 
of any part of the community, and produce that impression 
which such a principle is calculated to make on violent and un- 
enlightened minds. Should their ignorance be misled and their 
passions inflamed, di-cadful indeed may be the consequences 
on their future conduct. I trust that the danger incurred 
to the public peace, will operate as a warning to prevent gen- 
tlemen from rashly and hastily broaching doctrines in the 
heat of debate, which may produce the most pernicious cflfecls 
on the minds of others, long after their better judgment and more 
mature deliberation have eradicated them from their own. 

Having noticed these general topics, I proceed now more 
particularly to consider the nature of the present bill. The sub- 
ject resolves itself into two points. 1 shall first advert to that 
part of tlie bill, which aflects the existing law of treason ; and 
secondly, ±0 tlic particular species of misdemeanour to which the 
bill is -calculated to apply. First, the bill makes a conspiracy 
to do any thing that may leud to the king’s death, to maim 
or to do him any species of bodily injury, to restrain and im- 
prison his person, or to seek to make him "alter, by force, the 
measures of bis government, a substantive treason. These by 
the statute of the 25lh of Edward III, are -only made overt 
acts, of compassing and imagining the king’s death. By the 
present bill they are made direct and substantive treasons. 
By the other part of the bill it is made . treason to levy war/ 

A a3 
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to overawo the legbUtare. TIw right honoonblo pnUtBm 
hii aiked, might oot the people attempt to loflaince the de- 
cUIon of the legialnture by tbe fdree of opinkin* l^'lha rio- 
lence of prayer? He forgelt that the bill doe* tK>t predtido 
kho people from any peaceable and legal mode of bnngiag fijr- 
trard their opinion, In order to lafioence tbe •entiment* of 
tbe le^alattiroi that it doe* notlntcrfno with their righb^or 
preTcnt tbcm from canrylog to their irproentatiTe*, in decent 
and orderly Ungangq, their eenee of public meatuie*. 'Tbe 
treaaoQ deicribed by the UD attached only to thoM wbo levy 
war in order to oTertwe the legitlalure. Will the honour'* 
able gentleman contend, that levymg war ha* -any connexion 
with that mode oT cxpreulog ofdnlon, which b mtended to 
inSuence the proceedings of a legwlatiTe body ? Tbe ngbt 
bonoarable geatleamo object* to the preamble, wb!eb, by tbe 
by, he »eema n6t to have read. — [Mr. Fox exprewed *diD« 
indignation at tbi* charge.] I do not that the rigbf bo- 

soorable gentleman ooght to baTS read the preamble a* part of 
hi* speech , bat nodoobtedly be eeem* not to bare attended 
to the latter part of that preamble. He *ald, that be lihed 
no preamble, which did not state truth. He affirmed, that 
the preamble made tbe attack on bit M^esty the foundatloa 
of the bm, and contended, that tboogb the bd! purported to 
bo for the tecnnly of tdi Ma^ty^a pencD, and tbe presefv^- 
tloD of his govemmeot, it did not, in fret, tend to give to 
either any additional fcconiy. If tbe right honourable gentle* 
jimn bad gone frrtber, icd read the latter part of tbe pream* 
l>y, ha- wcaJd hera haad^ that ie was aai *7 aarrasad asd 
confined as be has desenbed ) that It stated not only tbo attack 
on his Majesty, ea the groond of the bill, but also the seditious 
speeches end pnbUcatfon* of eriWuposod penou*. 

In opposition to tbe right bonoorablo gentleman, I maintain, 
that the provisions of the blU are calqilatrd to give greater seen* 
li^ to hi* Majesty's person and government, end that the groands 
stated in the preamble, are commensurate to all the objects 
which the bin he in Tieir. In oil thD«, when the penin of 
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the sovereign has been supposed to be> endangered, a law of 
this nature has been passed. We are not now, for the first 
time, bringing forward a speculative act, of the probable con-i 
sequences of which we" cannot pretend to judge, but we are 
-copying the wisdom of our ancestors — we are adopting the sa- 
lutary precautions of former times. Acts, of which this is a 
transcript, were passed in the reigns of queen Elizabeth, and of 
'Charles the Second. lElizabeth has been reproached as an ar- 
bitrary princess. It is certain that her life was threatened from- 
many quarters. But how far is the charge that this act is a 
weak and inefficient measure, consistent with the description 
which has been given of her characteri If she was an arbitrary 
princess, it surely is not likely, that where her own preserva* 
iion was concerned, she should adopt measures inadequate to 
■the purpose. The parliament of Charles the Second has been 
accused with making many sacrifices to the throne. It is not, 
therefore, probable, that in the excess of their loyalty, and the 
superabundance /of their zeal, they should have neglected to 
put a sufficient guard around the king's person. Thus does 
the reasoning of those gentlemen, so far at least as concerns 
the efficacy of the measure, retort upon themselves. Such 
laws having passed in different periods of our history, and ha- 
ving in no instance been found insufficient, we have a strong, 
and well-grounded presumption that they are well calculated 
to afford security to the person of the sovereign. They apply 
■directly the penalties of treason to that species of offence against 
the person of the sovereign, to which, before, they could, only 
have circuitously been brought to attach. They constitute 
substantive treasons, acts which before.could only have been 
-brought to prove the criminal intention. But an instance yet 
fresh in our memories, and which made too deep an impres- 
sion on the house to be easily forgotten, will best illustrate 
the proposition. Supposing the person who threw the stone at 
his Majesty, on his way to parliament, to have been discover- 
ed and brought to trial, he would not have wanted au able and 
eloquent advocate to have pleaded, “ that by throwing the stone 
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he had no mtentlon of teriouily injoring ths p6r»on of the *o- 
■v^gn , that be vu actuatod by no deliberate, mahclou* 

-pete i that he was earned away by the impabe of the moment; 
that he meant, by throwir^ Ibo atone, only. to mark more 
atrongly that aenbment of Indignity to hit Majeety, wWefa ex- 
cited the clamoun of disapprobation among the BQrronndlng’ 

nJdtado, end to expreai hts own feeUogt of resentment from 
the continoance of the war.** It b possible (I do not say tbatJ 
it would bo juabfiod by the toond constructiem of the law) eten 
that inch * defence, dressed np with mgenmty, end enforced 
with the eloquence with which it wonld not fail to bo supported, . 
might induce an honest jury to pronounce a rcrdict of icqittal. 
ITie intention of thu b'lll U to cut off the possibility of such 
a defence bext^ made m exteouadon of such an act, to rem^ 
from the offender all hopes of escape by labtcrfugo and eTit» 
Sion, and by ma k in g the remedy more simple, to diouDith the 
danger. 

Bot it was said, why not make a new doclaialory lawl It ; 
was necessary that the present should be an enacting and not ■ t 
declaratory law, because it only made that which was already 
treason by the statute of the 95tb of Edward Jlf. treason un- 
der another branch, nod to be laid in a different manner in the 
indictment. As to the present bill making new treasons, which 
wrre.not before known to the law of Engladd, In coptradic- i 
tioc to so injnrious au assertioa lot me refer to tbo most grave 
and respectable aatbontlei, to the writings of Lord Hale, and 
Sir Matthew Foster. These learned and Tcnerablc jodgos have 
^ven a histoTy of tbe different slatotea of treason, accompanied 
with their own comments.- The obgect of the present hill is 
dearly to define tbo tree meaning of the old law, which is now 
only to bo drawn out of a long series of judknal cxpositiQDS. [ 
It is m order to guard against all ambiguous and doubtfuljn- 
torpretatloQ, at a time when it may bo necessary to provido 
against- a positiro and Immedmlo danger, ilurt^not such bo i 
felt to be tbe case, when a doriog attack has so recently been 
made on tbo pcjton of hit Uajes^, and_ when the instance of i 
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the precise danger against which the bill is directed,, has hap- 
pened under our own eyes, and at the door of parliament ? 
-The bill also makes an attempt to overawe the legislature, high 
treason. Is it necessary by any long deduction of argument to 
prove the necessity of such a precaution at a moment, when there 
exist societies hostile to the authority and existence of parlia- 
ment ? Those societies, meeting under the specious pretext of 
parliamentary^ reform, and the right of petitioning, have em- 
ployed a language which sufficiently shews how far these were 
their real objects. They declared that the five hundred and 
fifty-eight gentlemen of St. Stephen's chapel may go about their 
business. They took every opportunity to vilify the character of 
the legislative body, to express their contempts of its authority, 
and to^ shew how much they were disposed to usurp its func- 
tions, and, if possible, to annihilate its existence. 

The right honourable gentleman has dealt much in general 
topics of declamation. He said that he had never found that 
the lives of princes had been safe in proportion to the sangui- 
nary laws and the severe punishments %vhich had been instituted 
for their protection. I must remaik, that the present is no 
new sanguinary law, that it creates no extraordinary severity 
of punishment. If the right honourable gentleman thinks that 
the person of the sovereign is not rendered safer by the pu- 
nishments which the daw has devised for his protection, 'this 
argument goes to repeal all the existing laws of treason. But 
he chooses to appeal to the testimony of experience, and to 
the example of former periods of the history of this country. 
He asks whether, notwithstanding the excessive loyalty of the 
parliament, and the extreme vigour of the laws, there were not 
some real plots ih the reign of Charles the Second, besides the sham 
plots that were brought forward to serve a particular purpose? 
That in the course of that reign' the parliament made many 
shameful concessions, I am ready to admit ; but I can by no 
means allow that it was a blind iudiscriniinating spirit of devo- 
tion to the monarch which gavd rise to the act, of which this 
bill is the counterpart. Neither can I allow that these persons 
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^ho were concerned In effectiDg the ratoretion, left princJplei 
altogetbor out of tbeir tieir^ tbocghj-pcrbips, 'Uie 7 neglected lo 
employ v)m© prociutions which it wooIdheTO been wi« and pro- 
per to hive adopted. In order toprore tbai'aome regard wa» had 
to principlee In the oct of the rettoiadon, it U only necessary to 
refer to the hiitory of the tuncv^ and to the porsoin contemed 
in that erent, Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and those vbpwerQ 
connected with him, were not men entirely iodiBerent aboat 
the Engloh constitution, or likely to be parties in a transao- 
tion, where its principles were entirely left out of contempla* 
^QD. But with respect to this particular act, we hare the san^ 
tioD of tbe Tenerable name of Seijeant Maybard, who was one 
of the persons then employed In framing the bill for tbe secori^ 
of his majesty's person. Immediately after tbe • restoration, 
this truly constitutional lawyer said, *^That except for that 
event iie bad been on the eve not only of inrvirlDg lawyers, 
bnt the laws.*— {Mr. PiU waa reminded that these words were 
spoken not after tbe restoration, but after tbe rerolnUoa}-.-! ed« 
mlt my error— these words were spoken after the revolgtlon | 
and is It likely that the Tenerable person, who, dorii^ tbe 
coarse of a long and bonoorable life, bad preserved his attach- 
ment to tbs coQsdtnUon, sboold bare so entirely forgotten its 
spirit, or departed fhim its principles In framing that bill, 
so frequently referred to in the dfaciusinn f But I will uk 
the right honoarablo gontleman, does be attribute the plots 
in tbe time of Cbtrles tbe Second, to tbe adoption of new 
,Iaws, and tbe onosaal fiererity of pooubmenls ; lor does be not 
jajher eltrdhnle them to the j^>«ted breacha of law commit- 
ted by that monarch, and to the oUempts which be made, at 
different periods of hts reign, to pivern wilboot a parliament ? 
Among hu other nllosions to history, tbe right bonoorahle gen- 
tleman refers to the reign of Robespierre. He askr, whether 
that tyrant derived any security from the system of terror 
which be employed as tbe engine of bis g o vernm en t, and whicb 
be supported by a large XTufttaiy force ? I appeal to the houK, 
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how far this allusion . can, with any propriety, apply to the pre- 
sent discussion? I appeal to ihe house, how far the question — 
whether a lawless, wanton, and barbarous system of proscrip- 
tion and carnage, is calculated to afford security to the tyranny 
from which it originates ? — can possibly bear a. comparison v/ith 
the effect of those regulations, which we are now employed in 
enacting for the security of his Majesty’s person, who is the 
object of the affections of his people, and for the preserva- 
tion of ihht government, which is the best pledge for their 
happiness ? 

I shall now very shortly advert to the second part of the 
.bill, which relates to misdemeanours. The first question is, 
'whether, in any possible case of misdemeanour, transportation 
is a punishment which ought to be left to the discretion of the 
court? Misdemeanours are undoubtedly of very different sorts, 
and unless they can be marked out and graduated by some scale 
of legislative regulation, it is necessary, that, in arljustiug the 
punishment, something should be left to discretion. The mis- 
demeanours against which the present bill is directed, are of the 
most serious description. They are those offences which are 
productive of the worst consequences, which militate against 
the welfare of the whole community, wiiich are calculated to 
disturb the order, and interrupt the tranquillity of ’society. If 
we look to the ordinary operation of )aw', and compare the 
species of misdemeanours described in this bill, with other 
offences which are at present punishable with transportation, I 
appeal to the house whether those offences, either in point of 
moral guilt, or of public danger, are to be compared to the 
acts against which this bill is calculated to guard. - The right 
honourable gentleman has descanted on the -hardship of the 
sentence of transportation, and talked of the compassion due 
to individuals, who, from having been placed in a better situa- 
tion of life, had been doomed to experience its rigours. That 
it is a.sentence at all times severe in its operation I canifot but 
admit; and that it becomes more peculiarly so when the per- 
son who is its object, has been placed in a respectable and 
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comforttble iitnation. TbM •och a perion Bioold be cotnpetlod 
to abandon the wdety to which he bad been accaatomed, 
for companloDB of a -very different deecnpUnn , tbatheiboold 
be doomed to relmqmtb faU native land, and tbe comfbrU of 
hia iituaiioD, and condemned to associate with tbe ndnt and 
vilest of tnanklnd, U a consideration vbicb moit natoraDy 
intprcM every mind with compaseion. Bnt wbile ire feel com« 
passion for the individoai, we moet recollect, that, as legitla* 
tors, there U a doty which we owe to the pubho paramonnt to 
every other consideration. We most recollect, that if tbe pn- 
nubment rises in proportion to the situation wbkfa tbe IndM'* 
dual held in aoaety, and that if onr pity is more strongly ex* 
cited &om the coasldemtion of these adventsges be has 
felted, so also ts the enorml^ of the crime aggravated by tbe 
same cooslderatkon , and be who, being placed m a respectable 
end comfortabk fitoatioD, enbjecti blmself to the pecaltses of 
law, wanting tbe tamptadon to err, wants also the apology for 
offence If the ignorant and oDenlightened lodividoali tbe 
blind and deluded Instrametit, is doomed to puaishment for 
the enme which, from tbe InsimcUon or tbe example of olhert, 
he has learned to regard as a virtoe, with wbat sentimenti most 
we look to the master workman, who p e i werts tbe advantages 
of education, abuses the (alenU of nature, and employs tbe 
very distinctions wUicb be derives Irom tbe present order of 
eociety, u means of attack against the existence of soaety it- 
self) I have only to caB upon tbe bouse, to consider what it 
tbe descriptkm of oOrace against which the ponkhment is 
directed It is not to aj^ly twice to tbe offence that may 
have previously been committed, bot to tbe second Instarice of 
offence after conviction Au ol^ecbon was started, that the 
species of crimes comprobeoded ander tbe present bill, was of 
ft descnptloo, of the nature of which It was not within tbe pro- 
vince of a jury to Judge- My honourable friend (the attomey- 
general) stated to tbe booto what b hb own practice He 
bos alwi^ left to the Jury to decide, abetber tbe mnocant 
cause assigned was the real motive of tbe action bnt hi itatmg 
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this, he slated not only that mode of practice which is conform- 
able to the liberality of his own Ecnliments, but which is sanc- 
tioned by the liberal spirit of the laws of England. There is 
no legal piivilcgc which may not be made the pretext to cover 
the must illegal actions. I must particularly remark, in order 
to obviate misrepresentation, that nothing is made a crime by 
the present bill whicli wjus not before criminal, and subjected 
to a severe punisbment by the common law of England, 

After what I have already said, I have nothing farther to add, 
us I conceive tlic present bill to bo supported on the plainest 
and simplest grounds on which any legislative provision was 
ever ofi'ered to the house. 


TtictjiU wac cncrrvnuls read a lliinl time and pa'i'^cd. 


February It?, 1796. 


^TF.^^lli^llrcad Iia\in^: movod the second reading of the labouvcrs’ wages 
hill, and the motion hting seconded by hir. lloncywooil, 

Mu. Pitt said, that not observing that gentlemen were pre- 
pared to deliver their EcntinientG on the present bill, he could 
not give asilent'YOtc upon a question of so much importance, 
and at the same time of so much delicacy. In the interval 
which had taken place since the first reading of the bill, he had 
paid considerable attention to the subject, and endeavoured to 
collect information from the best sources to which he bad ac- 
cess. Tlie evil was ccrtainlv of such a nature os to render it of 
importance to find out a proper remedy; but the nature of the 
remedy involved discussions of such a delicate and intricate 
nature, •Uiat none should be adopted without being maturely 
weighed. TJic -present situation of the labouring poor in this 
country, was certainly not such as could be vdshed, upon any 
principle, either of humanity, or policy. That class had of late 
been exposed to hardships which they all concurred in lament- 
ing, and were equally actuated by a desire to remove. He 
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%oold not argae ho» f«r tlie -cotopemon of the itate of U* 
bourcT, relieved u it had boeo hy a daplay of beoc&eoca never 
•ufpaieed at any period, vnth tbo ttato of thu claw of tho conv* 
ttumly in former Utnet, wee joet, tboogh he ww convinced 
that the representaUona were exaggerated At any rate, the 
compansoM were not accurate, becaute they did not einhtace 
a compreheialvo vievr of tho relative tiloatloo*. He gave tho 
honourable gentleman* ample credit for ha good iotcntloia In 
bringing tbe pretent bill into parlieatent, though be ntaairnid 
that its provaioia were toch as it would be impoUtic, upon tho 
whole, to adopt , and thoa^ they were adopted, be berieved 
that they would be found to be londequate to the purpotet 
which they prupoaed. | 

Tho authority of a veiy eminent calculator, Dr. Price, bad 
been adduced to shew the great advance that had taken place on 
every article of fubststence, compared with the slow increase of 
thewageiof labour But tbe statement of Dr PneewaserroneobJ, 
aa be -campared tbe earomgt of the labourer at tbe period when 
tbecompariaou it fnstltated, with the price of prDnilcms,end the 
eartnngs of tbe labourer at the present day, with the price of 
the same artidss, without adverting to tbe change bf eixeum- 
•tancea, and to the difTerence of proviviODS. Corn, whjdi was 
then almost tho only food of tbe laboortr, w« now supplied by 
cheaper lubstitotloos, and it was unhur to conclude that the 
wages of labour were so far from keepmg pace with the pnee of 
provisionSfbecause they could no louger purebase tbe some qoan 
tlty of ao article, for wbidi the labourer had no longer thesame 
demand Tbe simple question now to be considered sras, wbe^ 
ther the remedy fo^ tbe evil, which was admitted In a certain 
extent to exut, was to be obtained by giviug to tbe JostKcstba 
power to regulate the price of lidxjur, and by etidesvourlng to 
establish by autbonty, what would bo much better accotophshed 
by tbe tinaaiiited operatton of principles f 

It was unnecetsary to argue the general expediency of any 
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legislative interference, as the principles had been perfectly re* 
cognized by the lionourable gentleman, himself.- The most cele- 
brated writers . upon political economy, and.the experience of 
those States where arts had flourished the most, bore ample 
testimony of their truth. They had only to inquire, therefore, 
.whether the present case was strong enough for the exception, 
and whether the means proposed were suited to the object in- 
tended ? The honpurable gentleman imagined that he had on 
his side of the question the : support of experience in this coun- 
,try,‘ and appealed to certain laws upon tlie statute book, (in 
confirmation of his proposition. . He did not find himself called, 
upon to defend the principle of these statutes, but they were 
certainly introduced for purposes widely different from the ob- 
ject of the present bill. They were enacted to guard the in- 
.dustry.of the country from being checked by a general combi- 
nation among labourers ; and the bill now under consideration, 
was introduced solely for the purpose of remedyihg the inconve- 
niences which labourers sustain from the disproportion existing 
between the price of labour, and the price of living. 

: .He had the satisfaction to hear the honourable gentleman ac- 
knowledgei that if the price of labour could be made to find its 
own level, it would he much moje desirable than to assess it by 
arbitrary statute, which in the execution was liable to abuse on 
the one hand, and inefficacy on the other. If the remedy suc- 
ceeded according to the most sanguine expectations, it only 
established what would have been better effected by principle ; 
and if it. failed, on the one hand it might produce the severest 
oppression, and on the other encourage the most profligate idle- 
ness and extra-yagance. Was it not better' for the house then to 
cqnsider the operati'oh of general principles, and rely upon -the 
effects of their unconfined exercise? Was it not wiser to reflect 
, what ; remedy , might be, adopted, at once more general in its 
principles, and more comprehensive in its object, . less excep- 
tionable in its example, and less dangerous in its . application? 
They , should look to the instances where interference had shack- 
led industry, and where , the best intentions have often produced 
■■ ■' ■ 3 ' ' ■ ’■ 
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Uw m«t pemicicrai cffecU, It -was bdeed bo rootl oUard bt- 
gotiy In MAerljDg the gen«}eJ pnndple, to eiclade tlie excfpUoo j 
but trade, induBtry, and barter ^ronld alwa^'s flad tBelr own 
level, and bo Impeded by regolatiom which violated their na- 
tural operation, end derahged tboir proper effect* Tbu being 
granted, then, he appealed to (he Judgment of the hooie, wbe- 
ther'lt waa better to refer the i^ter entirely to the discretion 
of a magiitrate, or to endeavour to find out the causes of the 
evil, and by removing the causes, to apply a remedy more juiti* 
tifiable In Its pnnctple, more easy In the execution, more ef- 
fectoal to Its operaUoos, la fine, more consonant to every 
maxim of eoond and rauonal policy. The evil, in hu opinion, 
originated, in n great measore, In the abases which bad crept 
into the pocr>lewi of this country, and the complicated mode 
of execntiog them. The poor-laws of this counliy, however^ 
vnse in tbeir original losUtotson, had cootnboted to fetter the 
eircnladoo of laboor, and to enbetitnte a system of ahoses, m 
room of the evils which they bomanely meant to redress, and 
by engrafting apoo a defective plan, defective remedies produ- 
ced nothing but confuuon and disorder. The laws of settle- 
ments prevented the workman from going to that market where 
he could dispose of bis lodostry to the greatest advantage, and 
the capitalist, &om employii^ tbe person who wu qualified 
to jirocure him the best retorns for bU advances. Tbeee laws had 
at once increased the burdens of the poor, and taken from the 
collective retources of tbe slate, to supply wants which thew 
dperation had occasioned, and to aHeviata a poverty which 
they tended to perpetoate. Such were the institutions which 
misguided benevolence bad mtroduced, and, vnth inch warnmgs 
to deter, it would be wise to distroir a timilar mode of condoct, 
and to endeavour to discover remedies of a difiereut nalnro, 
Tbe couutry bad not yet expenroced the full benefit of the 
laws thaf bad olrenay been passed, to correct tbe errors which 
he bad explained. 

From tbe attention be had bestored upon the subject, and 
from tbe inquiries he had been able to make of others, he 
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disposed to think wc had not gone yet far enough, and to enter- 
tain an opinion that many advantages might be derived, and 
much of the evif now complained of removed,’ by an extension 
of tliosc reformations in the poor-laws which had been begun. 
The cncourngcmcnt of friendly societies would contribute to al- 
leviate that immense charge with which the public was loaded 
in the support of the ])oor, and provide by savings of industry 
. for the comfort of distress. Now the parish ofileer could not 
remove the workman, merely because he apprehended he might 
be burdensome, but it w.rs necessary that he should be actually 
chargeable. But from the pressure of a temporary distress, 
might the industrious mechanic be transported from the place 
where his exertions could be useful to himself and his family, to 
a quarter where he would become a burden without the capacity 
of being even able to provide for himself. To remedy such a 
great striking grievance, the laws of settlement ought to un- 
dergo a radical amendment. He conceived, that to promote 
the free circulation of labour, to remove the obstacles by wbicU 
indusliy is prohibited from availing itself of its resources, would 
go far to remedy the evils, and diminish the necessity of ap- 
plying for relief to the poor’s rales. In the course of a few 
years, this freedom, from the vexatious restraint which the laws 
imposed, would supersede the object of their institutions. The 
advantages would be widely diffused, the wealth of the nation 
would be increased, the poor man rendered not only more 
comfortable but more virtuous, and the weight of. poor’s rates, 
with which the landed interest is loaded, greatly diminished- 
lie should wish, therefore, that an opportunity were given 
of restoring the original purity of the poor-laws, and of remo- 
ving those corruptions by which they had been obscured. He 
was convinced, that the evils which they had occasioned did not 
arise out of their original constitution, but coincided with the 
opinion of Blackstone, that, in proportion as the wise regula- 
tions that were established in the long and glorious reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, have been superseded by subsequent enact- 
TOL, II, B n 
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mentfl, tBe utility of the Imtitotion hti betn Impaired, and 
the benevoleDoe the plan rthdeied fn^itlcts. 

AVhile he thni had fexpreated thoao sentimetiti trh^ch the dls- 
coteion naturallj prompted, »t might not perhaps, bo improper, on 
8och on occasion, to lay before the hooso the ideas floating in 
fall mind, tbongb not digested with eafflaest accaracy, nor 
arranged with n proper degree of clcaroets. Neither what the 
iKtoonruhle geatlemaa proposed, nor what he hinlself bad gag- 
gested, were remedies adequate to the evU it was intended tcj 
remote. Supposing, liowercr, the two modes of remedying 
the enl were cm a par In effect, the preference in pnncj^e 
was clearly dne to that which was least arbitrary m its nature ; 
but itwas not difficult to perceive that the remedy propoaed by Ihb 
honourable gentlemao would either bo completely Iiieffectaal,W 
inch M far to over-reach hi mark. As there was a diflercnce 
in the nambers winch compote the families of the labooriDg 
poor, It must neceesanly require more to support a small fa- 
mily* Now by (he regulations proposed, cilber the man with a 
small family woald have too much wages, or the man with u 
large famxly who bad done most eerdco to bis country, Would 
hare too liUle. So that were the mmlmurn flxed upon the stan- 
dtrd of B large family, it might operate os an encouragement to 
Idlehets on one part of the commomty; and if it wero flxed on 
the standard of n small family, those would not eujoy the be- 
nefit of it, for whose relief It was intended. WTiat mmsurc 
then could bh found to Supply tho defect? Let ns, said he, 
make relief In cases where there are a number of children, a 
■matter of right and an bonoor, instead of a ground for oppro- 
brium and contempt. This will makfl a large famfly a Uewuig, 
and not a cone ( and this ttIU draw a proper line qf dUtloctloo 
between those who are able lo provide for tbemselvt* by their 
Jabonr, and those who, after having enriched Ibelr conntry 
with a number of children, bavfc a claim upon lb assistance (or 
their support All this, however, be would confess, was not 
bnough, if they did not engraft upon it rwoludoas to discou- 
rage relief where it was not vranted. If such means nfeuW 
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be practised as tbatjof supplying the necessities of those who 
required assistance by giving it in labour or affording employ* 
ment, which is the principle of the act of Queen 'Elizabeth, the 
most important advantages would be gained^ They would thus 
benefit those to whom they afforded relief, not only by the as- 
sistance bestowed, but by giving habits of industry and fruga- 
lity, and in furnishing a tenaporary bounty, enable them to 
make permanent provision for themselves. By giving effect to 
the operation of friendly societies, individuals would be res- 
cued from becoming a burthen upon the public, and, if neces- 
sary, be enabled to subsist upon a fund which their own indus- 
try contributed to raise. These great points of granting relief 
according to the number of children, preventing removals at 
the caprice of the parish officer, and making them subscribe to 
friendly societies, would tend in a very great degree to remove 
every complaint'to, which the present partial remedy could be 
applied. Experience had already shewn how much could be 
done by the industry of children, and the advantages of early 
employing them in such branches of manufactures as they are 
capable to execute. The extension of schools of industry was 
also an object of material importance. If any one wmuld take 
the trouble to compute the amount of all the earnings of the 
children who are already educated in this manner, he would be 
surprised, when he came to consider the weight which their 
support by their own labours took off the country, and the ad- 
dition which, by the fruits of their toil, and the habits to which 
they were formed, was made to its internal opulence. The 
suggestion of these schools was originally drawn from Lord 
Hale and Mr, Locke, and upon such author!^ he had no 
difficulty in recommending the plan to the encouragement 
of the legislature. Much might be effected^ by a plan 
of this nature susceptible of constant improvement. Such 
a plan would convert the relief granted to the poor into an 
^couragemenl to industry, instead of being, as it is by the 
present poor-laws, a premium to idleness, and a school for 
sloth. There were also, a number of subordinate circum* 
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•toncei, io TThioh Jt was necawary ta attend. The law which 
prohibits giTing relief where aoy vuiblt property remains shotdd 
be obolttbod. TliatdegradiDg conditioD sbould be withdrawn 
No temporary occasion sboald force a British subject to part 
•with the last shilhog of his little capital, and compel him to 
descend to a state of wretchedness from which he conld sorer 
reooTQT, merely that he might bo mtiticd to a casual snpply 

Another mode also of matoiially oasistit^ the indaitnoos 
poor was, the adraticrng of small capUals, which might be n> 
pcid m two or three years, while the person who repaid it would 
probably have made an additioo lo bis income. Thu might pot 
bun who receitod them m the way_ of acquiring what might 
place him In a situaUon to make permanent provision for 
lilmself. 

These were the general ideas which had occurred to him upon 
the subject, if they ibonld be approved of by any gentlrnun 
m the bouse, they might perhaps appear at a futare hme in a 
more accarata shape than he could pretend to give them. He 
conld not, however, let this opportunity sbp without throwing 
them out. He was aware that they would require to be very 
msUnrely coondered. lie was awaru also of a fDadamental 
diJBcalty, that of insuring the diligent eiiecnUon of any law 
that ihoold be enacted This couid only be done by present* 
ing to those who should be intrusted with theexecuhOD molrres 
to emnlstioD, and by t frequent lospecUoo of their conduct^ 
to diligence and ddelity. Were he to suggest an oatlloe, It 
woald bo this. To provide some new mode of inspoctiou by 
ponsbes, or by bentiredf— -to report to the jnsgistmtas at the 
petty sessions, with a liberty of appeal from them to the gene- 
ral qoajtcT'sesjioQs, where the justice should be empowered 
to take cognijonce of the conduct of the diileieot commiislontrt, 
and to rerdedy whatever defects should be foand to exist. 
That an annaal report should be made to parliament, and that 
porhament should impose npoo itself the daty of traciog the 
effect of its system from year to year, till it should be felly 
matured. That there should be a standing order of the home 
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this purpose, and in a word, that there should be an annual 
Igot opened, conlnining the details of the whole system of 
)r-laws, by which llic legislature would shew, that they had 
onstant and a watchful eye upon the interests of the poorest 
\ most neglected pari of Ihu community . 
idr. Pitt said, he was not vain cnougli to imagine that these 
as were tlie result of his own investigations, but he was 
, py to say, that they arose from n careful examination of the 
jjccl, and an extensive survey of the opinions of others. Ho 
mid only add, that it was a subject of the xilmost importance, 
d that he would do every thing in his power to bring forward 
promote such measures as would conduce to the interest of 
e country. lie concluded with apologizing for having taken 
I so much of the lime of the house: llic fact was, the impor- 
nec of the subject had led him into a further discussion, than 
had been his citcntion to go into, nn<l he was desirous of 
itwiug the honourable gentleman that he had spared no pains 
collect information upon itj and although he gave the honour- 
de gentleman every possible credit for liis humane and lauda- 
ie motives, yet seeing the subject in the' light in which he did, 
e was compelled to give his negative to the motion. 

Jlr. ‘VVliitbreoil aflcncarfb, wa%-inp!tis motion foi the second reading of the 
ill, moved for leave to bring In a bill to I’cjieal the statute of Uic5lhof 
’•izabclh j wliich was granted. 


Fchritari/ l.o, 1706- 

Oh a motion by Mr. Grey, for an address to bis Majesty, '* that lie would 
jC graciously pleased to take such steps as to his royal wisdom sliould appear 
■ proper, for communicating directly to the Executive Directory of the 
rcncli Republic, his Majesty’s readiness to meet any disposition to ncgocia- 
tion on the part of that government, with an earnest desire to give it the 
fullest and speediest effect,” 


Mr, Pitt spoke to tlic following purport i 
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Mach tu tb< hoacranble geutlemfin * Laa introdaced into b» 
■peech, connected with the origin and condoct of llie war, from 
'which 1 moit decidedly di&sent, roach aa I diSer with him on 
many of the topic* ho ha* orged, antf on manj of the pnoaple* 
ho ba* hud down, a* ground* for bi« motion } and drtnly os I am 
perfoaded that no meaeoro could be more hostile to the true 
Interesta of this country, than the lint of conduct which be ha* 
proposed to be adopted , there la abll one vievr-of the sobjecl 
on which I behove itimpoasible there can be any dilTerenco of 
Oplniont If the itate of the CDDHtiy, and the tentunent* of a 
great majority of thi* hoa*e ere such, as I have reason to luppose, 
•there cannot, mdeed, be any wide or e«eenUal difference as to 
the general raolt. But 11^ after the explanation which I may be 
able to give with re«pect to the «t*te of this country, and the 
poaiboQ of tbe enemy, tbe houoaiable gentleman ahall tUH 
choose to pemrera m hi* motioo, there are ond or two cooae- 
queoees, which might otherwise be drawn from any dctlajodoa 
of mine on the preaaot occasion, agamst which it may be nece«- 
aary for me to guard 1 must, therefoi^e, goard against any im- 
potatKiia which may hereafter be brought forward, cither a* lo 
tbe intmcerily of any declaration which I may exprew in favour 
of peace, or as to the inaBkieocy of tbe measures token to laciri- 
tate Its progress Iloweror I may be disposed to favour that 
object, which the motion seem* pnacipally to have in •new, I can 
by DO means concede the grounds on which it ha* been followed 
up ; — I mean that from a yinw of our nluallon, and of Ibo crenl* 
of tbe war, wo should discover sneh shameful humiliation, such 
ho peless dcspoodency, as lo abandon errery thing for which wo 
have formerly coptonded, end bo disposed to prostrate oursrfve# 
at the feet of tbe enemy If the necessity of our condition, if 
tbe sense of banog been baffled, should operate so stroogly as 
to induce os to make overtures of peace upon any terms , if every 
cotmderstion of policy, and eraiy fcellDg of decent and honour- 
able pnde must be tacnficed to the extreme piessuro of our of* 
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fairs, we must then indeed be bound to receive the law of the 
■conqueror. This situation of affairs the honourable gentleman 
has not indeed developed, but has pretty plainly insinuated it as 
a ground for his motion. I trust, however, that the state of this 
country is far diflerent, and that no teraporai7 reverse in the 
fortune of war, no internal pressure in our domestic situation, 
has yet produced this jnortif3'ing humiliation, this dreadful alter- 
native. 

But the honourable gentleman, as an impeachment of the 
^sincerity of ministers with respect to peace, has alluded to 
zn argument, which was formerly supported from this side of the 
house— that we could not malce peace without humbling ourselve 
to the enemy, and without discovering that we were baffled in 
-our attempts, and exhausted in our resources. From this he no 
-doubt meant to insinuate that ministers were at no time sincere 
in their wishes for peace, and were disposed to throw every ob- 
stacle in its way. He does not thinU proper to mention, that 
ibis argument was made use of at a time when the opponents of 
the war, availing themselves of a series of misfortunes and 
•disappointments which had befallen the confederacy, took the 
opportunity to press their motion for an immediate peace. Wp 
.then contended, that the «vil was not so great as to exclude 
hope, or to damp enterprize, that no cncumstances had taken 
place under which a firm and manly resistance became impracti- 
-cable, and that we might still look witli confidence to the effect 
of a vigourous and persevering prosecutio'n of the war. In pro- 
portion as this truth has become manifest to the enemy them- 
selves, do we feel ourselves inclined to adopt a more concili- 
ating tone.^ In proportion as the situation of things is inverted, 
the objection, wfflich we formerly jn^de, is superseded. That 
situation which the honourable gentleman chose only' to suppose 
.as theoretical, I contend to be practical ; that our successes have 
been such as to obviate any obstacle to negociation on the score 
of national honour; and so far I undoubtedly am of opinion, 
lhat the difficulty is infinitely diminished. 

In stating, however, generally, my own sentiments, and those 
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jcfJoqay, to wrw the seedi of dinaiou^ and cngendq* idurcet of 
aninroflity among those of the confederacy, who yet rcmam 
muted to oppose iheir power* On preiennng enttee the remtia* 
of that confijderftcy, depends the only hope of imprestiog on 
them a convwtioa of the necesri^ of yielding to mason&ble 
terms, end of bringing the rear to a desirable conclosion. ' And 
perbsps m Uus pmnt of Yiew, an attention to the preferrsllon of 
that confederacy becomes a dn^, not only for mioiiters, _bnt 
for all iboie persons who aro anxious for the pnblkc welfare, and 
interested in the national diaracter; for -all those rrho are deii* 
rous of an honoQrs.blo'^ce, and adverse to any peace por- 
chased with diihononr: and if each ^ the case, it is important 
for them to consider whether the metanrea wbiefa^they may 
to persnade govemmeat to adopt, be such aa may oblige the 
conntry to gke op the chaoco of a snccessiul peace altogether, 
or to take it on tenns inconsistent with tbe bononr of the na* 
tion* If we receive propotiUoos of peace on the terms of the 
honomable gentleman, the comidcrations " ipcedy and honoar> 
able/' then become separated. We most Id that case chooie 
the altemadTe if wn adopt the moUon, a peace '* speedy and 
bononrable” we cannot have. But anhonoaiablcpeace wemay 
have, if we persevere in the same firm and vigmiroos line of coO' 
duct which we have hitherto porsnod. This 1 know, not from 
any immediate commooicalloD with the enemy, not from any 
communication of their disposition for pcscc, but from the eUte- 
ment which they liave themseUos furnished of their defective 
and almost exhausted tueans for carrying on the war. On this 
ground I oppose the motion. If I wore not sincerely, and an- 
xiously desirooi of peace, 1 should be foiTeiting my duty to the 
country, and violating* the trust which I bold from my pubCc 
siloatloni bat I can never consent to the proposition of peace, 
unless the terms should be consistent with onr present honour, 
suitable to our present condltron, nnd compatible with cor future 
security. ^ 

Having said this with the general vhrw I have of the subject 
of peace, if the question be thought a necemry one, I will tsy 
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a few words as to the message from liis MaJestj' to parliament 
about two months ago, bccsusc it was said, that no step had 
Leen taken since for a ncgociation ; t hope tlic house will recol- 
lect what I said upon that occasion. 1 said then, that the house 
should not compel, by its vote, the executive government to en- 
ter into a ncgociation, bound down and fettered with any acknow- 
ledgment of our own weakness : precisely the same thing do I 
desire of the house upon the present occasion. Those who differ 
from me in general, and who have thought the war altogether 
unnecessary,' 1 did not then, nor do I now, expect to convince; 
but the house at large thought as 1 <lo. 'i’o the house at large, 
therefore, J will now say, that the question, as the honouruldc 
gentleman has himself stated it, is a very narrow one — Whe- 
ther, because after having received the message from his Ma- 
jesty no communication has taken place of any subsequent mea- 
sures, the house, by adopting a motion of this sort, ought to 
compel the executive government, bound hand and foot, to 
commence a ncgociation?" If the honourable gentleman enter- 
tains such distrust of the sincerity of jninislers, as to Suppose 
' them disposcd'to take no measures to cany into effect their own 
declarations, I shall certainly not argue with him on that point. 
But in order to be consistent, the argument of the honourable 
gentleman must infer, either that overtures have been made on 
the part of the enemy, or that some favourable opportunity has 
occurred to this countiy for the purpose of commencing nego- 
cialion, which have been rejected subsequent to the period of 
the message. 

If a ncgociation should be entered into, it is evident, that in 
order to give, it its full en'oel, we should be careful not only to 
keep up the strict letter of our engagements with our allies, but 
to maintain with them full concert and harmony. I therefore, 
take upon me to ussert, that since his IMajesty'^ message has 
been delivered to this house, ministers have taken every mea- 
sure consistent with the general interests of the country, and 
with' the attention and regard due to her allies, to enable his . 
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Majetl^ to take any opportouity, mlbcr to meet orer^ire* for 
ncgocmhcnit or to make focb OTerterea u might be foirnS mott 
expedient* That no etiquette with retpect to who ihoald make 
the fint overture — no difficult in finding a mode of makingTt, 
appeared to government to be an ohetadeTo negodatidQf if in 
other revpecU there appWred to be a probability of leading to 
joat and bonourable temn, the greet point being vrhat profpect 
there vaa of obtainlug inch terms. Measures bare been tiken 
to ascertain these points, and are now in tram ; and if the eoe- 
my ore siocere, they must tpeedSy lead to a cegociaUon. 
XYhether that negodatioD will lead to peace I cannot say, be- 
cause that depends open whether the exhausted state of d» 
enemy will Incline them to set on foot that negocufion with a 
^Qw to a peace, very difereof as to the terms of it frotn any 
whkdi their public declaratioas buTu for a long tune past seemed 
to iodicate If this Is not the case, I most say a speedy peace 
is Impossibla. 1 wish ardently for peace— bnt not for any bat 
an honourable peace. The country has a right (o expect it from 
Hs own strength and resonrees, and from a knowledge of the re- 
Utire sitoation uf France. 

I admit that the bonoarable gentleman in his speech separated 
negoclation from the terms. Bat in other passages be talked uf 
cegocUUon as leading to an immediate peace. I do not bold 
out a prospect of Immediate peace, nor do I state any period 
that I can ascertain for It; I only aay it wili not be the fiiult of 
his Majesty’s servants if the penod Is remote The enetuy ouiil 
he however ready to make it on terms which we have n right- to 
think joit and bonooraWe, Urestaoot on us only, but also on 
the enemy, wbetbor this lead to any negociation lit all, or 
whether negodatioo will lead to peace. It all dqiends on this, 
whether the dnpositioD of the enemy shall be more moderate 
thanany we bare lately seen of thdr professions. Soirylamto 
eee such a seeming disposition on the part of the enemy, as 
may render them, lo case of success, desirous of prcvenliDg 
any effect to pacific dhpositions, which they may now profcn^ 
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or even of retracting tliem. Whether this may lead to a mo- 
deration in practice which I have not seen yet, I know no more 
of, ns I have said already, than what any other 'gentleman has 
an opportunity of knowing. What has been made public I hops 
is not authentic ; however, by what has been circulated in this 
country, and through the continent with industry, and what they 
are said to hold out ns the boon of peace to the English nation, 
it does not appear us if they were very desirous of meeting us 
on honourable terms; for I have heard that Uiey are ready to give 
peace, because the government of England asks it. Thus then we 
are to have pcaccif we shall sue for it ; that is, if we shall abandon 
that for which our ancestors have fought so bravely. If we shall 
abandon our allies ; if we shall abandon the safety of all Europe, 
and sacrifice to France every thing tliat is dear to us, and oficr to 
them homage, and grant them an unconditional and uncompen- 
sated restitution of all that has been their's, and all that has 
been in the possession of those whom they have forced to be their 
allies — then, in return for this, they will offer to the people of 
England their fraternization. 

I have thus staled die degree to which we have been ready to 
go. I hope I shall not be told some weeks hence I have been 
insincere. We have not been ready to grasp at a treaty such as 
you have heard from me. There is but'one situation in which a 
minister of this country should convey such terms to the enemies 
of it; that is, when the abjectness of the country and its 
W'illinguess to sue for peace is proclaimed by parliament, so as 
to deprive us of vigour and energy, and make us unwilling to 
strive for the maintenance of ourselves. If this motion bo 
adopted, what overtures we shall receive, or what we shall not, 
I will not pretend to determine; but while w’e shew any confi- 
dence in our resources, I do not fear that a negociation of mea- 
sures that are in train may prove cflectual : at what period, for 
reasons I have already stated, it is impossible for me to imagine, 
I am not apprehensive that parliament will not leave this to 
take the course which the practice of our ancestors lays down to 
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B», and whicB reawn dictate*. I if*wo and oar elliet aie 
not falte to each other and oDTaeIve«f we aboil have an oppor- 
tmiity of rwtonog to Europe peace, on safe, juft, and honour- 
cble ground*, and nothing but aprematnre motion like the present, 
can dqjiivoua of that blewag; and therefor^ sa e lorer of cy 
conntty, and of jmtlce, I oppoee this motion. • 

Tbe motioti passed io the nefatba | 

Ayei W 
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AlK.Wmaun Smith bortne cme ftirmer day lahmitt^totbe Hoom * tlrUx 
of KButiUknxs apoa tbo cobj^ of the Ut* teoa, ssttlof oat wttli ntablbh- 
lof the pnneipte of cm opea end pobtto corapothkn, *nd, by * cede* ^ 
facts cod dedootiQcii, asKrttnf the ««cielialo&— thsi tho tecs, Uwa nodtlr 
tendderatka, %u a bad and hopmUcst ose fx tbe pahOc, and th«t tb* 
Oiiolstcr in coodocti&f tbe ne|;odettea, and Ic adjoatiaf tb* terns, bad ' 
bee* guQty of a deportqre Cwtn bl* own prtadplea, oad of a bmeh of hli 
doty )— tb* debate OQ tbts h ap or ta at (foettioo vas r t mmed thbday. 

Upon tb* Cm molotkm betn^ ttmed. ** Tbd It appears to this Hew, ' 
that tb* pflodpte of toabbis loans for tbo pubSe aarrice, by free and 
open oompetitkw, vmlfonnlj^preresacd by tbo Cbarirdlor of the Cxcbeqaer, ' 
bas beenTcry ptnenUy rceo^bed, u afSordbif tbe fairest pmpect of pob- 
Ce adrsotaye,'* > 

Mr Bjlrester Doottat, In * speech of consldenblc detail, nwred aa 
amendment, to Icsro oat nil tbe words of tbe resohiUoii after tbe words 
** pobHes ei Tk*,” and to btsert other words, wUeb wooUmibvtb* anModed 
i^oestkm stand as fbHowa, '* That U aippcars to this IlMse, that tbe pHadpt* 
of moUnj loans for Um pnblle smlco by competition, mUeb was IntrO' 
docod, and has In general been acted npoo, by tbo present Cteseelke tf 
tbe Ea che n u er, has been prodneUre In many iDcbmces of (T«at pnbCe ad* 
TSbta^ ) bnl that this prlndple coold not be applied In Its Cdl enrtrat ta 
tb* baryala foe tbe teta leen, eocditcatly with tbo peculiar cirruattanres 
Of tbo cast, and mltb that attentloa to tbe equitable ebUns of Indhldiialf, 
wUeb oDKbt alnrys to bo sbom In tnusactl*ns abb tbera on tb* behalf oT 
tbe poliUe,'* ' 

3 
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. On, a subject naturally so interesting to my personal feelings, 
as'vyell as so important in a public view, I am anxious to ad- 
dress the, bouse at a period of tbe debate, before their atten- 
tion is more exhausted. And they will forgive me when I am 
called upon to meet a charge of the most direct and important 
nature, in which my personal character, as well as my official 
situation, as a trustee for the public, are materially implicated, 
and which has been so diligently and ably pursued, (though I 
might be content to rest my defence . on the impression of the 
arguments and facts which have been brought forward by my 
honourable friends) if, even at .tbe hazard of some repetition, I 
should ^advert to the points ■which press most closely upon my 
own .immediate feelings. Indeed I should not do justice tt> 
myself, far less should I do justice to the public, if I did not 
state them in as plain and intelligible away as possible; at the 
same time, I .will endeavour to reply shortly to many things 
that ha’ve been asserted so much at large in the speech of the 
honourable gentleman,- who brought forward tbe subject, and 
were likewisb repeated at considerable length in the resolutions 
and papers before the house. / , • 

..The honourable gentleman*, who has lately spoken, said, that 
if , my , answer to one point was satisfactory, he would -withdraw 
his support from the charge against me. ' Though, in the course 
of what I have to' say, I shall hot be inattentive to his question, 
ir cannot be expected that I should narrow my defence to that 
point. It cannot be supposed that ftom any recent declarations 
ivhich have, been rriade by the honourable gentlemen, exculpa- 
ting me from all charge of personal corruption, that from any 
equivocal and imperfect disclaimers, accorripanied, when re- 
tracted, by artful sugg^tions. and fresh insinuations, 1 should 
have fotgotten that it was broadly stated by gentlemen on the 
other, side, who, moved for a com'inittee of inquiry, that there 
was ground of suspicion that the distribution of the loan had 

^ 'Mr. Francis, 
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been employed for ite purpoee of corrnpt lofluenc*. Th^ 
exempted mo. Indeed, from any charge of haring regalaled that 
diBtnbutton from any view of sohiid gain to myself j and I then 
took the liberty to aay, feeling as I did on the lubject, that I 
iraa not obliged to them forthoexcepUoDy or the son of can* 
dour that dictated lU If they Ibnnerly awerled that, if the 
inquiry was gone intOy and Bubatantioted, the retuU voeld be, 
to establish the actual interCurence of corrupt indoeiice, ifiuch 
declarations were rash and ongahnled ; if they were dictated by 
the intemperate warmth of debate, or pushed beyond all bounds 
of justifiable discroUon, and if they are now retracted as oi^jirsl 
and unfbnnded, I certainly hare reoson to rejoice in the pro* 
greas which has been made, In consequence of the diligent and 
sober InTesUgation of a committee tosrards a decision to 
much more grateful to my character and feelings. Undoubted.* 
ly there is no charge wbt(£ can be brought against the traosae- 
tioQ of the loan, there is no Instance of neglect, there is no 
error of judgment, there is no want oT prudence, which I 
aboold not most senoasly and Kserely regret ; bot still I sbocld 
consider ineh charges as light, comporod with that which foro 
ed the prominent point, and the most velfb^/ ui the pre- 
sent accusation, vix that in the transoctioD of the late loan, 
1 had acted on moU'iei of cormptioo, partially, and nndue 
influence, to answer political and interested purposes, both 
within and without doors. 1 cannot therefore help remarking, 
that while the ground on which the enquiry was on^ually 
brought forward, ** that the loon bad been employed as the 
means of corrupt end poraicious inBuence,'* is now protbsxed 
to be nbandooed, instead of being, as the boose hod a ngbt to 
expect, either substantiated by proof, or wholly and completely 
done away, U scema to be bot half retracted by tbo honourable 
morer of the resolution, and to be supplied by amWguotrt 
hints and fresh insioualKms. After avowing that it was bis 
opinkm, that the committee ought to have asked for no lists, 
be discoTen a strange coiocidence between tbe names la the 
Ru of aubtciibera, and the names of a certain respectable body 
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of mrrcbants and bimkcr.^ a-jsembled for a great olycct of po- 
iHicul di&c«55ion : a coincidence whicli could not be the cfloct 
of arcidoiit. If ibis be true, and the fact originated in design, 
ntosl cciiaiiil)- that design must have arisen from a corrupt 
motive ; and if n(}t for personal gain, that motive must 
have resulted from a desire to obtain the means of corrupt 
influence. 

The hoitonrablc gentleman * brings no such charge against 
me. His mode of nc(juittal is, however, somewhat singular ; 
he imputes to me no motive of corrupt influence or undue 
partiality. He desires mo to say nothing of the transaction 
relative to the Hamburgh bills, on which nevertheless some part 
of the resolutions is founded, and which has been ascribed to 
the motive of a detenninntion to reward the services of an in- 
dividual by a sacrifice of the public interest. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman therefore 'ojienly disclaims nil accusation, 
while he supports the resolutions which contain the very charge 
he so much aflects to disclaim, drawn upv.ilh all the art and 
address of the most cunning special pleader ; and certainly no 
resolutions could be more ably drawn up, if the avowed purpose 
of them liad been to censure and undermine, any man’s public 
and private cbaractcr. The honourable gentleman's ability in 
the management of ibis point has been' really singular. — He 
acquits me of any intention of bencfiling myself, or corrupting 
parliament by means of the loan ; but then insists that the loan 
was improperly made, and that it must have been so made for 
some undue motive or other ; that is to say, ho acquits me 
of two specific undue motives, and exhorts me not to speak, in 
order that I may leave myself undefended against the suspicion 
of an endless train of indefinite undue motives, which ingenious 
insinuation and artful malice may think proper to raise against, 
me. I do not deny that the nature of a transaction may be such 
as to afford ground for the suspicion of an undue motive, eveq. 
though the motive itself may not appear on the face of the 
transaction. If the transaction however be pecuniary, there 

* Mr. Francis. 
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art onlj thfe« moliTO* ^bich can be tuppostd to operate— per- 
tanol cmolumeat, pnr&tQ partUUtj, aad pabUc mdoertce , a&d 
If, after the moat accorate Inteebgation, etrong nridence be 
brought to pro^e thattHjnoof these motives can be traced m 
the present transacboti, I have tome nght to take to mjwlf 
credit that no each motives existed, and that the charge Ws 
been foUj refuted 

The hoDottrable genUeman who mored the resolaliona, 
stated that the conmiUtee had deaded there was no grooDd 
for luipicioo of any corrupt loterierencc , and thus, so far as 
their judgment went, had put ibelr negative on that groond, 
on which the enquiry bad ongroaJ}/ been nodertakea The 
last speaker* on the other aide bat stated, that be disliked the 
mode ID nhicb that committee was constilDtcd It might 
bate been supposed that a commutee, which oflbrded to every 
mao, who was actuated by jealouiy, suspioon, by pobfic seal, 
or, if such a motive coold be aoppesed to inainDate Utelf, by 
private piqae, an opportnoity to state bis aenUmoota, and to 
display bis vigilance, wai of all others the least Liable to olu 
jectiOD It seemed, indeed, probable, in the first Instance, that 
it would be deprived of the asaistonce of tevo honoorble geoUe- 
menf whose abHiUes and dUigenco none would dispute. Urose 
boQoorable gentlemen, wbes it was declared that the commit- 
tee should be an open one, and that all wbo attended should 
bare voices, bad, open due deliberation no doubt, deslird 
their names to be withdrawn, and seemed to consider them- 
selves at dis gra c ed by being pot m a iltoatiDn lo wbkh they 
ftboold only eiercbe their privil^e in common c-itk every mcn> 
her of that boose. I am happy, bowerer, to find that these 
gentlemen reritcdiheirfi rst decision, that both assisted In the 
committee, and that one of them m pnrticuW dfatingabbed 
bimself by bis active and coostant aUendmoce It is rather 
alngnlar that the decision of the cooimlMce, by which they 
negatrro aD idea of corrapt interference, H the only one which 
the bonoorable mover conceives to bo already so well reco- 
•f Mr. Sttendaa and Mr Ortf, 
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gnized, that be excludes it from that string of resolution’s which 
he has presented as an analysis of the whole report. 

, Another honourable gentleman states, that he thinks on that 
point the committee have no right to give an opinion, and he 
has declared so this day for the first time. If there is any thing 
forcible in this objection, it certainly is very unfair to bring it 
forward now for the first time. Why was it not stated when 
the report w'as received ? If the house had then thought that 
their committee had exceeded their powers, . the report would 
have been recommitted. But why is that opinion expressed by 
the committee ? They assign it as a reason for not having given 
a particular detail of evidence, which by the resolution of the 
house they were required to give, and which they had declined 
to brirg forward, on the ground that it W^as inconvenient to 
individuals. It is surely a little hard that gentlemen should 
first receive the whole of the .evidence the committee thought 
right to report, and then not admit the excuse for the omission 
of that part of the evidence which was principally exculpatory 
of the person whose conduct was the object of censure. 

• An honourable gentleman complains, that there was a want 
of notice of the intention to come to such a resolution in the 
committee. Notice was however given the day before by my 
right honourable friend who spoke last, and who had not only 
answered that point, but also explained the individual use .that 
had been made of. the word “colleagues;’' which meant to 
apply generally to all, who attended the committee, who cer- 
tainly were colleagues on that enquiry and not merely official 
persons; and I cannot admit that it. was not likely that so at- 
tentive and so able a man as the chairman of that committee 
.would have allowed any important resolution to' be adopted 
without a fair notice, .even- if there had been such a want of . 
attention and industry .in those gentlemen on the other side, 
who took a principal share in the investigation, as to afford any 
roorp for such a charge. I therefore think myself entitled to 
assume the.benefit of that opinion of .the'eoramUtee, not with 

flPMr. Steele. 
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tbQ*« qualificatioo*, equlTOc«tiOD«, and res^rref, with whkh 
it fatti b«n fettered hy the hoDoarobte moTcr of the rewloliota^ 
but ofi a clear, full, and decided testimony, that there wu do 
diitnbation of the loan for the purpose of comipt mfloencc. 
Ae to the other charges of undue parthilUy to any bdindoal 
for services supposed to liavc been performed to tbogoveTjunent, 
it iborlly resolres lUdf lalo Ujo qaesUou,. whethw, by the mod* 
of bClUing the loan, I havo contnTcd to enrich Sir. Boyd, by 
a lacnbce of the public Inlerost? I am axrrire it has been said 
that DO such charge was meant to be cooTcyed ; but why 
sboold such frequent allusion have been mode to the Himborgh 
billj, except for that express purpose ? Th^ would not have 
hefm rzMiDtJrujrd Jiad Jt oot bem wJii a y^gtrr ^ 
teoance to each on laeiuoadou. 1 shall not, however, now fully 
enter into the nature of that transacbOD, as an opportonlfy 
wBL soon be preKuted when it wUl be brought forward as snob* 
jeet of eeparmto inquiry. 1 will only at present shortly itate 
the lubstasce. 

In every loosbilh parliament insert a claosp bolding ont a pro* 
mium for the prompt payment of the soms lobscnbed, for ese e- 
iog that gOTcmment may possibly Iibto occasion for the money 
before the instalments becoraa due In tho regular course of pay- 
ment. Last year, though large sums were pud up,, still the 
pobhe cxlgenctes wera such qes to render additional supplies do-' 
cttsary, and the terms offered were not lufficienUy tempting to 
induce intCvidoals to come forword with then- money. Under 
these circomstaDces goTcmmmt entered Ipio n uegoclatlon 
with a monied boose to advance such sums as were wanted for 
the serrice. Tho aid of parliament at that time could oqt be 
had without calling it together at a great tronbla and htcoo- 
vemcoce, both public end private. In eonscquenco of this, 
treasury warrants were oCered ; but Mr. Boyd said, that HCs 
of exchange were a more mercantfle commoclity ; and, to avoid 
the expense of stsmps, they were dated at Ilamborgb, to make 
them foreign bills of exchange, they othenma being Inlaftd 
and solject U> a stamp. 
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In tlic Avliolc trnnsaction, however, llicrc was nolliing ques- 
tionable or suspicions, nothing unwarrantable on the part of 
■government which gave Air. Boyd an exclusive right, fnr lcss a 
discretionary power, to tliolalc the terms of a future loan. — 
So nuich for the subject and substance of the transaction, by 
far the most material jnirl of ever)’ such transaction ; the bills 
themselves were nothing more than mcic forms of security to 
those who advanced the money. 'I'hc giving them was only 
on cugiigcmciu cm the part of government to make good the 
sums advanced for the public, Wliclbor that engagement was 
•c.NCcuted on statnpl or unstanipl pujicr., uhether written on 
paper or on parchment, added nothing to the validitj' of (he 
rccurily. Tlie particular nmnner of c.vccuting it, was such 
ns was dictated by the necessary regard for secrecy. As to 
the ease of a nicrchaul, in whom it was aflinned such a trans- 
action would be highly discreditable and susjiie.ious, there was 
nothing in comnum between the conduct of a merchant in the 
management of his piivale ortairs, and that of llic government 
of a great country under the pressure of public exigencies. 
"Ko comparison would, therefore, liold for a moment. It 
might reasonably be fiusjicelfd, tlurt a merchant resorted to 
sucli a mode of transacting business in order to .supply the de- 
ficiency of his capital, and to support a fictitious credit. In 
the case of government, the sums were already voted, they 
avere only wanted for immediate service, and funds were pro- 
vided to reimburse ihoee who advanced tliem as soon as their 
■claims became due. But was this a service of such magnitude 
and iraportauce, as to be conceived to give Air. Boyd such 
strong claims upon government as could be construed into a 
right- to dictate the terms of the loan ? Air. Boyd never had en- 
tertained such an idea, and I confess tliat (his part ot the 
transaction was executed with the -same liberality 'and zeal as 
-every other service to government wliich he has undertaken to 
perform. It is supposed that, in order to reward Mr. Bi>yd, 
the most likely method which I could devise, was to bestow up- 
on him a loan of such considerable extent, in which he only 
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18 ft bolder amoog otbcr«. h it probable that b onJer to 
rftiTftrd him lodiTidtiaHj-, the chaocellor of the exchequer *af a 
time of tevero presiuro, «ad when onder ibe nece»*lty of n». 
king »ncb lai^e demandB from tb© booxe, ibould add eight or tea 
per cent, to tbo poblic bartbeos of the year f ' 

All ihtB, however, tamed upon a qaeation of evidence, end 
with re*pect to the evldeocn before the committee, it ij a pnn- 
ciple in bumfto nalore, that where pereotu give evidence in ft 
cate which mvolvet their own intereslB and merit*, thpirjodg- 
meoU wJi unperceptib}/ and inrolaotanly be biarnd to one ride 
of the qoestioD, and all tech evidence require* to be weighed 
with the moet acmpoloo* attention, and to be received with 
some qualiScatioQ- I am cure I mean to *ay nothing odenxite 
or dureipectfal to either gentleman, but I apply this principle 
equally to Mr, Boyd end to Mr Morgan. How for Mr. Boyd 
hod a thore in Che trannctioa of the Hamburgh bill*, end bow 
far tbatbad any indaence on the disposition of the loan, appear* 
from the testimony of that genUeman himself lie declares 
that be formed no claicu from that circumstance t that ho had 
not ttie smallest ezpectabon of any preferetice, nor did Iio con* 
ceire thar such an idea existed And it is to be romarked, that 
Boyds evidence was dear and consistent with Itself diitinct, 
plain, and explidt, wble Morgan's, in many material points, 
was inconsistent, and not only contradicted by himself bat by 
every authonty and evidence that was cunfronted with it. After 
stating that the governor of tbo bank had warped him of somo- 
thing, which was likely to secure to Mr. Boyd a prefercuco to 
the loan, ho had, Mr. Morgan says, upon being questioned, t 
more particularly atErmcd, that ho liad not mentioned what . 
that something was Afterward* be *ciid, that the governor of 
the bftqt: described the transoctioa of the Hamburgh bill*, a* 
likely to secure a prcA-Tcnce to Mr Boyd. So much for .Mr 
Morgan conlmdicting himself- The governor of tbo bank, 
upon bring cxsralnrd, ejreressly stated, that ho bad not metv 
tioued a syllable ft ^ jl/si that be hr-* iaid,thatMr. 

Po^ kad » do^ ' '•’•bo con- 
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oeiycd him to be , too sagacious to allow to escape him. If I 
had determined to avail myself of an opportunity to throw the 
loan, at all, events, into the hands of hlr. Boyd, could I not have 
found some better mode of .achieving my purpose, than that 
which I pursued?.' Should I have held out the sj'stem of com- 
petition? Should I. have deriberatel3' announced my intention 
for that purpose, and have invited . competitors, when I was aware 
that the result could tend pnly to beget animosity and disap- 
pointment? Should . I have ,, expressed my reluctance to the 
claims of Mr. Boyd, and yielded to them only upon the conviction 
that they were well founded? If nothing was got by the inten- 
tion which I at first announced of a free competition, but in- 
creasing difficult}', and accumulated embarrassment, as to the 
mode in which the bargain was laltimately settled, is^ not this 
internal evidence better than any parole proof, that can be ad- 
duced, that I was completely sincere in the month of October, 
when I first announced that intention, and that I had formed no 
determination to benefit Mr. Boyd at any rate, by giving him a 
preference ? I had not then examined his claim, because it had 
not them been stated to me so distinctly,, and because it had 
not been brought to rhy recollection by the governor of the 
bank. If, then, I was .under the influence of error, it was be- 
cause I cafricd the system of competition strong .in my mind, 
and because, looking solely to that, I neglected, in the first in- 
stance, to attend sufficiently to the claims of Mn Boyd, and 
kept them back longer than, as it afterwards appeared to me, m 
.justice ! ought to have done. 

As to the. injury which Mr. Morgan' and bis friends may have 

suffered, from haying prepared their money in order to bid, that 

surely cannot be seriously insisted On, while it is recollected 
that the final adjustment of, every loan is matter of. so much 
uncertaiutyj and connected with so many collateral considera- 
tions. ij^o communication from the bank, as to competition, 
ever, took place, except with respect to Mr. Boyd. How could 
Mr, Morgan .contend, , that he bad sustained injury from having 
prepared \his. property to qualify himself to be a bidder, when 
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ic lUted, that till thfr S3d of NoTcmbcr he Dererbiginta 
doabt that there uoald be a competition ? His own eccomit of 
his mfonnation on this lul^eot was rather whimsical; it iTmm 
from a confidential friend of rrbom be knew nothing, wbo In- 
formed him that he hid beard from a third person, that Boyd 
^yaa mre of the loan , and yet, thongh bis Information lad hlwi 
to know more than the rat of tb« world, be went on with his 
specalahocs, and zwrer donbted that there woold be a compeb- 
lion tin the twent}-thml of November; be therefore would-oot 
be retponslble for any Io« that tho partiea might snstam from 
such Bpecnlabons All lists or plana that were handed abont were 
merely speculatiatts, particularly Morgan's; and if the parties 
hare fustainod any Injury, U b« cnbrely with bhn and tbemtclres. 

The next pomt wot the natore of Boyd's claim, and the inv> 
proprrety of deparbog from tho system of competition. As to 
tbe claim ofMr.Boyd,it has been proved that I, at first, testified 
strong prejodicesaod great reluctance, which were not ov ere om e 
till it was brought forward in a shape zn which it was no longer 
controvertible, that I admitted tbe prmaple of compeUboo, and 
receded from it only when fair and jost groonds were nddoced 
on the part of an individual to warrant a deriation from the ge> 
neral system. Here a great deal of mmute criticism has been 
displayed by gentlemen on tbe other side, with respect to hfr. 
Boyd’s letter. I was m tbe sitoatioa of a Judge, tiyrog a cause 
between Mr. Boyd and tbopobllc; acting as a trustee for tho 
latter on tbe one hand, and a person called upon to doddo on 
tbe jostice of tbe claim of an individual on tbe other. Tbe 
claim of Mr. Boyd may hav? been auerted too ctrengly, or 
tbe contrary might have been the caic. Was tbe considcmljan 
of the manner m which bu cause was urged, however, to have 
any infiuenca on my mind in tbe deemoa on tho jostko of bis 
cUlmi? I now stand here accused, I have been placed in tbe 
high situation of a judge, smd now I appear In tho more bom* 
ble one of a person accused, deJending myself agalnit a foul 
charge. It has been said, that was bound to pey no attention 
to tho claims of Mr. Boyd for a preference, because thers was 
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no express agreement, no specific terms of engagement for that 
purjjosc. Gentlemen seem to think that unless government 
were bound down by specific terms, an engagement of this sort 
entered into by them should not be abided by; might there not, 
however, be some common understanding, some implied con- 
dition, some strong and clear construction, equally binding om 
the minister of tbc country to the observance of the claim in 
point of honour and justice ? No personal inconvenience shall 
ever induce me to depart from the terms of what I consider an 
honourable dealing, wben a claim is made np founded on an 
understood and implied condition, on the nature of things, and 
a practice recognized by a constant usage. Had there been an 
express agreement, it would have unquestionably been presented 
to my recollection, but ibis was no reason why an explanation 
properly understood, and clearly made out, should not receive 
its due degree of attention. In transacting all loans, there 
must be preliminary points of conversation ; a good deal of 
discussion naturally lakes place, some particulars of wliich are 
committed to memorandums, nud others suffered to pass more 

In the loan of 1795, it was proposed by the contractors that 
there should be no payment on nuy new loan till February of the 
succeeding year, to whicli I readily assented, not conceiving 
that the exigencies of the public service %vould require any money 
to be advanced before that period. Of this promise I was re- 
minded by the governor of the bank of Englaud, and 1 was the 
more confirmed in its propriety, as I found that no new loan 
had taken place in such circumstances, even whore no assurance 
direct, or by implication had been given. • 

. Mr. Pitt then noticed the connection in which contractors 
stood with government, distinctfrom the scrip-holders, and which 
gave to them particular claims. Contractors had, in the first 
instance, to treat with ministers, and were immediately respon- 
sible for the fulfilment of the term. Government neither could 
-ascertain, uor had any thing to do with the scrip-holders ; they 
had no claim— were under no engagement; the contractors 
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he stated, that till th^ 23d of Noretabcr he never began to 
donbt that there noold be a compehtion ? Ua own accotmt of 
hi* information on thi* rel^eot wa* rather whimucal , it came 
from a confrdeDbal friend of whom be knew nothing, who in- 
formed him that he had heard from a third person, that Bojd 
vma sure of the loan , and yet, though hi* Information led him 
to know more than the rest of the world, be went on with bu 
Bpeculatiom, and never doubted that there wonld be a competi- 
tion tin the twentj third of November; ho therefore wonld-oot 
be retpontible for any loss that the parties might sottain fit>m 
tnch speculation*. All lots or plans that were banded about were 
merely specnladsni, parbcolorly Morgan's ; and if the parties 
have sustained any injury , it bet entirely with hhn and themsehre*. 

The next point was the nature of Boyd's claim, and the ino- 
propriety of departing from Uic aystem of coropetihon. As to 
the claim ofUr. Boyd, it has been proved that I, at first, testified 
strong pr^ndices and great reluctance, which were not overcome 
till it vfas brought forward In a shape In which it was do longer 
con tio vertibie ; that I admitted the principle of compeliUoD, and 
receded from it only when fair and just grounds were adduced 
on the part of an {ndividual to warrant a devisUoD from the ge- 
neral system. Here a greet deal of mmute criticism has been 
dUplayed gentleman on the other *ide, with respect to Mr. 
Boyd's letter. I wo* in the situation of a judge, trying a canse 
between hlr. Boj d and the public; acting as a trustee for the 
latter on the one band, and a person called upon to decide on i 
the justice of the claim of an {[idividua] on the other, Tbe 
claim of Mr Boyd may hav^ been asserted too strongly, or . 
tbe contrary might have been the case. as the consldoretioo 
of tbe manner In which bis cause vras urged, howurcr, to bare 
any infiuance on my mind in tbe docuion on the justice of his 
clslmi? I now stand here accused, I hare been placed ra tbe 
high situation of a judge, and now 1 appear in tbo more bum- 
ble one of a person accused, defoodiug myself againit a foul 
charge. Ii has been said, that wo* bound to pay no attention 
to the claim* of hir. Boyd for a preference, because there was 
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no express agreement, no specific terras of engagement for Ibat 
purpose. Gentlemen seem to think that unless government 
were bound down by specific terms, an engagement of this sort 
entered into by them should not be abided by; might there not, 
however, be some common understanding, some implied con- 
dition, some strong and clear construction, equally binding on* 
the minister of the country to the observance of the claim in 
point of honour and justice ? No personal inconvenience shall 
ever induce me to depart from the terms of what I consider an 
honourable dealing, when a claim is made up founded on an 
understood and implied condition, on the nature of things, and 
a practice recognized by a constant usage. Had there been an 
express agreement, it would have unquestionably been presented 
to ray recollection, but this was no reason why an explanafiou 
properly understood, and clearly made out, should notnceivc 
its due degree of attention. In transacting all loans, there 
must be preliminary points of conversation ; a good deal of 
discussion naturally takes place, some particulars of which are 
committed to memorandums, and others suffered to pass more 


loosely. 

In the loan of 1795, it was proposed by the contractors that 
there should be no payment on any new loan till February of the 


socceedinw year, to v.hicli f readily assented, not concerning 

that the exigencies of the public service would require any 

to be advanced before that period. Of thiS proixne I • a. -''c- 


Diiuded by the governor of the bank of Engiaiid, ar 
more confirmed m its propriety, as I found tea- 



had taken place in such cirruni=tances,eM 


rhere ncixt 


direct, or by implication had been given. 

Mr. Pitt then noticed the co^nect’cn x- 
ttood with government, djihuctfrora t-s scrip . 
gave to them particular claims, Cc_- 
instance, to treat with ministers, *- 

*‘hle for the fulfilment ci the term, 

■'^certain, nor had any 'hmg do w:tc - 
no claim— were under no 
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they bore danng tlio period when the tenm of the loan were 
origmnllj settled (the dttcuuion of the two billi) AU tbeso 
CAUes, coopled mth the lotimation that peace only depended 
on the dhpofitlon of the enemy, combined to give Riat tndden 
and extraordxQBiy nae to the fhndi, which bio^ they wonld 
have failed to prodace. After ell, the cjctect of the benefit 
to the controctora, and of the loss to the public, bed been 
greatly over-nted. An exaggerated atatemeot of flgores had 
been brought forward m order to be echoed through the 
•country. It had been stated, that the profit apon the loan 
amounted to 12 per cent. It amounted to this amn onfy for 
four days, donog which stoclca were exceedingly floctoating; 
«o that altogether it did not bear this pnc« for above a fov 
hours So (bat m order to make oat this profit, all the shares 
mast hare been dbposed of within these few boors, a dream* 
stance which would have broaght mch a qoontily into market, 
as most liave occasioned a depression, that tronld greatly bare 
•overbelanced the tempomry nse. All the profit li stated to 
center in tbe indiridoal contractors, and all the conenrring and 
aaforeteen causes, which operated to give -so favonrable a tor* 
Co the terros of tbe loan, to have been the rosalt of my pre> 
meditation Under these clrcamstanccs, I am said to have 
gWen away a snni of two miUkma one hondred and fifty thoosand 
pounds, by the mode of negocuting the present loan With 
thU assertion concludes the charge against me ,and with deslnog 
the house to attend to tbe exuavagance^ of this aiaertlon, I 
conclude my defence. 


On a dhtuAa. Uw SBCoameat was carried. 

Ayes ni 

Noes 23 

ttod Mr EmHhS moalaiCf r v s^utlcns were lermOy pat aad orp 
Urtd 
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I>]i:.rox, in pnrsnnncc of (be notice J.c l.n<l prevlou-ily given, Uiis day Sub- 
mlttcdtolbc r. motion for nn entire change in Hie system hitherto 

putsued by ministers in tegard to external rolitics j concluding his speech 
>rith moving. 

'* That nn address be pro'cntcd to bis Majesty, most humbly to ofTcr to bis 

royel consideration. t1,al judgment which his faithful commons have tbnncd, 

amt non- derm it their duty to dcclai c, concerning the conduct of his ministers 
lathe commencement and during the progress of the present unfortunate- 
war. As long as it n ac iio«sihlc for us to doubt from n hnt source the national 
di-lTcr'cs had arisen, we have, in times of diHiciiUy and peril, thought our- 
selves hound to strengthen his Majesty’s government for the protection of 
his subjects, by our confidence and support. Hut our duties, as his Majesty’s 
cnunscllom, and .as the T. prcsciitativcs of his people, u ill no longer permit u 3 
to dissemble our dclibcr.atc and dcicnnincd opinion that Uic distress, difficul- 
ty, and peril, to which Uiis coimtiT is now subjected, have arisen from Hie 
miiconduct of the king's ministers, and arc likely to subsist and increase as 
long tus the same principles u liich have liithcrto giiidcd these ministers, shaU 
conlimic to prevail in the councils of Gical Hrilain. 

■. K U r,!nf.,l for u. r-n.inJ l.i. of l.I, .lom.mon. 

.t 111, bccmninc or the ,v.r, »o.l of ll.e WeI' «< laoipentj- to winch 11,0 
..lull nna ioteirj- of hi, .object, he.l, on.Icr the seteeowil of o free eon.liln- 
l!o„, r.,i,ca 11.0 UrU'i.h empire, rioee if can only All h,.- mind mU, Iho meUn- 
eholy wclloclloi. of pmsperify .h«.ed, and of .pp.rtonil.c. "f 
pe^nnent .,lva„t,;c, wantonly rojecled, Nor .hall wo presume lo 
his Majetya benerolcnec by dwellins on the fortnnale c.reumstanccs n h o 
mishl have .risen ten tl.e mediation of Great Britain betaveeo lUo pen « 

■ the-,, at wor. which miKl.t have ensnred the rc.manence of oar P'”^' 
■while it prose., ed all Europe from the calamities winch it .as sme 
A mediation ivhiel, tins kingdom .va, so well f.Ued to carjy on an h vjm 
aad dignlta, by its power, its character, and th. nato. of .Is 
happily removed atL e,«al distance from Iho contend, ng oa-lremesef . 

tiousness and tyranny, 

“ From Uiisnculml and Impartial system of policy, nsi njes y 

were induced to depart by certain measures of the 
• wbicb they complained ns injurious and hostile to tins coun rj. 
justice those complaints were made, we are 3„,l, ^ 

since iL cannot be pretended that the measure ^ and it b 

lure ns ,0 prcelode the pessihilily of adjustment by negocatten , »»■! ■! 

s 



ibepicloJicM aodtctplclontwMcli tbelr pmtoo* cowhictirrajtliaTi pxdted 
tn tbemkpdj of tbr Fftticli, that, lulecdof adopHs; Uw opeo ud 
gmngr which became the w Udum ^ thr chaiactcr, aadth* Sp>hf of tb 
Sritbh BBthx], they adeplnl » mode caleolatcd rather to exQte c u pt cioa 
tbantolofplreconiUeiioolQthcefioiny Erary cni r cMk r u wMcb tnt^f ba 
cmstracdloto tn aclniOir>ed|nnent of the Eiei>ch ropabllc, or emn u tllQ 
tkto to ItB form*, was itodkpoaly aroldod t tod the mVoitter, through vbotc 
tbb or e r tu re wai made, v»»> to « moot anprecedeoted BitonCTp tmtntcted 
to dedtrOp that be btd do oatbotHy to enter bito uy negodatlaii or dboB< 
ikta TcUtlr* to tho objecu of tbo pro p oicd treaty 
*' That it b with polo we reflect tbettbo tlacrlty of hbU«)csty^ mlnl i 
tm In tpptrentty breahiof oR thb lodpknt Dejocbtkm, »t well n tb( 
ftruge aitd omrnnl ounaer lo wtdeh tt wu innoonced to tbo cdobten of tb( 
TxnCFOs pu we r i of Eorops, tfSjnb a rery cnCiiroiirable comaient oq tbelr re- 
lactanco hi cntetlnsapoo ib tndbealeniftcdtD mate tbc cxHt h^jodoui (m 
pretdoQrekpeetbftbeiraioeedtyoQ tbtpccideof France^ Oatrartevoi 
XDeny tutcacea of s^oM and flagrant mbvtind wc t , pw c td log from tbc acne 
pCTo^ekaa prlAopkii tod directed whh lococxlglble obctlnaoy to the note 
nbehlrroumdrt w« derm ooeelre* booed In duty to hb Uajetty, osd te 
oar eoewtitants, to deeltrep tbat we tee no ratkmal hope of redecailBg tbt 
efiUnof tbeUngdembot by tbo •doftkm cf t rajfieally andihada- 

mentaltydlScreot from tbat wUcbhaapndceedoarpreaestcalamltlci. CatB 
Us >I*}efty*s ulobters aballtfrom a real cotrrictLm of past erron, appear hi 
edned to rrgolata tbUr candoct opon soeb a syttomp we can nrltber gbe any 
credit to tbo slneenty of Uwk profeadons of a whh fcr peace, nor repose any 
oonfldeace In tbotr capacity (or eoDdncthig a Begoebtton to a prerpertBS 
bme Odiom n they are to on eeemy, a bo most itUl belkrre them strictly 
to dmbh tbote nnprtadpled aofl cbUaeiVal projacti irblch tboy bare been 
CMDpoIled hi pablW to dlsarow, ceeUmptlbk In the e^ of a1 Europe Cm 
tbcdbplay ofl naln ect i ty and hictpaclty which hu noitcd tfaelr coadact, ov 
only bopetrestoahUBIf}efty> royal abdaia and awpesthmed altetico fw 
hb people, tlui^Hte vfU be gradcoaly pleased to adopt of polloy moc* 

le^ed to tbe di eomstaacos of tbe times than by which bb ralobtcn ap* 

pear to bare bacn (oremed, and to dlnct hb scfruU to tike meaioret, 
whkh, bydUfctiogewratbDyas wtD In tbclr tendency, ailntbeprftieliJf 
upon wbkb they art finoded, from thoao which bare hitherto marked Ibeb 
condoct, may gtre thb country seme raasonaUa hope, at mo rrry dMant 
period, of tba establishment of itcacenUabl* to tbalntmsUOf Ortai Bib 
tiio, aadllkidy toprcHTTCtbe tnnqaUQty of Eorope." 


1'7D6.] takliamentahy speeches. 

The UlOiion being renJ, I^Ir. Pitt imnicdintcly rose : 
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- It is far from being my intention, Sir, unnecessarily to detain 
tl'.e attention of the house, by cx[)atiating at any great length 
on the various topics introduced into the very long and elabo- 
rate speech which you have now heard pronounced. The right 
honourable gentleman who delivered it, thought proper to lay 
considerable stress on tlic authority of a celebrated orator of 
antiquity who established it as a mn.xim, that, from a retro- 
spect of past errors, we should rectify our conduct for the future; 
and that if they were errors of incapacity only that bad occa- 
sioned our misfortunes, and not an absence of zeal, strength, and 
resources to maintain our cause, and secure our defence, instead 
of such a disappoinlmeut being a cause of despair, it should, on 
the contrary, invigorate our exertions, and reanimate our hopes. 
That such a retrospect may, in most cases, be wise and salutary, 
is a proposition which will hardly be denied. It is evident that 
our appeal to experience is the best guard to future conduct, and 
that it nmy be ncccssar}' to probe the nature of the misfortune, 
in order to appl 3 ' a suitable remedy. But in a question so mo- 
mentous and interesting to the country, as undoubtedly the pre- 
sent question must be, if it can be deemed expedient to run out 
into a long retrospective view of past calamities, surely it must 
be far more so to point out the mode by which their fatal effects 
may be averted, and by proving the origin of the evils com- 
plained of, to judge of the nature and eflicacy of the remedies 
to be applied. Whatever, therefore, our present situation may 
be, it certainly cannot be wise to fix our attention solely- on 
what is past, but rather to look to what still can, and remains to 
be done. This is more naturally the subject that should be pro- 
posed to the discussion of a deliberative assembly. Whatever 
inay have been the origin of the contest in which we are engaged, 
when' all the circumstances attending it are duly considered, it 
has had the effect of uniting all candid and impartial men, in 
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ackcowledgiog the aodlspated justice of oar cattsC/ tai Uie on* 
Just aod vanton aggretsiOD on the part of the eoeray. SvkH 
having beoot end still, I presume to taj, being the mo^ geoertl 
opmioD, prudence then must un us to dismiss all retrpspccUm 
views of the subject and to direct the whole of our attention to 
what oar actual siloalion reqairea we should do. The nght 
honourable gentleman most bavu consumed much time In pre* 
psnng the retrospect be hot Just lahen of our past disasters, snd 
be baa coofuined much of his time in detnilmg it to the bouse , 
but instead of lavishing awaj what was to precioos on eeils 
which, according to him, admit of no remedy or change, would 
It not be more becoming him, as a fnesd to bis conntry, and an 
enlightened member of this boose, to attend to wbat new circum* 
stances may produce, and to trace out the line of conduct which 
In the present stete of things il would be prndent to pursue f 
In the cloae of bis speech the right bonourable gentleman allu* 
ded to his former professions rtspeetiDg the prosecution of ihe 
war Aecordmg to these profetnuos, be,, and every gentleman 
who thought with hun, declared, that should the enemy reject 
overtoresofpettce, or appear reluctant to enter Into ocgoaauoi}, 
when proposed, then be, end every man in the country would 
nmte in advrsiog the adoption of the most vigorous measures p 
and that oot only such conduct on the part of the enemy would 
unite every Eoglishman m the cause, but thet whllo it united 
Bnglaod, It must divide Franca, who vrould be indignant agafnrt 
whatever government or govomora should dare to reject, what 
was the sincere wish of the majon^ of its Inbabitants Instead, 
tberulbre, of expatiating on the exhausted state of the hnancisl 
reflooTcei of the countiy, and rvooing into an bisioncal detail of 
sU our past calami ties, a subject which almost engrossed tbe right 
honourable genUoman’s speech, I must beg leave to remind Etm 
of those bh former professions, and iniHto him to make good the 
pledge he has so often given to this boose, and to tbe coontry, 
and not to enflame the arrogance and tinjost pretensions of the 
enemy, by an exaggerated statement of our past misIbrtuDt*, ec 
of onr present inability to relriiva them by a splnled and vi* 
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eckncnvledgmg tl>e oadhpoted joitica of oorcauie, tod the an* 
jait «jd vrantori ■ggreiaion on the part of the enemy. Such 
having beoot and eullf I pmome to txj, being the mo^ general 
opinion, prodence then moat tell o» to dinniaa aU relrp«pertjv& 
vio\xi oT the tubject and to direct the whole ofonr attention to 
what onr ectoal iltoalicm rcqairea we abouW do. The right 
honourable gentleman must have conjumed much time In pre- 
paring the retroipect he hat Just taken of out past ditaaten , and 
be bai consumed mnch of his lime m dctiuhng it to th« house 
but instead of lambing awaj wbot was so preaoos on evils 
whichf according to him, admit of uo remedy or change, would 
It not be more becoming him, as a fnend to his country, and an 
enlightened member of this boose, to attend to what new arcnm- 
stances may produce, and to trace oat the Ime of conduct which 
m the present state of things it would be prudent to ptirsue f 
In. the cloae of bis speech the right bonoinahle ganileman aHo* 
ded to hii former professtona respecting the profeculion of the 
star According to these profesciuos, be,, and every gantlemon 
who thought mth him, declared, that should the enemy reject 
overtores of pence, or appear reluctant to enter into negoaation, 
when propcsed, then be^ and every man in the country would 
umte m advtsiog the adoption of the most vigorous measures^ 
and that not only such conduct on the part of tbp enemy would 
unite every Bnglisbmau in the cause, but that wbDo it united 
England, It must divide France, who would be Indigrunt agalnit 
whatever government or goveroors should dare to reject, what 
was the tincsre wish of the mo}onty of its inbahitants^ Instead, 
therefore, of expobatlog on the exhausted state of the fuanatl 
resources of tbe couott7,.aQd rvooiog Into an historical detail of 
all our past calamities, a subject which almost engrossed tbe right 
honourable geuUeman's speech, I must beg leave to remind him 
of those bb former professioDSr and Irndta him to make good tbe 
pledge he has so often given to Una bouse, and to the country, 
and not to enflame the arrogaitce and onjost pretensioni of the 
enemy, by an exaggerated statement of our past nilsfortoDes, or 
of oor presoot ioabUity to rolrlive them by asplnled and vU 
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the accusations urged against us of not offoring our mediation,' 
or even refusing it uhen solicited, they are' equally of little 
weight. Arc ministers to be blamed, for what it would be^ 
harardous in them to attempt, and would it not be hazardous 
to propose a mediation where both parties were not ready to 
ngree ? To Imve creeled ourselves into arbiters, could only ex- 
pose us to diflicultiesnnd disputes, if we were determined, as we 
ought to be, to enforce that mediation on the parties who refused 
to admit it. And what is the great use which the honourable 
gentleman seems to be so eager to derive from that peace, if so 
procured^ Is it fit that wc should go to war in order to prevent 
the partition of Poland ? In general policy, I am ready to con- 
fess, that this partition is unjust; but it does not go, as is said; 
to overturn the balance of power in Europe, for which the right 
honourable gentleman, as it suits his argument, expresses greater 
or less solicitude; for that country being nearly divided equally 
between three great powers, it cati little contribute to the undue 
aggrandizement of cither. Butliow strange -did it seem in that 
right honourable gentleman, who inveighed so strongly against 
-the partition of Poland, to censure ministers for their endeavours 
to prevent -the partition of Turkey, when it was the establishment 
of the principle, that tliis country could not interfere to prevent 
the partition of Turkey, precluded tlic possibility of any interi- 
•ferenne with respect to Poland ! 

As to the latter transactions that liave occurred between this 
country and France, they are too recent in the memory of the 
house, to require that I should call their attention to them. The 
resolutions to which wc have come on .this subject, .are too sa- 
cred and too solemn, the opinion too settled and • too deeply 
formed, to be lightly reversed. We cannot, surely, forget , 
the first cause of complaint, allowed to be well founded, and 
the famous decree of the 19th of November, which was an in- 
sult and an outrage .on all civilized nations. Seditious menj 
delegated from this country, with treason in their mouths, and 
rebellion in their hearts, were received, welcomed, and cares- 
sed by .the legislature of France.. That goveirmnent, without 
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wirdj ilufted into twiohb other compleiioia. Ail there chergeer 
Jtoyreter, as wall is tba anJustDcss of tbe war, be etUbluWs^ODlj 
hy preiucQptiOD The nght bonourmble geotlemaa then goes 
Jwck to 1793, when he atji the first opportnnity wtu ofltred of 
.our procuring peace to ^rope, but of vbich minlsten did not 
avail themsel^'ea He also refera to a speech made bj me on 
the opening of the budget of that which be descnbet as 

having been uttered In a tone greiU satUfsctlon, triumph, and 
exaltation^ It ii true, Indeed, that ] felt much satlsfbictioD ki ex* 
bIblUog to the coontry the high degree of prosperity to which 
it bad then reached,!— not lew satUfudon, I am tare, than the 
honourable gentleman aeems to feel 1 q giving tbe melancholy 
picture that his motion has now drawn of its present reduced 
dftnatlon, and I felt tho mote nvid satisfaction in viewing thar 
prosperity, as K anabled us to prepare for, and enter Into, e 
contest of a nature altogether uuprecedented. Now, however, 
when that prosporty u overr the honourable geoUeiaao dwells 
cu It rather rapturously, though It seemed little to aSeet him at 
tbe titne it was enjoyed. But, not only are mlnislers accused 
of having tieglected the opportonllies of making peace, but when 
they bare attempted overtures of that nature, they are charged 
.with malQcerity, or with holding forth something In the shape 
^d make of those ovortures that must create sutplcioas of their 
^centy In the enemy, or provoke their dbguit, WTiat can 
countenance such on accusation, I am sadly at a km to discover 
for at the penods alluded to, every ruoUve of public duty, every 
consldcrabOD of personal este, most bare induced me to exert 
the best of my endeavours to promote a peace, by which alone I 
^uld be enabled to efiect the fisToante objects 1 hod In view, of 
/^redeetnlng the public drbt end the 4 per cents., os alluded to by 
I the bODOurable gentleman. No stronger prools could be gWco 
I of tbe Sincerity of government to promote and ensure peace, 
than was then given by his Mojes^’s ministers j and if they were 
disappointed, the fiialt Is not with them, but IbcU cotxfoct mull 
be onderitood and jusUGed by the Imperious necessUy, which la 
1793 compelled them to mist an unprovoked aggreMlon. AaW 
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declared war, and left us no choice, in form or ih substance; 
but reduced us to the necessity of repelling an unjust aggression. 
In every point of view, they therefore were evidently the ag,- 
:grcssor6, even according to the right honourable geutlemau’s 
own principles, and we certainly took everj' precaution, that it 
was either fit, or possible to do, to avoid it. ' 

I cannot help wishing to recall the attention of the house to 
ihc general conclusion of what 1 have slated, for upon that.resls 
all J have to say on .the first part of the right honourable gen- 
tleman's propositions. If the house had been Lurried by pas^- 
sion into the war, if it had been hurried by the false opinion of 
others, or by any unjust pretensions of its own, would it go 
to the enemy to atone for its misconduct, and accede to such 
condilions'as the enemy might ofl'er ? Could it happen that a 
war not ordinarily just and necessary,' when applied -to every 
•moral principle, should in form beso untrue, that, aftef' throe 
years standing, it should be found all illusion? Jf the house 
cannot acknowledge these things, much less can I believe, ad- 
mitting all the depreciated statements of our resources to be 
true, and founded to such an extent as -to make bs submit-al'- 
most to any humiliation, that last of all we’ should submit to 
the pride atid ambition of an enemy, whose hypocrisy, in- 
justice, tyranny, and oppression we have so repeatedly witness^ 
cd, reprobated, and deplored : and yet that was- what the ri^ht 
^ honourable gentleman proposed. He proposed that We should 
bow down before the enemy, with the cord about our necks, - 
when we have not felt the self-reproach of doing- w'rong'j to 
-renounce and abjure our recorded professions, and receiye a 
EbuteOce of condemnation, as severe as undeserved. 'i'hls'I 
contend would be to renounce tbe character of Britons. ‘Even 
if, by the adverse fortune of war,'we should be driven to sue for 
'peace, I hope we ^ shall never be 'mean enough to acknowledge 
■ourselves guilty of u falsehood and' injustice,' in order to ob'- 
' 'tain it.-' - ' ‘ H- ■ • ■ . ' 

' The right honourable gebtlemdu's ne.'ct accusation against 
ministers- is, that thev Bave'beew-guiity of a radical error, iii 
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vmiQDg nntn it hdd erett ettnbluhed itself, declared bostiUUd* 
against all tbe old estobliBbad ijatems^ without baviog tcajcalj 
an exiatence in lUalf^ it had tbe<presninpUon to promue to m* 
terpOte to tbe deatrnction of all tbe exttUog gorenunenU in the 
arorld. All -goTeTiunenU alike fell under lU Tcngeoncc ; the 
old forms were contemned and reprobated ; those bhich had 
stood the test of experiencct whether moosTchy, amtocracyi 
Or mixed democracy, were all to be deitJoyed. Tbeydeclsred 
that they would join the rebellious sobjects of any stateito orer* 
turn their gOTefnment. And what was the explanaUon receited 
from M. Chaovelin on these tubjecU of compl^tl Did it 
amount to any more than that tl^ French would not lntennad> 
die with the form of goTemment in other countnea, unless iC 
appeared that the msjonty of tbe people required it to be chan* 
ged 1 As to ihoir dedaration against aggrandixeinent, witboat 
stoppu^ to nrgoe a point that is so extremely clear, 1 will only 
refer tbe house t6 their whole conduct towards Belgium. They 
declared that th<7 would oerer interfere in the goremment of 
Belgium, after it had consolidated its Hberurs strange way 
of decUniog interference when a fnm of constitubon was fortxd 
spon It, bearing tbe name, bot not the stamp of liberty, and 
compelUng thr Belgians to coosolidate ond prcserre it. IMtb 
ilespect to another caose of war, vis. tbe opening of tbe Scheldt, 
tht^r explanations regarding that mrdirostance, and their in* 
tcctlons upon Holland, were equally nniatHfictory t their ultl* 
mntorn was, that they would giro no further satlsfkctioct end 
their refusing a fcir erplenaUoo made them t\»e aggresson in 
leafity, iT not fa form. Stiff, bowerer, tfio chtnnef of no- 
gociationiwai not cot off by this country* as long as the 
)&ig of Prance retained a shadow of power, M. Chaarelm con- 
tinned to be recerred in an ofBaal capacity { and eren after tbe 
cruel enittstfophe of that qnfortanale monarch, bb Majeily’s 
minister at the Hague did not refuse tu corarounkate aitb 
general Domoorier, when be expressed a wish to bold a eon- 
farence with him relatlTe to aotnc proposals of pesec. UVo 
all these .opportonities bad been offered and neglected, they 
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declared war, and left us no choice, in form or ih substance, 
but reduced ns to the necessity of repelling an unjust aggression. 
In every point of view, they therefore were evidently the ag? 
gressors, even according to the right honourable gentleman's 
own principles, and we certainly took cverj' precaution, that it 
was either fit, or possible to do, to avoid it, < 

I caiinot help wishing to recall the attention of the house to 
the general conclusion of what I have stated, for upon that rests 
all 3 have to say on the first part of the right honourable gen- 
tleman’s propositions. Jff the house had been hurried by pas- 
sion into the war, if it Iiad been hurried b}' the false opinion of 
others, or by any unjust pretensions of' its own, would it go 
to the enemy to alone for its misconduct, and accede to such 
■conditions as t!ic enemy might ofier ? Gould it happen that a 
war not ordinarily just and necessary,' when applied to every 
TOoral principle, should in form be so untrue., that, after- throe 
years standing, it should be found all illusion? If the house 
cannot acknowledge these things, much less can I believe, ad- 
mitting all llie depreciated statements of our resources to be 
true, and founded to such an extent as- to make us 'submit al- 


most to any humiliation, that last of all \\c should submit to 
the pride and ambition of an enemy, whose h^'pocrisy, in- 
justice, tyranny, and oppr-ession we have so repeatedly witnes^ 
cd, reprobated, and deplored: and yet that was wbatlhe rip } 
honourable gentleman proposed. He proposed that tve feb_ . 
bow down before the enemy, with the cord about our ne^ ®> 
when we have not felt the self-reproach of doing wrong-' 
renounce and abjure our recorded professions, and 
sttitence of condemnation, as severe as undeserved. 

contend would -be to renounce the jcharacfer of Bri 

•if, by the adverse fortune of war, wc should be 
( ... cnntrph to acknowdedg^e 

•pence, I hope vee ehall never be mea 

Ourselves guilty of u falsehood and J 

no.vt abensation against 
The right honourable genllem ^ radical error, in 

njinisters is, that they have' been feu 
" JD -0 4- 
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not scknowledguig the Frendt rcpobhc. lta« nld thu hak 
been the b*r to all treaty : thia hai preTeo ted etery oier tor e to 
mbseqoent ubmtKHii. I admit that it bu ao happened, that we 
haTc nerer ackoowledged the repabliCy end I admit alao, that 
CD application nor oterlare for peace, on the part of thn coan« 
try, haa been made till lately. 1 admit, that after the siege'Of 
.Valenaennea, I did tay it waa not then adruable to make con* 
ditiona, andl admit alto, that when -we Btrnggled nnder dhad* 
vantagea, I waa equally averae ; whence tbe right bonoorablo 
gentleman infora, that if you will not treat for peacejwbenyoa 
ere soccetsfol, nor treat for It when yon are anfoTtnnaie, there 
jsoat be lome aecret caasa, which indacet na to beUereyoa dm 
iKitdispoaed to treat at all.* la itreasonable, laakywbenajojt 
hope u entertained of increaglng oar advantage*, to risk the 
opportnmtyi which thoae adrantagea woold aecnre of; making 
better terms ; or, u It reasonable when we ejipenente grehtand 
deplorable ml&fortuoea, to entertdn ajuit spprebeoaioQ o^iob- 
jtiining a permanent and boooorabla peace, on fair and perma* 
mentcoDditioQa^ Theee are the principles on FhJeb d hct 
acted, and they are raised open tbe fair groenda pf bomaa 
action. If aoccets enongh were gained to force tbe enemy to re* 
Jmqouh h part of their possemona, and we might not yet hope 
io be wholly rdievedfrom dmilar dangera, except by a repetition 
ofaimilar efforts and similar success, vps it Inconsiilent for a 
low of ba country to push those efforts forther upon the na^ 
sona^le expectation of securing a more permanent and bonoor* 
,ahle peace? j^nd, on tbe other band, when we expenenced the 
jad rerersf of foTtune, when tbe ^int of oor allies was brokeiv 
our] ^roops discomGted, oor territonea wrested from ns, and all 
o(^ hopes dbcODcertcd and orertbrown, did It argue o want of 
j eas oD ora want of prudence not to yield to tbe temporary pres* 
sure ? Tbe same situations to a.wcll*tempered mind F^uld al* 
ways dictate tbe same mode of conduct. Jn carrying on tbe 
war, we bare met with luisfortones, Ood knows, ser^e and 
hitler I Exclushe of positive ncqunilions however, have ■wo 
gained nothing by the change which has taken phee in Franco? 
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If we bad made peace, us the right honourable gentleman says' 
we ought to l)avo done, in 1753, we sliould have made it before- 
France had lost her trade ; before she Imd exhausted her capital ; 
before her foreign possessions were captured, and her navy de- 
stroyed. This is juy answer to every part of the right honour- 
able gentleman's speech relative to making peace at those 
early periods. 

But a discussion is once more introduced as to the object of 
the war. hlinistcrs have repeatedly and distinctly stated the 
object, but it is a custom on the other side of the house, to take 
unguarded and warm expressions of individuals in favour of the 
war, for declarations of ministers. Thus, many things which 
fell from that great man (Mr. Burke) have siricc been stated as 
the solemn declaration of government ; though it is known that, 
to a certain extent, there is a difference between ministers and 
that gentleman upon this subject. But then it is to be taken as 
clear, that ministers are not onl}' anxious for the restoration of 
monarchy in France, but the old monarchy with all its abuses. 
That ministers wished td treat with a government in which ja- 
cobin principles should not prevail ; that they wished for a go- 
vernment from nhich they could hope for security, aud that 
tliey thought a monarchy the most likely form of government to 
afford to tiiem these advantages, is most undoubtedly true; but 
that ministers ever had an idea of continuing the war for the 
purpose of re-establishing the old government of France, with 
all its abuses, I solemnly deny. If, for the reasons I have be- 
fore stated, it would not have' beer7 prudent to have made a 
peace in the early stage of our contest, surely it would not have 
been advisable when the enemy were inflated with success. 
The fate of the campaign of 1794- turned against us upon .as 
narrow a point as I believe ever occurred. We were unfortu- 
nate, but the blame did not rest here ; that campaign led to the 
conquest of Holland, and to the consternation which immedi- 
ately extended itself among the people of Germany and En- 
gland. Wlmt, however, was the conduct of ministers at that 
-period ? If they bad given way to the alarm, they would have 
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been ceocanble indeed instead of doing lo, they iminedUtt^ 
lent oat expeditions to captore the Datch tetUetnents, tirbicb ne 
iD*y now either restore to tbertadtbolder, iJhe shoold bo restor* 
ed, or else wt may retain them oomlves. Ift instead of that line 
of conduct, his Majesty ■ ministers had then acknowledged the 
French republic, does the nght honourable gentleman, does 
the hoose, suppose that the terms we should then have obtained 
would haee been better than those we can now expect 7Then, it was 
asked, why dhfabtadaiinUtration negociate for peace before the 
cunfederacy was weakened by the defection of Spain and Pras^ 
iia, becaoie, of oourse, better terms might have bein obtain* 
ed when the allies were all nnlted, than could be expected after 
they became dmdad 1 It undoubtedly would base been a most 
adTaotageoDS iHog, if we could have prevailed npon the kings 
of -Spam and Pnnsia to hare contmncd the war natQ the enemy 
were brooglit to terms, bat (bat not havmg betm the case, /sr4 
at least had the advantage of the assistance of those powvst 
jrhile they remaioed io4he coofederacyj Before any blame can 
Attach upon tnumten opcmthis ground, it will be necevftiy to 
bhew, that, prior to the defectioo pf Prussia and Spoilt terms 
wchi ^proposed to us, which we rejected* WTiotber these two 
powers have gcdocd much from the peace they have made, Is not 
'^question wcry difficult to he answered ^Vb<llb«r Spam was 
Tcdlly In-sbit ttate thar tbe* could not have maraiaihed another 
caiApaign, iitbout running the nsk of utter dcstructloo, Is a 
point n^b which I do not choose to give an opinion , but with 
respect to Prosita, the certainly enjoys the inactivi^ bf peace, 
but she hasalltbopreparation aiul expense of war 

The right hotwbrable gentleman again adverts to tbe form 
ofgarvemment, which, be says It was the Intention of ministers 
tffeitabltib hi France, and allodes paxlicuUrly’to the affsh at 
Toulon , and from that subject Ibe bdoourable gentlamsn oakesh 
rapid transition to tbe caseof M dd U Fayette ^Vllb respect 
4o bhat might bo the treatment of that unfortUBato gentleman 
the cabinet of -Great Dntahi bad no share in It, oordid roioit' 
-ters think thenlMlves warraoled jn bterferlng with the 
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upon the subject. AVilh regard to ]\Ir. Lametli, the right ho- 
iiounvblc g(Mitleman certainly did ministers justice, when he said 
they couJd led no antipathy to that person ; and they certainly 
did feel great reluctance in ordering him to quit the kingdom ; 
but as to the motive which induced them to take that step, they 
did not conceive it to be a proper subject of discussion. The act 
of pariinment had vested discretion in the cxefcutive govern- 
ment, and they must be left to the exercise of it. 

I’hc right honourable gentleman has also alluded to the 
citualion of the emigrants, and asserted, that if government 
were of opinion that there was no prospect of making an attack 
with success upon France, it was the height of cruelty to have 
cmplo^'cd them. This however was not the .case, there were at 
different times well grounded expectations of success against 
that country, and surely, it cannot be considered as cruelty to 
•have furnisbed the emigrants with tlie means of attempting to 
regain their properties and their honours. 

The right honourable gentleman has also thought proper, in 
his speech, to dwell at considerable length on the state of the 
<>nemy's finances. He is willing to admit that their finances are, 
as he says I have slated them to be, in the very gulph of bank- 
ruptcy, itj their last agonies. But theu the right honourable 
gentleman proceeds to ask rae, whether, notwithstanding tfiis 
dnnncial bankruptcy, they have not prosecuted their military 
operations with increased vigour and success ? Whether, 
notwithstanding these their last agonies, thej' may 'not make 
such dreadful struggles as may bring their adversaries 'to the 
grave ? I will not now detain the house by contrasting the li-j 
nances of this country 'with those of the enemy ; I will not now 
dwell on the impossibility ofa nation carrying on a vigorous war, 
in which it is annually expending one third of its capital ; but 
I will tell the right honourable gentleman that the derangement 
of the French armies at the latter end of the last campaign, the 
exhausted slate of their magazines and stores, and' their ultr- 
male retreat before the allied troops, furnish a convincing ^ 
that the rapid decline’ of their finances begins to' affect > 
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-grettttt de^e thnr mflltary opcrmtiotu. How Cu- thdr recent 
•ucceMes, on the «ldo of lulj, deeerro credit to tbcjcxteot 
Weted by the right hoDOorable gentlerana, I tK«11 not apoo 
-roe to say I hsTO had no ioleUigence on the wbject, and 
tberefore shall odcr no opnuoo to the bouse. ! 

) The next topic which I bare to consider, U the argDroeot 
'drawn from the question of our tmcenty m the measge\deli- 
•yered to the French minister at Basle, on the ith of March ; 
and a great ^rariety of obsenrntions hare been soggeitod and 
"orged upon that point. Ooe Inference drawn by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, arises from the circmnstaoce of this mes- 
aege having becDcommumcated fonr months after bn Bla^esty's 
speech, end three mdnlht after the declaration made to parlia' 
•taieoti that his hicyesty was ready to meet and give effect to any 
'ditpotitvon manifested on the pert of the enemy for the con- 
■dosloti of a general peace, in the first place it must berC' 
membered, that neither the speech &om the throoe, nor the 
•dedsration expressed any intention in the Bnti&b ghvenunent* 
‘to be the first b makmg prbposals for opening a negociation. 
The fair conitrocboo went no butber than to bvite the enemy 
Ho make the first adrancos, if they were to disposed, and to 
^sbew that no obstacle voold be opposed on Oor part to the ca- 
of the gosernmeot they bad chosen to negoclata terms 
this country. Gentlemen, therefore, have no right to feel 
in any degree duappobted at tbe delay of be commomcatioD, 
•since, in being tbe first to make any overtures of peace, his 
Majesty’s ministers went beyond any pledge they had given, or 
■any expectsUon that ought to be entertained 

It bas fortber been objected, tbat|'tboee proposals most be 
jQsinoere, becaose it didnot appear that on tbs occastoo we bad 
acted b concert with unr eUies. A sufficient answer to bis may 
be giToo by bd peculiar circomstancee of affairs, the latene»s of 
the season, and those comroonlcalions being cot off, by which 
wbond our allies were before enabled to maintab a ready bter» 
icourse. Had bis c er emony been complied with, the delay* 
which it would bare occasioned, mast onavoidahly bare bce« 
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greater than that of which gentlemen think themselves warrant- 
ed to complain.' They are, however, as much mistaken in their 
facts, as they are in their inferences, for this step was not taken 
without previous communicntipn with our allies, and we acted 
in concert with them, though they, were not formally made 
parties to the proposal ; a ceremony which in my opinion would 
be wholly superfluous. 

Another proof, it should seem, of our irrsincerity is, jthat, 
in the message alluded ta, we did not recognize the republic. 
It is truly generous in the right honourable gentleman, gene- 
rous towards them at least, to And out an objection for the 
French which they themselves did not discover. We had the 
answer of the directory to our note, and they took not the 
least notice of the republic not having been recognized. If that 
had been a necessary and indispensible form, without which 
they considered themselves insulted, their natural conduct 
would have been to give no answer at all. On this point of re- 
cognition, however, the right honourable gentleman is always 
extremely tender, and has it verj' much at heart. He holds up 
the example of America to us, as if it was an instance that had 
any application to the present question. The right honourable 
gentleman also boldly contends, that if we bad paid the Frencb 
government this mark of respect and confidence, it would have 
induced them in return to propose more moderate terras.- I am, 
however, very far from expecting any such effect; for, in fact, 
the government of France never seemed to think of it. I do 
not consider the omission as an act of hostility, and they must 
be aware, that the proposal, to treat in itself implied a recogni- 
tion, without which it was impossible that a treaty should be 
concluded. 

To shew the consistency of the arguments on this subject^ 
I shall take the liberty of recalling the attention of the house 
to those antecedent periods, when the gentleman on the op- 
posite side of the house, in defending the French government, 
held up to our imitation the wise and temperate conduct of the 
co.urt.of Denmark,. which .maintained a beneficial neutrality 
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with Franc*, Ud with whHih lb« latter ihewed lUelf capable of 
miiutajDiDg the cecowy jeUdons of Mmity and peace. * It 
li indeed troo that France ha* m a great meaiare rtipecied the 
neotrabty of Demnork, and obeerred with it the rdationi of 
peace, at least, if not of amitj. \Vbat, however, dcatroj* 
the right bononrable gaotleman'i argnment at once that rinf 
vn*8, peaceable, neutral, and amicable court of Denmirk had 
not recognUed the French repobhc till the pretent year. So 
that, ID (fact, Denmark did not consider the French gorem* 
ment a* one that it ought to acknowledge, rill the form which it 
annmed rendered it In tome degree cqaally admissible in the 
eje* of the other powen of Europe. 

Another argoment of inflincentj is, that we did not pirn* 
pose terms to the enemy, while we called npon them for tbeht. 
Thu I conceive to be that which we had no right to do; the 
applicottOQ did not come from tbe enemy, it was made on oar 
part, and it would have been ndlcnloos to propose toy parti* 
ealar terms to them, till we were prerioaily infonned whether 
they were wiihog to treat at all. it has also been alleged, that 
we most have been losmcere, because when we employed the 
cmuiter at Basle to make this appheaboo, wa did not at the 
same rime give him tbe power to negociite. It wa* ertroordi. 
nary indeed that bo obaervalioD of this kind sbonld be urged 
by any person wbo professed tbe slightest axrqoalntance with 
diplomatic proceedings I woold ask the ngbt boDoorabls 
gentleman whether it was ever koown that the person, em- 
ployed to sound the disposition of a belJigereot party, was also 
couiuiered as the proper mhustor for docusshig all the relittva 
interests, and coocludlag a treaty 1 Tbe boose must remem* 
her ou former occasions, when tbe right honourable gentleman 
was eo warm In tbe recommiodation of a peace witb France, 
whatorer might be its government, that, apprehensive of an ad- 
herence to that etiquette, which might prevent us from being 
tbe first to mtio overtures, he adriaed os to make recourse to 
espedients, and sound the dupo«uon of the enemy, through 
the medium of neutral posreia. As soon as France adopted a 
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form, of government, from which an expectation of- stability 
was to be drawn, his Majesty’s ministers readily waved all eti- 
quette, and would not let such forms stand in the way of the 
permarient object of the peace and tranquillity of Europe, and 
they made direct proposals to the enemy. Had they, however, 
adopted the expedient proposed to them, and employed a neutral 
power to make Iheir^communications, was it to be expected that 
we should appoint that neutral power our minister plenipoten- 
tiary to manage our interests, as well as those of our allies ? 
The gentleman through whom the communications were made 
at Basle, is one perfectly qualified from his talents, his zeal, and 
his integrity, to conduct any negociation ; but whatever may be 
his character, it would be the height of imprudence, or rather 
folly, to entrust the management of a negociation of such un- 
common moment to the discretion of an individual, and at 
such a distance. 

The motives which induced bis hfajesty’s. ministers no.t to 
employ the same minister who had made the advances, as the 
negociator of a peace, are not confined to what I have hitherto 
stated ; -it was also necessary in order to shew our allies that 
we did not go beyond the line of that arrangement which was 
concerted with them, and that, true to our engagements, we 
had no separate object, and would not proceed a step without 
their concurrence. We wished to avoid any thing which could 
excite the slightest suspicion, that we were disposed to a sepa- 
rate negociation, which was what France would wish, and 
what was her uniform aim during the present contest. This 
was a policy which in some instances was too successful with 
some of our allies, and which enabled her to enforce on thenv 
successively more harsh and unequal conditions. It was with a 
'view to the same open dealing, that it was thought proper to 
publish to .the different courts of Europe the message and the 
answer, that the world might judge of the moderation of the- 
ajlies and the arrogance of the enemy. , 

There was one ground of sincerity which I believe the- 
right honourable gentleman did. not state; but which the di-r 
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rectory rested upon pritwiptlly, in their awwer I’htt'rraj tbe 
•propotal for bolding a general congren How thu coold top- 
port the charge of Intmconty, I am at a loss to conctihe The 
Brituh goTommont pointed out tbe mode of pacification This 
tbe enemy t|ioaght proper to decline and to reproach, but did 
not attempt to luibsUtate any olho’ mode by which the object 
was likely to bo obtamed. So far from projecting any thing winch 
coold even Justly be an object of enipidon, ministers bad pre- 
ferred that of a congreas, which was the only mode In which 
wars were coododed In all cases wherein allies were concerned, 
ever since the "peace of Mnnater, the two Uit treebes only ex- 
cepted Ibis charge 6f msmeerity was repiesented by the rlghi 
honourable gentleman as tbe probable cause of tbe exorbitant 
terms demanded by tbe enemy — They are high m their de- 
mands,” aays tbe nght honoorable gentleman, beaanse they 
know you are not In oameiti whereas, were they conhdent In 
ybor alneanty, they wonld be moderate and candid.* In my 
hnmble apprebeptlon, the extravagance of their terms ledds to 
an opposite coqcIdsioq, and proves that tbe plea of mslDeenty 
is with them only a pretence If they really Ihoagbt bis Ma- 
jesty*! miouleri msiucerc, tbeir policy \rould have been to 
make Jost and moderate demands, which, if rtyected, woold 
exhibit openly and in the face of tbe world, that want of can- 
dour, and that appetite for war, which the right honourable 
gentleman joins in so unjustly atlnbutbg to ns But iiaving, 
in Gset, DO disposition for peace, and led away by false aod as- 
piring notions of aggrandirement, the government of France 
offered ua such terms as they knew coold not possibly be com- 
plied with. Did they know the spint, temper, and ctarahor df 
this coontiy, when they presumed to make such arrogant pn>- 
potals? Tbesa p roposals I will leave to the sUeot senie Im- 
preased by them In tbe breast of every Englabman. I am, 
thank God 1 eddrctsing tnyialf to BnUms, who are acqhalnled 
with tbe presumption of the enemy, and who, consdoij 
of their resources, impelled by their native spirit, and Va- 
luing the national character, wiD prefer the chancel '’aad 
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alternatives of u-nr to such unjust, unequal, and humiliating 
conditions. 

The plea of the French directory, that their constitution did 
not permit them to accept of any terms, which should diminish 
the extent of country annexed by conquest to the territories of 
the republic, the right honourable gentleman himself very fairly 
condemns; because, if persevered in, it must be an eternal ob- 
stacle to the conclusion of any peace. That the interests of 
foreign nations should yield to those laws, which another country 
should think proper to prescribe to itself, is a fallacy, a monster 
in politics, that never before was heard of. IVliether their mi- 
litary successes arc likely to enable them to preserve a constitu- 
tion so framed, I will not now inquire, but of this lam certain, 
that the fortune of war must be tried before the nations of Eu- 
rope will submit to such pretences. 

On a fair examination, however, will it appear, that the right 
honourable gentleman is right in obsei^'ing, that this allegation 
could be no more tlian a pretext? If so, is it not singular that 
the right honourable gentleman, who seems so shocked at this 
pretext of the law of the French constitution, should direct 
none of his censure against the legislators, or government of , 
that nation, but vent all his indignation on the British ministers, 
for deferring their proposals for peace, till the enemy had form- 
ed such a constitution as rendered peace impracticable ? I will 
not now recount all those arguments which, on former occasions, 

I have so frequently submitted to the house, nor the motives 
which induced me to decline all proposals for peace, till some 
form of government was established, which had a chance of being 
stable and permanent. Surely, however, it is too great a task im- 
posed upon me to be able to foresee, amongst the innumerable 
and varying constitutional projects of the French, the precise sys- 
tem on which they would fix at last. Much less could I foresee’ 
that they would have adopted a constitution which even the 
right honourable gentleman himself would be induced to con- 
demn. But, having so condemned it, he should in justice have 
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trwuferred hfa c<n«rei to those by whom It ^ fnmed} m>te»d 
of which, all the thonder of the nght bonoarable genUeitBm'a 
eloqueoco b ipoot at bonw opon the icDoceut, while tie goiity 
at a duUnce al^ ndl distorbed ctcb by the report 

However the «plnt of iha coontry may be rooaed, and it> m- 
dignation esated, by the exorbitant conditkrni propoeed to It by 
the enemy, yet oven tfaeae ertravagint prctenaiooi iboold not 
lodoce tu to let cmder the udueoce of puilon. I could eaiUy 
have airttcipated that iHumlmlty of lentiment, with which toch 
degrading proposals have been rejected by erery man In thU 
coantry, but our retentment, or oor acorn, must not for a 
moment aoSer qb to lot6 tight of our moderaboii and our tern* 
per. We hive long been In. the habit of waiting forlhe return 
of reason in oar deladed enemy, and wheosvrr they ahaU de> 
ecend from ihoee aspinng and inadmitaible project! which they 
•eem to bavtf formed, and ara proceeding to act upon, we shall 
still be ready to treat with them upoo fair and booanrable 
term*. We are particularly mterested In orgmg them to the 
acceptance of nch a cooathuUoD as ntay ba best salted to thelt 
character and ctoatioo, but we must take care that their consti-J 
tuboD shall not operate loJanoDsly to ourvelres. We do DoC 
shut the door against o^oclation wbradrer* it cab he fairly en* 
tered upon, but the enemy, ao for from meeting u», say plaiuly 
they canhot liitci to any tcmi»r hut soob ae Id honour we cannot 
occepL The ten® of peace which the right houoarable gentle^ 
mao-pointed at, and which, aflcraJl, he coosidertaa veiy dis» 
advantigeous, are, that the Freneb may retain their conquests In 
Eorope, and that we should kttp our acqurSitionf in the cola. 


met.. What howoTcr u tbo propoeal of thi directory 1 Ntyiets 
than thi*: rlntt every thing should bo rettordd to them,* and 
they In reinm arc to give up nothiog. It is also org^ by the 
bonourebla gentleman, that we were to blame Ift'so abnipUy 
bToaklDg-off the negociation, and communlcatini; the result to 
tho-woHd, together with the obeerratJtma made -open ill lb- 
this - 1 will answer, that the terma proposed liy the enemy ^ 
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short all further treaty ; and as to the communication of the re* 
suit, it ^vill have, at least, the important consequence of di- 
viding the opinions of France, and uniting those of England. 

I 

N 

The motion was rejected j 

Ayes 45 

Noes., 207 


October 6 , 1796 . 

Debate on the address of thanks to his Majesty for his most gracious 
speech * on opening the session. 

s 

Mr. Pitt : 

Although I feel myself impelled Sir, from more than one 
consideration to come forward on the present occasion, I shall 
hot be under the necessity of troubling the house much at 
length. It is certainly to me matter of great satisfaction, that 

# " My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ It is a peculiar satisfaction to me, in the present conjuncture of afiairs, 
to recur to your advice, after the recent opportunity which has been given for 
collecting the sense of my people, engaged in a difficult and arduous contest, 
for the preservation of all that is most dear to us. . 

“ I have omitted no endeavours for setting on foot negociations to restore 
peace to Europe, and to secure for the future the general tranquillity. — ^The 
steps which I have taken for this purpose have at length opened the way to 
an immediate and direct negociation, the issue of which most either produce 
the desirable end of a just, honourable, and solid peace for us, and for our 
allies, or must prove, beyond dispute, to what cause alone the prolongation, 
of the calamities of war must be ascribed. 

“ I shall immediately send a person to Paris with full powers to treat for 
this object, and it is my anxious wish that this measure may lead to the resto- 
ration of general peace : but you must be sensible that nothing can so much 
contribute to give effect to this desire, as your manifesting that we posses^ 
both the determination and the resources to oppose, ivith increased activity 
and energy, the further efforts with which we may hare to contend. 

IE 2 
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at to cntical a conjoDCttrre, Indeed tbe moat critic*! tad tli* 
tnost irap>ortaat that bat occarred donog tbc preteot ccntory, 
that on the only great and tnbalantlal qacftion, on which the 
addres* propote* to expret* any opinion, there ibonld be no 


<• YocwtllfMlthapceoIkTtToecemryttamofMBtwbtotbewTBylrtM 

•pen}}- Duiri felted tbe itttntiao at attcmpdjif e dsecent en tbew klefdcpcQs. — 
It cuuwt be dinbted wbat wwitd be Ibe tuue of reeh •« eBte/prtz«) bat It 
tKilU year vbdom to aeflcct oo precsotion* that may either pre e fade the 
attempt or aecon the tpeadlcct iMeu ot tonilo; (t to the coafaska tsd lobv 
of the citemj. 

” la reriewtag the ereata of the year, yt» wHl haro obtemO that» by 
the ikBl and exertkm of my aary. om erteoilre and laereaiing c wmo erc c 
bai been protected to o degree almoit beyond example, and the fleetj of the 
aoeny hare,, for the greateit portof the year, Btea bkteked op la their ova 
porta. 

" Tba opentiooa lathe EeftandWeat ladUa barebeeablgUybeBcatnbte 
to the Britiih amt, and prodoecKr of great uUena] adrutage i tad Ut 
Takior and good eoodoct of 07 fcreet, b«th by aea and UaJ, hare bean 
atnlaeoUy nnrplcttfar. 

** Tbe fartuM ef a ar on the continent tor been taera rtrleor, aad the 
ja ogre ai of the Frm^ amiei tfaieateecd, at one period, the otmact dahger 
ta an rorope } but Crcca the honootable aad dlgailled i »e > »eri iai >c a oTray aBy 
the Emporor, and (nan the Intrepidity, ditdpQoe, aad larloelble iptrH of tbe 
Aotitin force*, ooder the aorpleWHu condoet of th« Arthdubr Charier, 
foeh a ittrh hai lafeJr hem gHro tie roome of {be w, misey larpiro e 
aelUfToondcd eoafiderice that the fleal remit ef the etatpslga prore- 
aoradUestrOarto the eoemy than Itaeeaoaroetiseat aad progrtn foratfaii 
rvert &rourmbIa to their hope*. 

« The appereaUy boctHa fOrpotlllooi and roodaet of tie eoort of 
M«Hd b*'e led to dlretmlotrs of mbicb I am not yet eaaUed to aeqaalnC 
yfio with Che daaf rexift; ^ / am cmA/euftiat trftft’rrerm*f he Hi-fr 
htac, I than bar* fhao te Ibuope • further proof ef my moderathM 
ax4 ferbearascei and 1 can bare mo daabt ef your detemlnatkui to 
defeed, agamti ertry afgmdoe, the dJgoily, right*, and Uteml* of lie 
Britlah empire. 

» CmUrwmeffir //«aar af CMnew, 

•* I rely oe year aealandpobttc iptiH for each •* ^7 

ertemry for th* aenler of tbe year. It I* a great *atW*ctka to me l» 
bbterre that, eotaitinitading the temporary embarTareneBU eikh tail 
fcrea experfeaerd, tb* itat# ef tie ctmuaerce, maanfactare*, aad rermwe 
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difference of sentiment in this house, and that even the right 
honourable gentleman * should have expressed his cordial con- 
currence. There are indeed many topics on which he touche’d 
4n the course of his speech, in which I now differ with him ats 
much as ever I differed at any former period ; but, with respect 
to the great and substantial object of the address, the propriety 
of the conduct employed to bring about a solid and durable 
peace, such a peace as may be consistent with the permanent 
security and the just pretensions of the country, there does not 
subsist even the slightest shade of difference. That object is found 
to command the most full and most unequivocal support. Such a 
circumstance I must indeed consider as matter of just pride and 
of honest satisfaction. It exhibits the most decided and unde- 
niable proof that the steps which his Mqesty has taken towards 
negociation, that the clear and explicit declaration that he has 
made, are in themselves so unexceptionable, and so w6ll calcu- 

( f t 

the country, proves the real extent and solidity of our resources} and 
'furnishes you such means as must be .equal to any exertions which the 
jiresent crisis -may rcqiure. 

My hords and Gentlemen, , • . 

“ The distrcsse.s which were in the last year expenpneed from the scar* 
-city of com are now, by the blessing of God, happily removed, aud an 
-abundant harvest affords the pleasing prospect of relief ‘in that important 
article to the labouring classes of the community. — ‘Our internal' traii- 
quillity has also -continued undisturbed “the general attachment of my 
•people to the British constitution has appeared ;on every occasion, and 
tlio endeavours of those who wished to introduce anarchy^ and confusion 
into this’ country, -have been repressed by the energy and wisdom of 
the laws. 

“ To defeat all the designs oT our enemies, to restore to my people the . 
Blessings of a secure and honourable peace, to maiiitaia inviolate their re- 
ligion, laws, • and liberty, and to ‘deliver down unimpaired to the -latest 
posterity, the glory and happiness of -these kingdoms, is the constant, wish 
of my heart, and the uniform end of all my,actions. — In every measure, 
‘that can conduce to these objects, I am confident of receiving the firm, 

* ' ' I , \ ' 

.zealous, and affectionate support of my parliament.” , 

- .'i . , .ti'. . .^1 . v 
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plated for tirt end m ticw, that they muat command ntaeni from 
any man -who retmna the amalleet care for the. mterwt and 
jbonour of hi* countiy. Impressed irith this feeling of 
£iu:tiOD, I can hare bot little meUnstion to detam the boose on 
jTOinti of ahghlcr difference. I look nth «tiU higher »atu- 
Achon to the concurrence now exprewed m the object of the 
^dreas, as the pledge of general unanlnutyt end the omen of 
£reat exertions, If, unfortunately, that object sbonld not bo 
■obtained , ^ 

I honoorafale gentleman justly states^ that vhat hitherto 
^1^ been done, only amounts to -en orertom for peace. It U 
ppponjble to |Ukte trhat may be the result. We cannot pro> 
ji^pce what win be the disposition of the eoemy, or wbat ar- 
pumstances may occur to iodaencfi the late of negocJsboa. 

ought to look l^y to onr fituatlon It bojds ont to as a 
chtmeu of poaee, if the enemy are disposed to accede to it oojost 
and reasonable terms, but, on the other band, if they are still 
actuated by tmbiuoos projects, we shall gsin another objoirt hj 
the couree we hare punned , we thall unmask them in the eyes 
of Europet shall expose the injosuce of Ihetr policy end 
their insatiable thirst of aggranduement end, if no other ad* 
vantage be gained, we at least sbaJl be able to put to the proof 
jthe sincerity of that pledge which tbis diy lias been gireu, that if 
the enemy are not disposed to accede to peace on just and 
^tasoiaible terms, the warwill be supported by the onanimoo* 
Voice and the collected force of the nsUoD. I trust and hope 
that it may not be necessary to hare recourse to such a test of 
imceri^j but, while we indolge with satiibcUon In the hope of 
a more faroarable issue, wp must at the same time look to the 
pthcT olteruatlTej we mnsi be prepared with all the force of the 
country to support the prosecoUoo of the contest, if its cod« 
tlnotnce should be found necessary. If the unanimity of thu 
diy he accoraponfed with such news, If It is not an onanlmUy 
founded merely upon the pleasing sound of peace, the capd* 
rating charm of ren e w ed tnioqaUlUy, and the proipecl of lha 
termination of those fcencs of hor or and calami*/ with wbJfh 
3 
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Vf&T is always attended (such an unanimity would indeed be 
fatal to the country)^ but if it is an unauimity the- result of 
rational and manly reflection, founded upon a careful conside- 
ration of the situation of the country, and prepared to meet 
every conjuncture, it cannot then be too ’highly prized. We 
must not put out ofview those means of exertion which we 
still possess; we must fairly compare the situation of this country 
with that of the enemy, and the amount of our own acquisitions 

with the losses of our allies ; we must estimate the extent of 

« 

the sacrifices which, under all these .circumstances, it may 'be 
fitting for us to make, in order to effect the restoration of peace. 
It is with a view to these principles, that unanimity becomes so 
peculiarly desirable in the present moment. The clear and un- 
equivocal explanation which bis Majesty has given of his con- 
duct, with respect to peace, has commanded a general concur- 
rence. If it be that sentiment which, on the one hand, is pre- 
pared to support the just pretensions and reasonable liopes of 
the country, and on the other to resist the unjustifiable demands 
and arrogant claims of the enemy, I shall then consider the 
unanimity of this day as the happiest sera in tlie history of the 
country. On this head I shall say no more, and agreeing thus 
^ar with the right honourable gentleman, I would wish to say 
as little as possible on the other points on which he touched 
in the course of his speedh, and with respect to which we widely 
differ. They have been too often and too warmly discussed 
to be now forgotten by gentlemen who sat in the former par- 
liament ; and in the concluding part of his speech the right ho- 
nourable gentleman .gave us an assurance that we should bear of 
them again. 

The right honourable gentleman has intimated as his opinion, 
4hat we must change the whole system of our interior policy, 
which he considers as inconsistent with the constitution of the 
country. I am happy, however, to find that he is so far satisfied 
with the constitution^ as to ascribe to its protection that internal 
order and undisturbed tranquillity which he admitted 'that the 
Country had for some time past enjoyed. He at the' same time 

B E 4 
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reprobated m the Bcrerett terms laws which were paced during 
the last parliament, and which ho represented as pregnant with 
the most nnschieroas conseqoeoces, end declared that be coaid 
not subscribe to any coiatructron of that part of bis Majesty’s 
speech which inclodcd those among the laws, tbo energy and' 
wisdom of which bad contriboted to seenro the tranqailTity of the 
country. Having made tins declaration, it would be unfair and 
iracandid on my part not to bo equally expbdt. I desire no 
gentleman to vote for the address open any such qualification 
with respect to those laws. I am firmly of opinion, that, excltn 
alve of their tnfinence, the peace of the country could not have 
been so toccesafuHy maintained, cor can I tuSur the smallest re« 
proacb to fall upon the character of the last parltameut, who 
displayed tfaelT wisdom and their energy In providing a remedy 
so suitable to the alarming nature of the cnib. If there is any 
ambiguity In the address, with respect to those laws, it Is because 
they are to oomiiteot with the spirit of the cooiututtoo whkh 
they were framed to protect, and so blended with the system of 
our jorisprodoDce, to coogeolal to the practice of former tlmesi 
and so confbrtnahle even to tbo fetter of former acts, that it was 
imposaible to make any dbcrimloatloa. i It li to be recollected,' 
that they were passed in a moment of altrm and turbuleneej 
they had been found most admirably calcnbted to meet the 
emergency of the time. The address does not apportion with 
minute exactness what degree of tranquillity we bat© derived 
from the operation of those Jaws, ^vhen blended with tbo consti- 
tutkiD, and what we might have enjoyed from the InSoence of 
Jams pnrioa^/ snhabtlqy ; how touch wo were Indebted for 
protection to the ancient strength of the edifice, orto thoto 
buUrenes that were raised to support it In iho moment of 
liarricane. 

There were some other points on which the right bonocrabJa 
gentleman touched. He seemed to consider, from tW languigo 
of the address, tliat endeavoart bare only been made of Ute to 
procure peace. He ought to recoHeet that bis Majesty's speech • 

particulaily refer* to what has takeo place since be Usl commo- > 
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nicated with his parliament. If ever the day shall come when 
an examination shall be instituted into the steps which have 
been adopted to secure the re-establishment of the general tran- 
quillity, I am confident that no endeavours for that purpose will 
be found to have been wanting on the part; of his Majesty’s 
ministers. But gentlemen must be sensible, that what may be 
admitted as an endeavour to restore peace depends upon a va- 


riety of circumstances, and is likely to be differently appreciated 
by individuals of opposite sentiments. It depends on the rela- 
tive state of parties, on the number of allies with whom we may 
be engaged to act, on the degree of attention we pay to their 
interests, and on the concert we wish to preserve with them. 
Taking all these necessary considerations into view, I again 
pledge myself that it will be found in the result of inquiry, that 
ministers have neglected no opportunity which conld have been 
improved for the purpose of accelerating peace. But the right 
honourable gentleman has told us, that we are at last come to 
the period which he had all along pointed out; that we have 
now consented to adopt that course which he has uniformly re- 
commended since the commencement of the contest — to send a 
person to Paris, and to tiy the efiecl of negociation. He takes 
to himself all the merit of that policy w'bich we have tardily 
adopted, and so confident did he feel himself in this ground of 
seif-exultation, that be declined all illustration of his victory', 
and merely made it the subject of one' triumphant observation. 
His assertion was, “ yon are now taking those measures which. 


if you had listened to my counsels, von might ba% e adopted four 
vears ago.” But does it follow that the measure was right then, 
because it is right now r May not a period of four years pro- 
duce many events to justi^ a material change of policy, and to 
render measures wise and expedient, which at a ce.nain time 


would neither have been prudent nor seasonaZoier Because you 
do not choose to make peace the day after an crprovoXed ag- 
gressioD, may you not be justified in holding out pacrSc overtures 
after a lapse of four years ? Tne ar^-ment oi tue nght rococr- 
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•ble gentleman amoonti to tint, that dtber yon most maVi» p^aco 
tbe day after the tggresjioo, or oot make it at alL 
Wth respect to the reUitvo situation of this conntry and 
Spam, It would not bo cousutent with my dQty4o go into any 
^tail ou tbat lul^ect at tl» present moment 
As to the qoestion of our raoorcn, the ngbt bononrable geiw 
Ueman admits them to be extonsicc and flotinihiBg. They fbr- 
iiisb, indeed, m a moment llko the present, a subjcrt of peculiar 
congratulation and well-gfounded confidence. If the reraUtie, 
after a four years war, which ought hare been expected to have 
injured it so malonaily lo so many branches, and after all the - 
addiUoual burthens whicb bav-e been imposed, sbU keeps up to 
tha rate at which it was stated last year, tbat dreumstaoce b 
sorely no slight source of sansCaction. With respect to the state 
qf commerce, I am enabled to speak In a very diETerent ilntla. 
Notvdthitandiug all the ecDbarmsmenu which it has had to czw 
^aDter, It has etiained and itiU coouuon to enjoy a pitch of 
nnexainpled prospenly. Those embarruements have proceeded 
from various causes ;~-tli« expense of the war ebruid, and the 
high pnee of articles of coosumptlOD at home ) the situatbo of 
part of the couUoent, where the markets have been shut egiicst 
os , and even the growth of our capital re^scung upon the conn 
merce which occa^ooed it, so iW what was au unequivocal 
symptom ofprospenty, was itself a’ cause of tempumry disircsa. 

Of the coalinoance of this proepcriiy, we have now the best 
BSsorance. Tlie state of our exports doriog the last ux roonthi 
has been equal to what they were io the most floorishlng year 
of ptact» 179c ; and our foreign trade has even exceeded the 
produce of that j'eor, which was the most productive of any In 
the history of this country. Under these drcuantances, vrbai- 
ever temporary embarrassments may ba\e arisen from the quan- 
tity of specie sent out of the country, from the want of • suGt- 
cient circulating medium, from the state of foreign markets, and 
from the lucrwo of our capital t and ho* ever lUeie difBculiles 
may for a time have obstrtxted the ordinary opetaiwns of fi* 
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nance, the commercial character of the country has lost neither 
its vigour nor importance. If such has been the state of things, 
at a period when the country has had to contend for every thing 
dear to it ; if, notwithstanding all the obstacles which have 
clogged the machinery, the spring has retained so much force 
and energ}^, we may presume, that, if, by the obstinacy and ambi- 
tion of the enemy we should be called to still greater exertions, 
our resources as yet remain untouched, and that we shall be 
able to bring them into action with a degree of concert and 
effect worthy of the character-of the British nation, and of the 
cause in which they will be employed. These resources have in 
them nothing hollow or delusive. They are the result of an 
accumulated, capital, of gradually increasing commerce, of high 
and established credit. They are the fruits of fair exertion, of 
laudable ingenuit3', of- sdccessful industrj'; they have been pro- 
duced under a system of order and of justice, while we, under 
many disadvantages, have been contending against a countiy 
which exhibits in every respect the reverse of the picture ;*--a 
proof that the regular operation of those principles must tri- 
umph over the unnatural and exhausting efforts of violence and 
extortion. By these resources we are now qualified to take such 
steps as may tend to conduct us to a solid and a durable peace ; 
or, if we do not succeed in that object, to prosecute the contest 
with firmness and confidence. 

The right honourable gentleman suggested one reijiark, that 
the speech contained no recognition of the government of France. 
He wasted a good deal of ingenuity in attempting to prove that 
it ought to have contained an express acknowledgment of the 
French government. It ought to have occurred to him that a 
passport having been sent for and granted, some communication 
must bave taken place on that occasion, and as the executive 
director}' had been satisfied with the form of communication, 
and the mode in which they had' been addressed, it could not be 
necessary for him to start a difficulty where they had found none. 
I can assure him, on the part of British ministers, that no ques- 
tion of etiquette, no difliculty of form originating from them, 
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ehall bo ponaltt^ to itind iq tbe w»y of icgocution, or to ob- 
•truct tbe attaiament of tbo great object of peace. 

Afl to the other pointt, the right boDotinble gentleman has 
toggestod what lesions we ooghl to derire from the expenence 
of advenity. These leuons may be greatly varied according to 
“the aitoation of parties and the different points of view in which 
"the subject la conslderod. Bat, when the right honourable gen- 
tleman telli na that the aitoaticn of country is that of adrer^ 
aity, I can by no means agree to tbo proposrtiDn. How far it 
deserves to bo ranked under that description, let tboee pronounce 
who are best acquainted with the state of our resoorces. It 
cannot sorely be termed a state of adversity from any loties of 
oor trade, the diminnUon of oar capital, or from the redoction 
of any of ottr foreign potstnsiom. Wo have not been greatly 
impovertsbed by tbo events of the war In the East and West 
lodiea. We caemot be much weakened in oor national strength, 
even upon tbe statement of tbe ngbt bononrabk gentleman, by 
banog oar navy, in consequence of repeated triumphs over every 
bostile squadron, raised to a greater degree of glory and of fame 
■than it bad ever before attained. A?bero then, are wo to look 
for tbe symptoms of this adversity f Are wc to look for them 
in tbo losses and disasters of ouraOies^ But, docs the right 
-honoorable gentlenum appeal to these as a enterkin of adversity, 
when in the same breath I boor him bold out as a source of 
complaint, that )“on are not, under your preient circumsisuees, 
sure of A triumpbont pence ? And why can you not command 
auch a peoedf— because yoa wlU not separnto your own great- 
ness, and yoor own commerro, irom ibe latemt and from ib* 
fate of your alllesj beeenso yoo refuse to purchase peico for 
yourselves on any other terms than Ihoie which will secure tht 
tranquiUity of Europe, and consider the situation of Great Bri- 
tain as chaiaod to that of the coutiocnt, by the bonds of a liberal 
and comprehensive policy. If what has been lost on the conii- 
jjcnt Is a subject of regret, it W at least a topic on which we have 
no reason to reproach ouneltci. If even the prosi»ccl Id that 
quarter continued u gloomy e* It was looe time since, and it 
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the extremity had not roused the armies of the emperor to thos& 
gallant and spirited exertions which have been crowned with 
such brilliant and unprecedented success, no share of blame 
could attach to us. While the violence of France has been 
over-running so great a part of Europe, and, every where carry- 
ing desolation in its progress, your navjJ exertions have enabled 
you to counterbalance their successes, by acquisitions in difFe- 
rerit parts of the globe, and to pave the way for the restoration 
* of peace to your allies, on terms which their own strength might 
have been unable to procure. If you look indeed to the geogra- 
phical situation of the seat of war, the emperor has not regained 
•by his recent victories all that he had ' formerly lost. But do 
you count for nothing the destruction and ruin of those armies, 
by whom all the previous successes of the enemy had been 
achieved ? Do you count for nothing the glorious and immortal 
testimony that has been exhibited to mankind, that disciplined 
valour must finally triumph over those principles that the war 
was undertaken to oppose, and which owed all their extraordi- 
nary and unaccountable successes to the violence in which they 
originated, and the excesses with which they were accompanied ? 
A memorable warning has also been afforded with respect to the 
true consequences which have resulted to those foreign powers, 

' who, in opposition to their true interests, have courted the al- 
liance of that enemy, and expected to find security in, disgraceful 
tranquillity. ' Recent events have served also to exculpate the 
characters of those who were , calumniated' as desirous to em- 
brace their principles, and receive their laws, and in Germany 
they have left behind theral nothing but the memory of their; 
Wongs, and ' a' feeling' of eternal fesentmmt. Are such cf-, 
fects to be considered as of small importance, or to be put in 
competition with the reduction of a fortress, or the possession 
of a district? - • ^ 

Of the virtues to be acquired in the school of adversity, the; 
right honourable gentleman only mentioned those^f moderation; 
and forbearance. Moderation I should , consider as that virtue 
which is best adapted to the dawn of prosperity : .there are otUer- 
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Tfirtaet of no leai nnportaiK* whidi are to bi acqmretl ntrfer a 
rererai it( fortone, and which are eqoaliy bacoming in those who 
■re called to fuffer : — there are tte Tirtae* of adreriitj endured 
and AdreriTty reuistid ; of edroral^ encountered and ^verrty 
aorrootjoted. The recent example of Germany baa lurnfahed an 
Bldstriooi inktance Of fortitude ahd peneverance, and tbeirfor- 
titodo and perscreraneeltive bad their merited reward. Tboo 
are Icaotn which I trurt this country ha* not to learn. Eng- 
land bai trerer abown ittfelf deficient, in finnneM and magnanl- 
mitj; it II ndriralled In resource) it baa always been foremost 
fn the carter of booocrablo exertloo, and It be* only to maiotain 
iU accuEtomed vigour and peraeverance, to the reiloratioD 
of general tranquillity opon tanu conalitent with the dignity of 
it* own cbahicter, and tb^ aecun^and intereit of Europe. 


Tbi qoettloa t^en Ulc addmi was mrkd wbboot a dMil a a . 


Odoi^a- J 8 , 1796 . 

Tax IIoBM htrlsf resohvd lots a casmittM to coatVJer of UmI 
of hli MslestT^ spMob, whkb mptetfd iaruiofl. and tb« pvifnph 
MB^resd ti fbtknrt^, 

** Yoq wtn Hiel thb pocoHsrly owtv ar y st a maavot wbea tbo foray 
tit* opealy m»a»rted tlw Jotentini •fail«optli>T » dcseot w tfcrir kJsf- 
docu. It eaaoot b* do%M$i vfatl wwJJ b» ttr iim of sect u eatS7prlr*| 
bat tt b«fiU your wiotea to orgioet do prrewjtJwa ttil wy tUWr pfrtW# 
tb* aticiapt. orstten tb* f]>MeW«t nnaoi of tmlo} h to tb« ceoAuioo aod 
itlfl of tb« roffiay j" — 

Me. Pitt nswi 

After the onanimoos rote which the bouie gave upon the fint 
day of tbh lewloo, and their general oceorrence In lhat port 
Of the addrert which rcspecU • foreign lotailoo, It would be 
doing injotiky; to the feelbs* which were (hen eipm»ed» 
ware 1 to make any apology forcalUog their atleulloo to the lob* 
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ject on the present occasion. I shall not detain them therefoi^ 
a single moment in shewing the propriety of lalying before them 
at so early a period the mepures which I mean this day to pro- 
pose. It is equally OUT duty and our interest by ever}' meads . 
in our power, and by every exertion of which we are capable, 
if possible, in the language of the address, to preclude the at- 
tempt, and at the same time to take such measures of defence 
as shall cause the invasion, if it should be attempted, to issue 
in the confusion and ruin of the enemy. I shall not at present 
go much at large into the detail of preparations, but merely 
suggest a general outline of defence, which, if it should be ap- 
proved of by the committee, may be particularly discussed 
when the bills are afterwards brought in upon the resolutions* 
The general considerations are few and obvious. The natural 
defence of this khigdom, in case of invasion, is certainly its 
naval force. This presents a formidable barrier, in whatever 
point the enemy may direct their attack. In this department, 
however, little now remains to be done, our fleet at this mo- 
ment being more respectable and more formidable than ever'ii 
was at any other period in the history of the country. But 

strong and powerful even as it at present is, it is capable of 

\ 

considerable increase, could an additional supply of seamen, or 
even landsmen, who in a very sliort time might be trained id. 
an adequate knowledge of the naval service, be procured. Foe. 
ibis purpose I would suggest a levy upon the different' parishes 
throughout the kingdom — an expedient precisely similar to thaf 
vVbich was- practised with so much success nearly two years ago. 
This levyi howe-Ver, I would not confine as a mode of supply 
f6f the 'sea service. ‘It is cerfiiinly of the highest importance 
both for the internal defence pf the country and the security 
of our foreign possessions, that all the old regiments should be 
complete. But every one must be sensible, that from ihe num- 
bers in those regiments who have fallen a sacrifice to sickness' 
and the' fortune of war, a more expeditious method must be 
adopted for their completion, than the ordinary mpde of re-, 
cruiting supplies, in order that the country may be able to avail* • 
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iUelf of this tnn of ttraoglh. I would propote, therefore, Id 
itbo 6r8t place, a lory of lifteeo tboosand mea from the diffe- 
rent panshe* for tlte eea tcmcc, and for recruiting the regi- 
ments of the line. The cominlttee, however, most bo sensible 
wbon a plan of mvimda Is in agiutioD~a scheme, which al- 
most at another time would not have been conceived^ and an 
attempt, which, by any other enemy than that with whom we 
liave DOW to contend, might have been justly deemed imprac- 
ticable— that a more enlarged and a more cipenstvo plan of 
prerenboo and of defanre a necessary. 

In digesting this plan there are two cousidemtions of which 
sre onght not to lose sight. The first a the means (which 
^oat not be altogeUiar new) of calling together a land force, 
Buihaently strong to frustrate the attempt, keeping out naval 
force entirely out of view', and secondly, to adopt such mea- 
sures in railing tba force as shall not materially interfere with 
the industry, tbe agncoltorc and the cocnmerce of the eoootry. 
It will be for tbe bonie to decide upon tbe degree to which 
tbe former eoofldarBtioD ought to be permitted to interfere 
snth the latter. A primary obj^ wIQ be to raise, and gradual- 
ly to tr^n, such a force as may in a ibort tune be fit for ser- 
TKC. Of all tbe modes of ottsinlng tlus object, there is none 
so expeditious, so effectual, and attended with so Utde ex- 
pense, as that of raising a supplemeotal levy of militia, to be 
grafted upon the present estabUsbmeDt. I should propose that 
this supplement ibill consist of sixty thousand men, not to be 
immediately called out, but to be enroDod, officered and gra- 
dually trained, so si to be fit for temca at a time of danger 
The best mode of traunng them without withdrawing too mai^ 
at one time from tbeir r^ular pursuits, wiQ be to embody 
oue-cixth pan m r^ular soccesaiDu, each to be trained for 
tsrenty days, in tbe course of which they msy become tole- 
rable proficients m tbe miliiary exermie. With respect to the 
mode of conducting the levy, the retures thit have been lately 
made from tbe difierent coouties shew the present levies to be 
extfemely disproporUoned, and that tbe cloute m the act which 
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provides against this abuse has never been executed. Accord- 
ibgly we find that ' in some counties the proportion is one out 
of. seven,- and in others one out of three. It will be expedient, 
therefore to regulate the future levy, not by the proportions 
now existing, b^^t by a general estimate of the inhabitants who 
are able to bear arms. 

The next consideration which merits attention, is the man- 
ner in which the troops are to be.furnislled, which I think 
ought to be generally, from all parts of the kingdom, and that an 
obligation be imposed upon those who are balloted, either to 
serve in person, or to provide a substitute ; and the better to 
preserve the general proportion, that this substitute be provi- 
ded either from the parish in which the person balloted resides, 
or from a parish immediately adjoining. It will be proper also 
to remove the present exemption from those who have more 
than one child, on the express condition that they shall not be 
called upon to serve out of the parish in which they live. The 
mode of training only one-sixth part of the whole, twenty days 
in succession, as it will only withdraw ten thousand at a time 
from their usual occupationSj consequently will .hot much in- 
fringe upon the general order of the community. Of course 
they must be provided with some sort of . uniform, but it will 
be of the coarsest kind, and such as may be purchased at a 
small expense. A. sufficient number of arms will also be in 
readiness for supplying each raau in the moment of danger. 

Another measure which I would suggest to the committee, 
is to provide a considerable force of, irregular cavalry. The re- 
gular cavalry- on the present establishment is certainly by no 
means inconsiderable, and the yeomanry cavalry,, which frorii 
their numbers are sufficiently respectable, we have found to be 
highly useful in securing the quiet and maintaining the internal 
tranquillity of the country. .But with a view to repelling an 
invasion, the more that this species of force is extended, the 
greater advantage is likely to accrue from it, as an invading 
enemy, who must be destitute of horses, can have.no means tq 
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mtct it upon eqtiri tenni* Beiidfes, it U k »p«cici of force 
»rhich may be provided in a mode that will be attended *itli 
nlrooit no elpfenee to the publit, and wiih bttle hardihlp to 
Indjvidoali. Id orddr to calcalate the extent to which thert^ 
irregular cavalry may herat»ed> it i* necettary to eatilatte the 
number of boraes which are kept for pleuore througboot the 
kingdom, and by raltmg the levy in thU proportion we ahill 
bkvQ thh satitfaction to think that It will &1I npon ihoMr only 
who Hate a considerable ttake tb defend,. Dy the plodach of 
the ta±, which is as gt>od a criterion as ahyt of the number of 
horses kept for pleosorc, we find that in Scotland, England and 
Wales* they amount to about two baudrtd thonsand, one faniH 
dred and twenty tbootand 6f whic^ belong to persons who kie^ 
only one horae of thh kind* the rest to persons, some of whom 
keep ten, and vanoos other proportioni. It certainly would 
tMt be a very severe r^nlarioa when compared with tb« ol^ect 
snHmt to be accompllsbed, to require one^tsstb of thase bnnee 
for the public semce. X would therefore propose that eVery 
persbd keeps ten bdrtes, shall be Obliged to furni&b OM! 
horse and a horsetnah W serve in a torp* of cavalry; — that 
ereiy perAon t*hb keeps more thun ten horses, ahd a uutnbbi 
hdUng short of twen^, after furnishing a hOtse ahd horvO^ 
man, for ibe first teu, shall tubscllbe a proportinnate sum 
for tbo ikst; which shall be applied to defray the general ctpehie } 
>— tbst thosh who keep twebty shall furnish two, thre^ of thirty ». 
&c. and that those who keep fewer tbkn ten shall form thAm- 
sehrA into a close, when U shall be decided by ballot, who at 
the eotdmoD expense ibAll Amiisb the bone hod the horsetuam- 
Ibeso troops thhi raised wU be provided with uniform and 00 *^ 
cdutrdmenti, formed into corps* and put Under proper ofBcen» 
And knreiy when the means ah» compared with the object 16 b6 
attained and the expense to Wlilch individuals will be SUbjected* 
whh the aecanty of the proper^ which they posikfs, no on# 
-will complain that thaX end or that feecan^ is purchnshd at td# 
dear ft price.. 
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' There is still another resource which, though it may not api. 
pear so serious as those which have been already mentioned, 
ought not to be neglected. Upon the supposition of an inva- 
^sion, it would certainly be of no small importance to form bo- 
dies of men, who, from their dexterity in using fire-arm's, might 
,be highly useful in harassing the operations of the enemy* 
The employment of such men for the purpose of, defending the 
country, and harassing the enemy in case of an invasion, must 
be attended with the most serious and important consequences 
Gentlemen will naturally guess that I am now alluding to that 
^ description of men called gamekeepers, and to others of the 
same class. I do most certainly allude to them, for there are 
many whose personal services would be of the utmost advan* 
tage. But I also, and more particularly, allude to those in- 
stances where gentlemen are gamekeepers for their own amuse- 
ment, where they are gamekeepers merely for the satisfaction 
of being so, not gamekeepers of necessity but of choice ; in 
such cases there can be no hardship in obliging those gentle* 
men, if we cannot have their personal services, at least to find 
' a substitute, who may be as well calculated to defend the coun- 
try as themselves. I do therefore propose, that those persons 
who shall have taken out licences to shoot game, or depu- 
tations for gamekeepers, shall, within a certain period,^ be at 
"liberty to return the same if they think proper; but if after that 
^period they shall continue their licences or deputations fot 
'gamekeepers, then they shall be obliged to find substitutes. I 
observe -gentlemen smiling at the idea of raising n force by 
such ineanS) but that smile will be converted into surprise, 
when theyhear that the number of persons who have taken out 
those licences, are no fewer than 7000. Such a plan cannot be 
, considered as a means of internal defence likely to be approved 
of by every person in the country. 

I have stated to the committee the general outline of the 
bill. I shall defer saying much more on the subject ; it will be 
more satisfactory to speak particularly when the resolution is 
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reported to the hoow, than to enter into any ferther detail at 
thii moment The number of cavalry vrhicb I propoee to raae 
in the manner I have mentioned ‘wiH bo 20 000, ^bnt vnth 
rerpoct to v-belber there mint pot bo tome other additional 
mode adopted, it it Unpouible to tay exactly, from not 
mg able to a^rtain with certainty hov many pereotu it may 
be necetsary to exempt, on account of thhir being in ordera, 
or for other reotoni. That have 1 pomted out the meant by 
vihich I propote to raue 15,000 men, to be divided betireen 
the tea and the land temce, to raise the aapplemental levy of 
60,000 for the miliito, of which one-tixlh part >i to be forth- 
with called out to exercise » to raise SO, 000 men by means of 
pertoru taking out tbe Iicencea to shoot game and keep game- 
keepen, or on aoeb other peraons as may hereafter be deemed 
aeceasary If the propofiUona I have mentioned should bo ap- 
proved, I should «iih tbe reaolutioDi to be pnnted, and if im- 
mediately, to lotnidoce the bill, to cany it on to a committee, 
and to hn Dp tbe blanks, and then to allow an interral of a week 
for its discussion. I mention this In order that more tune 
should not be taken up than u absolutely nreeaasTy for tbe 
due exammatiOD of tbe pnoclplct of the bill , alncc, genllc- 
mcn, you cannot but recollect, when yon am once labshed, 
and have daternuned upon the propnety of any particolar meai* 
ture, every day, every boor of delay, is attended with addi- 
tional danger 

t shall DOW more that the cbainnan be directed to report to 
tha laausc, " That U is the opuuon of tbe coromiUec, that a bill 
sbootd be brought in for raiaiog a certain number of men in 
tbe several counties of Eogland, and tho several a^uutits, 
burghs, end stewsjtnes of Scotland, for the service of ha 
Majesty “ ^ 

A«UjCTa4«iirf W)B>e lenjti wcwded, lartictlfr Wr EWa- 

*ndMr.Foi, sertnUy ddhered tlitir aaoUmciU apea ibepwpotei 
BKanre. 


ila. PtTT sjioks la reply t 
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Aftrr what lins already been said by my right honourable 
friend*, I cnlorlain some doubts whether I ought to detain the 
■committee one tnoment from the unanimous vole which I be- 
lieve will be given upon the })roscnt occasion. 1 am sure, at 
least, that it will not be nccessurv' to consume much of 3'our 
time b}* replying at length to tlic short observations of the 
honourable gentleman f, or to the more dctailerl remarks in 
which he has been followed bj* the right honourable gentleman^, 
upon the same side, as I rann(»t but regard the declaration 
with which thev prefaced and concluded llieir animadversions, 
that thc\’ did not mean to ojrposc the rcfolutjons winch I had 
. the honour to propose, ns a suflicicnt answer to tl»e arguments 
b}' which it was arcompunied. If the rigiil honourable genllc- 
ninn feels that the declarations of ministers upon llic snl^jcct 
which conslilulcs the foundation of the present deliberations, 
arc not sufficient to justify the measures which are to be ground- 
■ cd upon it; if be considers their ns'^urances or ibcir represen- 
tations entitled to no confidence; if he is per-'iiadcd that there 
c.xists no danger of invasion, against wliich it is intended to 
provide ; if he is convinced that the objects of tlic prepara- 
tions that arc to i)e made, arc destined to carry on other war- 
like operations than the plan avows, or are employed as pre- 
texts to cover designs of ambition or of encroachment at home ; 
if he believes llrat they arc intended to prosecute that object 
of the war which he thinks proper to describe as unjust and 
diabolical, I would ask, bow he cun reconcile these principles 
with the conduct he is to pursue; or, as a public man, upon 
what public ground he can rest that assent which he has be- 
stowed upon the measures which have been suggested ? But 
•while the right honourable gentleman indulged in these ani- 
madversions, he knew well that the precautions were demand- 
ed by the countr}' as measures of self-defence, from which he 
could not withhold his concurrence. He demonstrated h^' his 
actions, that he was , in reality sensible that .the present was 

•{• Mr. Sheridan. ' • X 


* Mr. Duiidas. 
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not like other war*, nudertaken to malnUln a porat of n*^ 
tioruU honoor, or to defend a dwputed interwt , — to Mpport an 
ftllj that wia attacked, or to goard remote or doobtful dnn- 
gen; bat that it was the fint war m which a great and free 
people, in the proftoratioa of tbeir commerce and the en}oy> 
ment of then* proiperity, were called apon for a Omo to definid 
the lourcea from which thoj 6owed, and, In compliance with 
the good faith which waa doe to thnr alliaa, and nrged by a 
aenu of common danger, foood tbemielTef compelled to op* 
poae cnproToked aggrewon, and raaut pnoclpleaboatile (o the 
government and cooftitudon of tbeae kingdoms and to every 
x^fular goverDtneQt in Eorope. AVhy did not ibe right bor 
zioarable gentleman follow np hu pnn^lea, by opposing like* 
wise the meararea which were proposed to meet this danger, 
bat because bn believed that the aitoadoo of a&jrt is such as to 
reqmre these preeaatiOQi, and because he most know that a 
false seomty coold alone present t|ie smallest chance of see* 
ceta^in the attempt which has been threatened i becaasealio 
he knew that tneh was the character of the enemy with whom 
Tvo hid to contend, that they vara not so hahle to ba deterred 
bj the desperate natore of the enterprise, or by a conrideration 
of the nmnber of persons whom Its ram might devote to de* 
itractioD? Such, I am convinced, were the feelings of the right 
honourable gentleman npon this occasion, and socb are the 
coosideradotu by which his conduct is explained, altbongb, 
perhaps, he foond it necessary to colour his assent, and to 
disguise fas coanction, by the innrecUres be introduced against 
Hie Isat pasUass^nt, lod against the oC edmialstmtion* 

Tboagb, however, be reprobated the system and the meorares 
of admioistralion, tboagb be accused the josike and vilified 
the character of the former parltoment, he cootd not trust the 
natural concluslop of his premises. He did not ask if any 
of the new mtmhers, who bad so lately come op impregnated 
with the feme of their electors, or if the old members, who were 
witnesses of the proctedmgs, and whose recoDeclioq of the Utt 
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parliament was «o repent, would agree with him in the charac- 
ter which he had ascribed to it. Nor did he venture to make 
any appeal to ascertain who were those who would concur with 
Eim in asserting the principles he had professed. While I re- 
-flectupon these circumstances, I feel confident that' it will not 
be incumbent upon me to answer at much length the argu- 
ments of the honourable gentlemen on the other side of the 
house, especially when the objections of the one are answered 
hy the observations adduced by the other. 

While the right honourable gentleman * professed to agree 
■with every sentiment of his honourable friendh, they ma,terially 
overthrew each other’s reasonings, and every sentence uttered 
'by the right honourable gentleman was confuted by that which 
preceded it. The internal order of battle seems to have been 
■completely deranged, and the arguments of the honourable 
gentlemen themselves meet in hostile encounter. The honour* 
able gentleman f wished to impose upon ministers a responsi- 
bility for the measures which were founded upon the assertion 
in his Majesty's speech, because, continued he, this matter 
rests only upon the information of the speech from the thrope, 
which I must consider as the speech of ministers ; and in order 
•to supply the defect of this xesponsibility which attaches to 
ministers by the most sole'inn and formal declaration, the ho- 
oiourable gentleman insists upon receiving satisfaction, and im- 
posing responsibility by a communication less formal and less au- 
thentic! The right honourable gentleman’*, however^ proceeded 
as if ministers were pleading on tbeir responsibility, and then 
concluded by maintaining that there is no responsibility at all. 

The right honourable gentleman is likewise offended wjth the 
general argument of the necessity >of precaution, which was em- 
ployed by my right honourable friend but bis honourable 
friendj" beside him admits, that only general information was to be 
expected ; so that to this argument the raght honourable gentle- 
man must lift up his hand and -express his disapprobation, as he 

* Mr. Fox. -t Mr.-Sljeridan. X Mr. Dimdas. 
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profa*« that he caonot act opon geoeral JnformatioD. But why, 
Baji he, did not tbo danger, which you now apprehend, longbo- 
fore thiB induce you to demand the adoption of those meaiurea 
of precanbOD which yoa now think it necestary to emploj ? No 
ffuch plana, continued he, were pnraued upon any former jienod. 
Tbo nghi honourable gentleman too went out of hu way to find 
companiouB to depreciate the character* of miDistera, and a*» 
aerted, that to each measures as the present mach better mi- 
nisters, in former war*, never had found it DcceBsary to re*orl. 
lie doe* not, howerer, mention who these modi better raim- 
Bler* are , and if the right honourable gentleman recollects iho 
language he employed donug iho *even last years of the Ame- 
rican war, there was a time when he bestowed upon the con- 
duct of that admincrtratloQ epitbeta aa ofiensiTe, as vnjuti and 
duibolicaU Why, exclaims the honourable gentleman, did you 
cot call for these meaiures upon former occasions? Arowe 
then gravely dehberabng opon a great and important lubjccti 
end are we to be told that lo cennin gm n circumstance* no pn> 
cantion* are to be taken becaoM at a former period such mea" 
sores were not required ? May not the means which were jud- 
ged adequate in e particular situation, be found iniutScient 
when circumitancci alter, or when danger i* increased? The 
honourable gentlemen, though in other point* their arguments 
were at vaximice, go on togetber contending that my right 
honourable friend had said, on a former occasion, that the force 
which this country possessed, was sufTicient to repel the attacks 
of aJI Europe. Certainly 1 do not behe^e that ui) right ho- 
nourable friend ever asserted, that in any possible cue the vo- 
lunteer corps aould be sufficient for tlio defence of ihe couulry. 
If my nght honourable friend had asserted that the spirit by 
whltb these \oluntcer associations were diclaled. put m ac- 
tion -i circumstances required, and occonunodaled to the pn-i- 
Bure ot lUiiper, would be oble to resist thf* etfoiti of ibc whole 
house oJ Bourbon, or of the republic of Frantr, aided by any 
partico U a. cU of the bouse of Uourbon, or of onj oUicr 
combination ot powers— such on opinion I bclic\‘c to be juit. 
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and at least, perfecll}’ consonant to tlie well-known firmness and 
zeal of niy right honourable friend. But may^ not the relative 
situation of the cneni)' present them with more specific means 
of carrying their purpose into execution, than tliey possessed at 
a former period, when it was necessary to guard ugarnst the dan- 
gers which then ihroutcncd them from various (juarlers ? 

The right honourable gentleman says, you relied on the 
firmness and attachment of the people two years ago ; and is 
it less now that you have recourse to extraordinary precau- 
tions ? The attachment and loyalty of the people of this coun- 
try, I trust, has experienced no diminution. It lives, and is 
cherished by that constitution which, nolwilhstanding the as- 
sertions of the right honourable gentleman, still remains en- 
tire. Under the protection and support which it derives from 
the acts passed by the last parliament, the constitution inspires 
the steady atTcction of the jicople, and is still felt to be worth, 
defending with every drop of our blood. The voice of the 
country proclaims that it continues to deserv'e and to receive 
their support. Fortified by laws in perfect unison with its 
piinciplcs and with its practice, and fiUf^d to the emergencies 
by which they were occasioned, it still possesses tliat just esteem 
and admiration of the people whicli will induce them faiihlully 
to defend it against the designs of domestic foes, and the at- 
tempts of their foreign enemies. The right honourable gen- 
tleman discovers the extent of the adversity into which he re- 
presents the country to be' fallen in some of rhe measures now 
■proposed for its defence, and which he reprobates by tl;e name 
of rc(jui'<ifit)iis ; — a species of levy, liowevrr, which so long as it 
■was praciised in France, he did not consider as deserviug of 
any particular disapprobation, I will not at this moment in- 
quire, whether requisitions in France were a right and proper 
measure; but let not tlie right lionourable gentleman at once 
maintain that the attachment of the people renders these mea- 
sures of defence superfluous, and in the next moment represent 
these precaultons us proofs of the intolerable pitch of adver- 
sity to which the nation is reduced. The situation in which we 
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pfofc8i«f that he cannot act opoo general informiliocu. But why, 
saji be, did not the danger, which you now apprehend, long be- 
fore thii indnce yon to demand the adoption of tbote meanre* 
of precanUon which yon now think it nece«try t6 employ i No 
anch plana, continaed be, were panned apon any former period. 
Ihe right honourable gentleman too went ont of hu way to find 
comparuous to depreciate the charactera of miniitera, and a*- 
aerted, that to inch meaanrea aa the preeent much better^ml- 
niaters, in former wara, never had found it neceaatry to retort. 
He does not, however, mention who these mncb better minl- 
iteri are , and if the right bononrabie gentleman rccoUccta the 
langnage be employed danng the eeren last years of the Ame- 
rican war, there was a time when he bestowed upon the con- 
dnet of that admuurtratfon epithets as ofieoaive, as and 

fyhchcil. ^Vby, exclaims the bononrabie gentlenran, did yon 
not call for these meaanrea upon former oixnuorn ? Are we 
then gravely deliberating upon a great and important vubjcct, 
and are we to be told that In certain girra cimmstancee no pre- 
caabODi are to be taken becattae at a former period sneh mea* 
anres were not required i May not the means which were Jud- 
ged adeqaate In a particular aiUiatioD, be Ibnnd inrnJBcient 
-when circomatances alter, or when danger u increased ? The 
bononrabie gentlemen, though lo other points their arguments 
were at variance, go on together contending that my ngjit 
bononrabie fnend had aaid, on a former occasion, that tbe force 
srbkb this country possessed, was aufOcient to repel the attacks 
of all Eorope. Certainly I do not beliere that m} ngbt bo- 
noniable (Tiend ever asserted, that in any possible case tbe to 
luntcer corps would be soffidcot for tbo defence of tbe coontiy. 
If my nght bononrabie fnend had asserted that tbe splnt by 
which these volnnteer associations were dictated, pat in ac- 
tion os circumitances required, and accommodated to tbe pres- 
sure of danger, would bo able lo resist the efforts of the wliola 
house of Bourbon, or of tbe republic of France, aided by any 
particular branch of the boose of Bourbon, or of any otlier 
combination of power*-— such an opinloo I bclie^'e to be Justi 
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and at least, perfectly consonant to the well-known firmness and 
zeal of my right honourable friend. But may not the rehiiive 
situation of the enemy present them with more specific means 
of carrying their purpose into execution, tlian they possessed at 
a former period, when it was necessary to guard against ilie dan- 
gers which then threatened them from various (juariers? 

Tiie right honourable geutleinun says, you relied on the 
firmness and attachment of the pcojile two years ago ; and is 
it less now that you have recourse to extraordinary precau- 
tions ? The attaelimenl and loyalty of the pcojdo of this coun- 
try, I trust, has experienced no diminution. It lives, and is 
cherished by that constitution which, notwithstanding tlie as- 
sertions of the right honourable gentleman, sull remains en- 
tire. Under the proii'ction and support which it derives from 
the acts passed by the last parli.imcnt, the constilution inspires 
the steady' aficclion of the people, and is still felt to he worth 
defending with every drop of our blood. Tlie voice of the 
country proclaims that it conlinues to deserve and to receive 
their support. Fortified by laws in perfect unison wiih its 
principles and with its piac.iicc, and fitted to the emergencies 
by u'hich tlicy were occasioned, it still po.tsesses tiiat just esteem 
and admiration of tlie people which will induce them I'aiililully 
to defend it acainsl the designs of domestic tons, and the al- 
temptb of their foreign enemies. 'Fhe right honourable gen- 
tleinau discovers the extent of the adveibity into which lie re- 
presents the country to be f.illen in some of the measures now 
proposed for its defence, and wliicn lie reprobates by tlie name 
of rajui'.idoiis ; — a specie.s of levy, liowever, which so long as it 
was piactised in France, he did not consider as deserving of 
ftny particular disapprolialion. I will not at this moment in- 
quire, whcthcM- requisitions in France were a right and proper 
measure; but let not the riglil lioiiourable genilemuti at once 
maintain that the attachment of the people rendeis these mea- 
sures of defence superfluous, and in the next moment represent 
these precautions us proctfs of the intoierable pitch of adver- 
rity to which the nation is reduced. The rituation in whi 
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Vfl placed does not implj a rapidon of onr power, tboogh it 
joitlfes oor precaoUoai. Tlat proiperity U deceitfql tvi dai- 
gerou*,' if it lead to a aecunty ; that the danger, though 
groundkoly apprehended, or falielj exaggerated, witboot ex- 
ertion apon oor part, can alone be of doobtfol imte or 'penloot 
coDscqoence, U the real oplnloa which the coctemplatioD of 
Ibe state of the cooqtry » fitted to inspire. 

The right bonoorable geotlemaa, when be expressed hi» dU* 
like of ibe mode of prcMiog men for the pabhc aerrlce, did 
cot tpeclficajly ^ply bu otjection to the plan of aogmenUng the 
mthtia and raising tUe zMw auppUea of caralry; he adioiU that 
these may, in some measnre, come onder the detcription of pe> 
#Qnal force. The mode pmpoaed of increaiing the militia U 
not new in its prindple. They art to be balloted in the tame 
manner as the established militia of the country. The ^,000 
men which It was proposed to add, were to b« fon&ed prodidy 
oa the 90,000 of which the ordinary nomber eontuts. The 
present addition does not exceed the amannt for which, on 
former occasioos, it v»s tbooght necessary to proride. ]n 
a bill passed for doobfing the number. The right bo- 
DOarable gentlamap, bowercr, in pressing his argument, runs 
before his recoQectioo. The 15,000 men for the ]ax>d and sec 
service are to be raised according to the pnmsKJDS of the act 
passed two yeaia ago upon this lobjecu Does the right bo- 
noorable groCleman then consider this to be preuing? No; 
it is meant to raise rolnuteers by contribuUon among the io- 
habitonts of each parish, and. If they failed to produce the 
number at which they wore rated, they wore to pay a certain 
sum over the rum at which a person to lerre could be pro- 
cured. If the right honourable gentleman reprobates this 
mode as pressing, what was the language he held upon eooifwr 
occasion, and when a different mode was pursued ? In 179+, 
when voluntary offers of service were rntrodoced for the de- 
fence of the country, ibis mode was reprobated ai repugnant 
to the coDitltntion; and now when men are called npoo to con- 
tribute their property and their personal service to the dsicoce 
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of their country, it is discovered to be unjust, and stigmatized 
as requisition ! The two honourable gentlemen admit the ne- 
cessity of precaution, and they reprobate every measure which 
is proposed ; and while they, agree that it is necessary to pro- 
vide for the defence of the state,, they are dissatisfied with the 
means by which security is to be obtained. Notwithstanding 
the unanimity with which the resolution will be voted, I cannot 
augur w ell for the future co-operation which the measures may 
obtain^ when I consider the sentiments which the honourable 
gentlemen entertain, and the obsert'ations with which Uaeir pre- 
sent concurrence is accompanied. 

The resolution was nftcrwnrds put and agreed to. 


December 7, 1796 . 

The House having resolved itself- into a Committee of tVays and Means, 
Jlr. Hobart in the chair, 

Mr. Pitt rose and addressed the committee as follows ; 

The subject which I have now to lay before you is so exten- 
sive in its details, and of importance so evident and so striking, 
that I shall best gratify my own feelings, as well as best dis- 
charge my duty, by abstaining from all observations, which, 
though collateral to the subject of the day, would serve only 
to extend the consideration, and by proceeding, as expeditiously 
as possible, to state distinctly and shortly the resources which... 
we may confidently rely on for the service of the year, and 
the amount of the expenses which we may have to incur. 

Before I proceed to that most-importauL part of the task of 
this day, to open to the committee a view of the general re- 
sources of the country, by which we may be able to provide 
for the necessary service of the year, and to shew them, that 
however great the demand may be, we are fully equal to the 
emergency, and prepared to meet it, it is my duty to state the 
amount of the supply, as it has been already voted, and that 
ffl^y be yet necessary to vote, for the service. 
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The comnijtt« '^11 recollect that the 
vote for the ordinary of the Navy wat 
for 130,000 »cemen end manne* . /■. 6,340,000 
'To which add the amoont of extraot'* 

dimrie* 1,450,000 

Making together the tom of .... 7,6oO/KO 

Bot, that 1 may not leave aoy part of 
the aemce, much leaa tbu moat vain, 
ableaod favoorite aervice, abort, and 
that oar exertion* may be earned to 
the Qtmoit poatible length, 1 will take 
for the Navy tl^o farther tom of . , 3,500,000 
hlaking altogether the aemce of the 

Naty for the year 1757, amount to . — - ■^♦10,160,000 

The amoont of the lorea already voted 

for the Army u .if. 6,613,000 


The aecasQt of the eztraordiDariea b 
not yet complete { bat, aa far aa they ^ 

can be made up with accoracy oxv 
cording to the account now preaented, 
they appear to be of exceat above the 
turn allowed last year . . « . • 4,300,000 

Total of the Army — — ■ — 10,313,000 

Hie axDoant of the ordnance 1,633,000 

The miicellanc^otia acmcea. Including the tatni 
given for the prorbioo of the emigrant pnesU, 
and under ell tho osoal heads ...... S7S/>00 

Defiaeocy of land aud malt ....... 350,000 

Sum fur' the ditnmullon of the mitional debt . • 300,000 

Surplo* of grunt* m the year 179f>, which ought to 
have come in aid of the aemce, amounting to 
430,000/. will enable me to take the deficiency 
of the taxes at »o much leas, I tball take the 
dtBcioicy of taxes at J, 033, 000 
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A vole of credit which I intend to move for, and' 
which I shall afterwards e.vplain, for ... 3,000,000 

Making tlvc total of the supply for the year 17.97 27,647,000 

The first article of Ways and Means, is of course 

the land and malt 

The growing produce of the consolidated fund I 
shall take at a very small sum, the reasons of 

which I shall stale afterwards 

Surplus of grants of the year 1796, and not ap- 
plied in the year 1796 

Profit on the loiiciy, after defraying the small 
sum which rcn\ains upon it, due to the loyalists, 
amounting to SO or 100,000/., 1 shall take at 
The loan, the circumhlanccs of which I shall af- 
terwards cspluin 

Exchequer hills, which I propose to issue in a new 
manner, and which I shall afterwards explain 
and prove to be both practicable and expedient 

Total of Ways and Means £. 27,945,000 


‘ So that there is an excess of ways and means over the amount 
of the supply of 298,000/. I have stated the extent of what 
will be necessary for the supply of the year ; but in order to an- 
ticipate, as far as human foresight can provide for, an expense 
so large, in circumstances so difficult, I shall endeavour td 
bring every thing distinctly before the committee. In the first 
place, I shall shortly state the terms of the loan, without com- 
prehending all the singular combinations which' have entered 
into this transaction, so creditable and glorious to the country. 
The new annual interest to be paid for the loan,- as it stands at 
present, is •subject to a great reduction, if the funds should rise 
on the event of a safe and permanent peace, — an event to -which 
■TiVehave a right to look, and which this great display of national 


2.750.000 

3.075.00 

420.000 

200.000 
18,000,000 

5.500.000 
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Tbe committee will recollect tlut Ibo 
vote for the ordinery of the Nevy wai 


for 120,000 •eametj and marme* , .£.5,240,000 
•To which add the amoool of extraor- 

dmarifli 1,420,000 


Makmg together the fom of .... 7,6oO/XK> 


Bot| that I may not leave any part of 
the service, much Ie« tbu moat rala- 
abkoDcl fAvoonte aemce, abort; and 
that OUT exerhoni may bo earned to 
the utmost poMible leogth, 1 «31 take 
for the Nary the Cirther aom of . . 2,500,000 
hlaking altogether the aonneo of the 

Naty for the year 17^, amonnt to . ". i '.lO, 160,000 

The araouDt of ^ loma already voted 

for the Army u £, 5,6UrOOO 

Hie accoont of the extraordioanes ia 
not yet complete ; bat, as far as they ^ 

ran be toade ap with iccuricy aev 
cording to tbe account now preaented, 
they appear to be of exceu above tbe 

aam allowed Itu year 4,300,000 

Total of tbe Army . . .... — 10,913,000 

Hie amoont of the ordnance 1,623,000 

The miscellanqooa semcea, ucludiog tho turns 
given for the proTtsion of the emigrant pnests, 
and under all tbe usual beads ...... 

Dehaency of land end malt ....... 

Sum for tbe dunmution of the rutional debt ^ . 

Sorplus of grants in the year 1796, which ought to 
have come in aid of tbe service, amounting to 
420,000/. will enable me to take the deficiency 
of tbe taxes at so mneb less; I shall take tbe 
deficiency of taxes at 1,023,000 


378.000 
350/)00 

200.000 
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A vole of credit which I intend to move for, and' 
which I shall afterwards explainj for ... 3,000,000 

making the total of the supply for the year 1797 27,647,000 

The first article of Ways and Means, is of course 
the land and malt 2,750,000 

The growing produce of the consolidated fund I 
shall take at a very small sum, the reasons of 
which I shall state afterwards 3,075,00 

Surplus of grants of the year 17S6, and not ap- > 


• plied in the year 1796 420,000 

Profit on the lottery, after defraying the small 
sum which remains upon it, due to the loyalists, 
amounting to SO or 100,000/., I shall take at 200,000 
The loan, the circumstances of which I shall af- 
terwards explain 18,000,000 

Exchequer bills, which I propose to issue in a new 
manner, and which I shall afterwards explain 
and prove to be both practicable and expedient 5,500,000 


Total of Ways and Meatis £. 27,945,000 


So that there is an excess of ways and means over the amount 
of the supply of 298,000/. I have stated the extent of what 
will be necessary for the supply of the year ; but in order to an- 
ticipate, as far as human foresight can provide for, an expense 
so large, in circumstances so difficult, I shall endeavour t6 
bring every thing distinctly before the committee. In the first 
place, I shall shortly state, the terms of the loan, without com- 
prehending all the singular combinations which' have entered 
into this transaction, so creditable and glorious to the-country. 
The new annual interest to be paid for the loan,- as it stands 
present, is subject to a great reduction, if the funds she 1 
on the event of a safe and permanent peace, — an event t 
"webave a right to look, and which this great display of 
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te«l and ipirit U-calcnUlod 'to tealeral^ j ynt 1 wt* lo Tieir it 
a« fc penrtanent ratemt, and to comideT it witboot ibb pro ap et t 
of reductioD. In that way the committee will tee that the loan 
Traa madf at the mtorew of only 51. 12*. 6i. percent. i and I 
■honld not think mytalf joitifiable if 1 were to provide a lest 
tmn than for the whole as a pei'inaDent annnlty. ' ^ It U «d*r> tny 
hitentidn to add the oitial tom of one per cent. U> the tlrikhig 
fond, u if tbd loan was not to be paid off. In this ^riew, takln|; 
the interest at SL IS*. 6d. knd adding one per cent* on acconot 
of the 'linking fandy^the total intemt on 18,000,000/. at 6/. 15*. 
percent** would be 1^15,000/. 1 have proposed tbatweihall 
look to an iisae of exchegner bills to the amount of 5*500,000/. 
fts a fair and practtcablo mead for the seivKs of the year, and 
1 do this because I atn convinced that so many may bi circa-' 
lated both with economy and advantage. Otbcr ipccies of float- 
ing debt have been fband to be extremely inconvenient and In- 
Jtmons* from the enormity of tbe discount lo which they fell / 
on account of the length of period thc^ bad to mo. Bot ex- 
eheqoer billi were not sobjecl to tbe adme objection* thongh 1 
•bould not think it wise lo iaaiie them even for the period of a 
twelvemonth. I think that It is an available means for tbe pub- 
lic ontU tbe instalaieots of tbe loan shall b4 made* to issue ex- 
chequer IXiii at ^ort periods, say, at three months* which bear- 
ing an Interest of a fraction above 6 per cent*, ^nld be certain 
oftiever filing to a discount* becxoie they would be receivable 
in payment of tbe Inatalment* of the loon. Tbe interest is u 
near as possible to 5 per cent, to accommodata it in tbe usoal 
way to a certain torn per diem. I am coefldent that no incoo- 
Teniettce wQl be loflered from keepii^ afloat this amount of ex- 
chequer bills* but that* on ibe contrary, it will be attended with 
advantage and aceommodstlonto tbe public. If, at tbe cod of 
the year, it should be fobnd advisable lo take them out dr- 
pilation, there will be do difficulty in tbe task. I propose to 
provide interest at five per ceoU on tbe amount of these exche- 
quer bills, . which will be C75,000/. 

•lib my wbb to look to every object for wUeb vre have to pto' 

J 
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vide in the course of the year j with this vievV we must look to 
ihe amount of interest to be provided for thenaVy debt beyond 
the amount bf the former votes. 

*rhe total excess of the Navy Debt beyond estimate 

of 1796, is . '^.8,250,000 

Of this sura there was provided for 4,000,000 


There remained therefore to be provided, interest for 4,250,000 


I shall by-and-by state to the committee the grounds of the 
Computation that I made, and of the reasons why it has so 
far exceeded the estimate that I made, and I trust that I shall 
do it to their satisfaction. It ought to teach us to look forward 
to the probable addition that may be required for the service of 
the present .year, and to provide largely against unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. In this view, having already taken 2,500,000?. iti 
the estira'ale of supply, I am confident that I shall cover every 
•possible demand, under the hfead of navy debt, if 1 provide in- 
terest for 3,000,000/. more^ 

There is only one other article to be added to the above, and 
which at the same time ought not to be taken into the estimate 
of the expense of the year. The committee will recollect that 
one of the taxes of the last session was, in its passage through 
parliament, found to be, so complicated, that it was expedient 
to give it up, vizk the tax on collateral succession. It was taken for 
the sum Of 140,000/. and not having, as it was my intention to 
do, provided another tax ib its room, it is no\V my duty, to make 
-ujj'for that deficiency;^ but of course this is not a sum to be 
taken as any part of the expense of the current year. 

The total, of the, annuity to be raised by new bur- 
. dens on the people for these distinct heads 

therefore is ^.2,222,000 

_pBut from .this amount I. have to dfedtict the sum 
which the EaSt-India Company have engaged to 
pay, namely, interest on 2^000,000/. of the 
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aboTtt. loan for fcmr yean; lhave (o dedact 

Prefer© 112.000 

Making tb© som lobe raised by annoal taica . i!,ll0,000 

I •bonld not {hiiik ibal I had ellalood my object by the engugo- 
ment of the India company to adTunce thU for fonr yean, though 
■undoubtedly it u a Tery handsome anm, If afterwards it was to 
be left afloat, and might come to bo provided for at that penod. 
3aC I have recent informetioo that it is to be recommended to 
-the court of dtrecton, and by them to tbe general court, that 
the company shall andortake to pay thu sum annually during 
the remalndrt of their exiatiogcbaiter. They certainly cannot 
undertake mure bberBlly, and it u a handsome and becoming 
Tctara on their part for the protection which they recebrtd from 
the cooQtiy m the moment of tbeir pressure, that they thu come 
forrrard to coutnbute so liberally to the public service. 

My neitt duty Is to enumerate the particulars of the taxes by 
irldch it u proposed to dtifray the heavy burden which it be> 
CQQm necessary to impose, m order to meet the exigency of our 
shnatioa. This ts a paioful, but at tbe iame time indupenithle 
pert of my doty ; and I trust that we shall not shrink from per- 
fortoing this duty-in iu full extent, from ony inconTcnience 
which it may prescnti to our constitnenU, for less to ourselves; 
vbwt we shall not fell to give a pledge to Europe that we have 
both spin! and resources to look our situation in Ibe face, and 
to provide for ereiy eraergenry Wdeb may unso In the present 
contest. AThile I talk thus, it is not because I feel the hardship 
on others to be trnall ; on myself most as s u redly I feel It to be 
great. Every additional bnrdeo which it is necessary to im* 
pose upon the country, b uodoobtcdly a new subject of regret. 
But at the same time ft b with peculiar saUsfaction 1 reflect, tliat 
the period at which I am now speaking is jiregnant with a thoo» 
nnd drcumstances, which at once proclaim the fr>exbauitible re* 
sources, and the onconquered spintoflhe Drilhh nation. At 
such a per^ I may confidently come forward without dlsgul* 
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cing the burthens which the exigency of the crisis Requires, and 
at the same time without affecting to treat them as light. — Light 
indeed they cannot be considered, except they be so represented 
in comparison with the immense importance of the objects of 
the contest,- and in comparison with those unnatural and violent 
means which' have been employed by the enemy, and have al- 
most exhausted their resources. I should not do my duty if I 
did not propose such objects of taxation as may appear sufficient 
to meet the scale of expenditure for which it becomes necessary 
to provide. At the same time I am well aware that these ob- 
jects will admit of much discussion, and that they cannot be fully 
considered - or fairly examined, in the first instance. Their par- 
ticular consideration must necessarily be the subject of future 
debate. I have therefore to deprecate all hasty objections, and 
to solicit from the candour of gentlemen, that they will, at least, 
forbear to cavil at any object of taxation which I may propose, 
unless they are confident that they are acquainted with and can 
.propose a better substitute. Where taxes are to be raised to so 
considerable an amount, as in the present instance, it is impos- 
sible to provide adequate means, which will not be liable to 
much objection. But though it will be impossible to avoid par- 
ticular objections, it seems upon -the whole to be the most fair 
and unexceptionable principle of taxation, that the more gene- 
rally the burdens are diffused, the more likely will they be to be 
equal. If we have seen the revenue of this country, even under 
circumstances the most unfavourable, so rapidly accumulated 
and drawn from such various channels, we may surely look with 
confidence to the capability of the country to bear those further 
burdens which will be required in the present moment. It hat 
surely shewn a degree -of energy, even more'than sufficient to en- 
counter all the difficulties of the crisis. If, after all! the dis- 
tresses of the last war, the burthens of which were at the time 
soisGvefely ffelt, 'and^vhich seemed almost to have exhausted 
the resources’ of the country, the revival of the revenue in the 
iirst- years ‘of I peace was so rapid; if within ’a few years it has 
attained a state so flourishing; and if we,- from the unfortunate 
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trperioDce of •ome yehn of war, have betn enabled to toceruin 
that it btti DOW amved -at that, degree of wlidity and peraa- 
Dcacy, »o a* to leare the old •oarcet of tboDaHoaal mcome on- 
touched, and even shew itwlf equal to produce ner, certainly ire 
may look. for^aJ^S vith conhdence to proaperi^ beyond all eni- 
mate on the reitoration of ihbblcMbgi of peace. In the mean 
time the moat equal principle of taxation will be to render the 
object! a9 diffuae u pocnbla, and with this view I propose to se- 
lect a few of the difrerenf branches of the exbting rereone which 
seem bat calculated ;fbr the purpose, in order to provide the 
additional taxn oeceasary for the service of the year. 

^ The firpt branch of tbe reroDue which I mean to propoM to 
jonr attention is tmdoabtedfy one of the roost important, 'and 
yihleh bet appeared to roe pardcularly eligible as a source of 
npply cm the present occasional allude to that brooch of reve- 
ime which haa arisen from the excise* Tbe taxa drawn htxn 
this qoarter ^ve hi eraxy instailee been lo loeceuful as to i^ve 
as con6deoee with respect to anyiiew experhneot which we may 
be iodneed to cnabe. i Tbe £rvt oti|;ctt trbidi I mean to tuggot 
is one which at di^erent tuna has occupied the atlentioti of lbs 
house, and occasioned considerable dlscussibi^-I mean the ar- 
ticle of tea.'] Notwithitending tbe additiorul duty lately impbsed 
on this artkle, tbe tqla of last yter at the India bouse have 
considerably ‘Ctceeded those of any former year, both in respect 
of quantity, and of quality and valufc. It fa etident tbit the 
fonsutoptioD is greatly iocreased, and fa now untrenally preva- 
lent. ' This circumitance pointed out the 'proprkly of a small 

additional tax. From tbe eileiwne ctiplumpikm of the aibcJe, 
jbis tax most be immensely diffused, and. tbettfore can only be 
felt In a trifling degree by, any jndiTidosl. Small, i however, ii 
that proportion might be, itis sUUjroy inleotioiijthat this tax 
iboll in D 9 degree be allowed to bear ban! on the lowtr classes 
pf tbe pommunity, jl mean} therefore, to exetnptTfom the ope* 
ratipn of..thfa tax the whole of that coarser sort; of tea, which I 
ondetsUnd to be tbe common jbeTcroge of ihe^poorer cisrsei, 
aDdwpich at the India salei do« not exceed two ahlUiDfs P® 
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pound.. It maybe urged that any additional tfex on tea will 
have the effect to encourage smuggling. At the same time it 
may be remarked that the coarse species of tea, whicli is ex- 
pressly exempted from the operation of the tax, is the most ea- 
sily smuggled, the least liable to be damaged, and also the most 
likel}’ to be an object of consumption among the lower classes, 
.who inhabit the coast. This additional tax I propose to rale at 
10 per cent, on the value of the. article, and if we attend to the 
circumstances of the additional importation and the great iu- 
crease of the sales, we may reasonably expect that the return 
will be amply productive. I am aware that at former periods 
it has been found expedient to adopt measures of an entirely 
different tendency, which at the time undoubtedly were highly 
beneficial. But, though we owe the benefit of the suppression 
of illicit trade to the low price to which tea was reduced by for- 
mer proceedings of the legislature, it by no means follows that 
it is still necessary to continue the same policy. ' There is not 
the same danger to be apprehended from the attempts of smug- 
glers after their capital has beeu withdrawn, 'their habits broken, 
and such regulations adopted, as must operate as an effectual 
bar to their future practices. If the return of peace tend to 
diminish the risk of smugglers, at the same time it will so reduce 
the charges of the India company as will enable them to lower 
their prices. Taking the additional duty on tea at the rate of 
10 percent, on the average of the sales of three years, it would 
amount to 240,000/. 

An additional duty on sales by auction ,of two-pence halfpen- 
ny in the pound on sales of estates, and three-pence on' all sales 
of furniture, goods and merchandize, will produce 40,000/. 

An additional duty of !«. per 1000 on all bricks made in Great 
Britain, I estimate at 36,000/. ' ' 

There is another article, which I have to submit to the com- 
Juittee, which. suggests nearly the same considerations as the ad- 
ditional duty on tea. One considerable duty has already been 
gained on this article, and the consumption is so pernicious, that 
with respect to this article no man could wish that there should 

» o 9 
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! be any UmiU to the daly, to far » tre comutent trlih the metm 
-of Ufely coIlectiD^ lU So long n the conjamptkjd csmtioaej 
-to a coDiiderable crtent, an addition to the duty rnost be con- 
iidered ai highly chglblo m oreiy vWw of policy and moraU. 
jl pTopw to raue the doty on aplnu in the Mtno proportion 
as before, Tii, one penny on orery gallon of wash, amoonUng 
jto fiTt-pcnce on erery gallon of Bntuh spirits; The doty on 
foreign spmu nlll be adrancod in the saiw proportion. The 
.total amount on Bnlnh and foreign spirits 1 estimate at the sum 
vinOfiOOi, } 1 1 

. Another clrcncnstance I have to mention, must be salisDutoTy, 
Jo far as It presents a new and eligible mode of lopply, and yet 
^omst occasion DO small degrecof astonishment in the committee. 

tbe circomBtabce to vhicb t allude resp^s the stale of^tbe 
.duUQenes In Scotland. Tbe mode of collecUng the doty on 
splriti in that qoarter has been by a doty on tbe contents of the 
sblL Tbe sum raised in thu way* m the first Instnoce, was so 
Jneomiderahle as oot to deserre to be menUoDed. By tbe last 
regulation it amoonted to a sod of eighteen pemnde, end had 
taltogether produced a sum of one bondrod tbousand pounds. 
On calcaletlr^ tbe amoout of the <]aanUty of spirits distilled ih 
thot country, tUU tbe duty was found very inadequate to that 
whkh iubsuted on the same quantity io Lsgland. Tbe dlspro' 
portion is to reiy great, as ought not to be sofTcred to continue. 

1 have had l e p re sen iatioos from tbe most respectable people in 
Scotland, luggesUng, that cltbrr with a slew to the morals of 
jLe peoplci or on fair grounds of pobc) , tbe pre sen t «u a most 
-eligible object of revenue. Wbfle a duty of eighteen pounds has 
been charged on the contents of a itiJl through tbe rest of Scot* 
land, only a sum of two poonds ten shiUiogs has been charged 
on the same contents in the IligbUndi. Tbe propriety of this 
jsitmiplion has been u rged from rmrious local conslderatron»— 
jbe naturd of tbe *oil» the gram pnxloced, fitc. It may be pn>- 
j>cT to discuss, whttber this esemptlon should be allowed to 
continue in its full exteutl and whether the reasotis which bate 
formerly been urged, ought to be allowed the same aelgbl lo *hs 
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present moment? TIic smallest sum which I propose to. lay on, 
the stills through the rest of Scotland, is triple the present duty of 
eighteen pounds on the licence. Notwithstanding this increase, 
the duty will not be equal to the proportion of duties in England. 
Tbc sum arising from this increased duty on liie stills I estimate 
at 300,000/. Even if the efiect should be to lessen tlie consump- 
tion of spirits, still the revenue will not sufler in any material 
degree. This diminution njust occasion greater consumption of 
malt liquor, and in this way will equally contribute to promote 
the interests of the revenue, while it tvill have a much more 
beneficial tendency with respect to the health and morals of the 
people. ' ‘V . 

The next tax I mention with regret, because it will fall in some 
degree on the lower classes of the people, though it is one which, 
on the whole, seems to be a proper object of taxation, I mean 
an additional tax of 2j. 6(1. on every hundred weight of sugar. 
This I calculate will amount to a sum of 1>SO,000/, , 

On brimstone, bar iron, oil of olives, staves, I propose to lay 
an addition of ten per cent., amounting to 430,000/.; and on. all 
other customs, wines, coals, and price goods excepted, a new 
duty of five per cent., amounting to 1 10,000/. •, • 

The whole of these duties from the customs will amount to 
4.1)6,000/. 

A noble lord formerly imposed a duty on houses;' taking the 
number of windows and the rent as the criterion of the sum to . 
be paid. This last seemed to be a tolerably fair criterion of the 
different proportions which ought to be contributed by each indi- 
vidual, ^ it might in general be supposed that the rent and size 
of the house were regulated by the means of subsistence of the 
occupier. .This, however, was in many cases a ifallacious con- 
clusion. In some instances in the country the extent of a house 
was found to be a disadvantage., The possession of an old large 
mansion-liouse, where it was accompanied with a small fortune, 
so far from subjecting the proprietor to additional taxes,' ought 
rather operate, as tm exemption. The valife of houses of the 

o c 3 
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ttmi; Uii mtobe atmited not lo imici iccorditg to ti* 
•itenW *1 Bocording to tho dreojoitancit with «hidi they weni 
conoocttd, lach u tbo nomber of «mnlj kept, Mid tbrf 
ftiDoatit of other aoeiMd turn charged oo the bccupfir. The 
mott equitable mode, therefore, teemed to be lo lax 

io proportion to the other aaieated texet, u there might ba nip- 
^>ofted to beef a more certam propomoD to the fortunes bf the 
indmdoalfl. The nomher of smantf, ibr Instance) kept in a 
hocise, wili m genera] correspond mth ihe $tfld of Jirlng and 
fortanee of the Idbkbitanta* Tbe snm ansing from a tax 
leried in this sray, I cakutate will ‘amoont to '150,000/. 
and this, vrith an additkm to Iba assessed taxes, I lake at 
290,000/. ' I J*' 

.r Tbe eooTeytnce of articles, irWeb, from ibe present adranced 
state. of society, k pot on so moeh better a footing,^ seems lo bA 
at present a fair ohfaet of taxaoon. Xl is, oDdonbtedTy, hot Jost 
that those articles sboold be mAde to contnbnte to (he poblic 
service in return for that coovenience and protection which they 
Uerive from tbe pabhe. I^tins ro a particular Iraanner corns 
-under this descripdoo* 1110 iocreased fadht) with which they 
are tisnsipUted to a distance, and tbe great conrenkoce 
eSbrded to correspond epee in coDieqoenco df ircent toprorc^ 
ments, tnsj fairly allow that something tbonid be added to tbe 
ptesaot rate of postage. Tbe preset rate of chargbg kilers 
is first for one, tsVo, or three stagesj it then goes on to eighty 
miles, and from that to cue boodred and fifty. Tbti mode of 
eharging by stage* 11 very traeqosl, u one stage cooiisti of 
more miles than another. “ I am ihereibre of oplnioo that it 
wi]] be a more eqaitahJe mode to charge ty miks than hj 
■stage* t I »i*o propose to adopt a new regelation with respret 
"to gradatioo*, and with respect to the tye sard cross rc*d*. 
There regulatmoa, with an additional penny to be piid on each 
Jotter, win, according to the best cmlcalaikm, amoont to about 
550 , 000 /. 

An additional doty on stage coaches wiD prodoce 60fl00tt 
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■ The conveyance of parcels by stage coaches* arid other ve- 
hicles is also a fair object of taxation. I propose to subject 
them to a small stamp duty on booking them, ^Vhith will afford 
additional security to the conveyance, ' and I estimate’ will pro- 
duce 60 , 000 /. ' 

The only other tax which 1 have td pYop'osd is on a species 
of conveyance, which has also been much indebted to recent 
improvements — the conveyance by inland navigation. This . 
accommodation to the trade and industry of the country, has 
owed much to the protection and patronage of the legislature. 
To it the proprietors have been indebted for the permission to 
employ their cap'ital in a way so beneficial to themselves and 
the public, ‘ It is therefore but fair that while the extent of their 
improvements discovers their increasing opulence, the legisla- 
ture should apply to this source of prosperity for assistance .to 
the exigencies of the state. ’It is proposed ‘to^ make a small 

» '' I ' 

addition to the tbUs already charged oh tliat navigation amount- 
ing to about one eighth'. If an addition had' been made to the 
tax on insurance against fire and water, and had been found 
fully to answe.r, surely those individuals who derived so much 
accommodation as well as a considerable saving from this 
new mode of conveyance, might, in return for the benefit they 
experienced, be called upon to contribute a small proportion 
to the exigencies of the state. As this eighth would be charged 
only on the existing tolls, all the exemptions which were now 
allowed, would still be permitted to hold good. The following 
is a recapitulation of the taxes. 

' ’excise. 


10 per cent, on teas 240, boO 

10 per cent, bn coffee, &c. ' 30,000 * 

Auctions ... 40,000 

Bricks 36,000 

Spirits ' . 210,000 


T - 

Licences on Scots distillery . . ' . . S0O,OOO ‘ 

* ^ r* I' f 

To'tal of excise duties £ 856,000 
c G 4 


'! C-! 
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Brought t. i . . . a«56^ 

' CDITOHt. ) 

SogM , , 

E’'Fr»r I 

10 POT cent, on bnnutcme, iron, oIlTe oU 
and ftare* , 

5 pOT cent, on all other cnitcmii, piixo 
goodf, coa]i and wiM excepted . . 110,000 
Other article* on unport, inch at ttaxcb, ^ , 

bncki, &c 23/100 I , 


Total of cnttomi £. 465,000 

j 

Auened taxe*, and oeir boota tax 2^5,000 

Regulation of itampa 90,000 

Pottage and regulation of poct-oSco ... * * 350,000 

Stage coachei .j^5o,000 

Stamp on parcel* 50,000 

Canal naTigation 130,000 


Fotal amonnt of uetr 2,196,000 

Amount of the annuity to b« rafted 2,110,000 


Exceii of taxe* SBfiOQ 


Sucb are the toorcn from which I propote to draw the ne* 
*e*tary exun* to proride for the lotemtof the enormooi expente 
Df the year. 1 am not hueutible that in tercral of th«*e taxet 
[ may bare made an erroneou* calculahOD, and have extended 
die ettimate of the produce beyond wbat it may ultimately turn 
5ut to bo; In thw, bowerer, I Inut the committee will be- 
iere that I bare Exen guided by the atncteit regard to tnrib, 
ind bare taken the beat cHtenon that va* in my power, expe- 
rience, for my guide. In tbo*e taxe* which I could to 

that test, I hare confidenco In the accuracy of my itatcmeot; 
n tbote which are Dotried I bare at leait been moderate ^ my 
alculatHm., I am happy to »ay, that in looking at the re* 
toorce* of the country, we hare a ri^t to bare confidence la 
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the full, production of these duties. They are diffused over so" 
many articles, that they will operate with equality, and yet 
will not bear hard on the classes of the poor. If we look at 
the production of the permanent taxes, we shall have no reason 
to believe that the war has materially injured the- sources of our 
,prosperity. 

The permanent revenue for the year, ending 10th 

October, 1796, amounted to . . . ’ . ■ . 14,012,003^ 

And notwithstanding the operation of the new 
duties and the influence of a state of war, the 
average produce of those duties for the last ' 
three years, was 13,855,000 

. -On the side of supply, I have taken but the sum of, 
3, 000,000?, to meet the further extraordinaries for the year 
1797, though the extraordinaries for the last year amounted to 
a much larger sum. 'There are two grounds for my not thinking 
it necessary. to make a larger provision; there were many 
articles of charge in 3796, which will not recur in 1797. And 
secondly, there were several sums advanced which are likely to 
be repaid, and upon which we have a right to calculate. For 
instance, in the advances of 1796, made by commissioners 
upon oath to the merchants of Grenada, there is the sum of 
900 , 000 ?. which we have a right to believe was advanced upon 
good security, and which will, no doubt, be speedily available 
to the public. 

Another expense of a particular nature has been incurred in 
the interval of parliament. I allude to assistance which has 
been granted to the emperor, in order to enable him to carry 
on his military operations. That the expense of the country 
has been swelled by exertions which have been so gallantly sup- 
ported,’ and have terminated so beneficially to the common 
cause, I think no man will regret. I am persuaded no man 
will be of opinion that we ought to" have withheld from a brave 
hnd faithful ally the assistance necessary to preserve his inde- 



■■■ MR-pirrs-' •i-'T [Dic.r; 
- Brought OTO- V i.tSifiOO 

' , CUITOMt. . ' ;t 

Sogu- , , . iso,ooo . . 

Pepper ,10.000 _ , 

10 per cent, on bnmitOM, iron, oIIto oil i 

■ad *t*Te» 43,000 

5 per cent, on all other cuitomt, prixa 
good*, coali and wioo excepted . , 110,000 . . 

Other article* on Import, auch a« starch, , i , 

bricki, &:c. 53/X)0 ^ , 

■ Total of emtomi £. 4<S5,000 

Auaned taxes, and oew hooae tax 2^,000 

Hegolation of stampa , 30,000 

Fcatage and^regaladoD of past>office ..... Si0,000 

Siage coaobea * 60,000 

Stamp on ptrcali 60,000 

Canal otTigadoo * * F^.OOO 

Total amoantof nair S,13S,000 

Amoimt of the annait}- to be raised ..... . S,110/)00 


Cxceu of taxes £, SB, 000 


Sach are the sources from which I propose to draw the De> 
ceasar^ soms to prOTide for the lotarest of the eoormoot expense 
of the year. I am not Insensible that m toTTai of these taxes 
1 maj' have made an erroneous calculation, and hare extended 
the estimate of the produce be^^d.wbat it maj ultimately tom 
oot to be: Id this, howerer, I trust the committee will be* 
Here that I hare been guided die stncteit ragard to truth, 
and hare taken the best criterion that was in nyr power, expe- 
rience, for my guide. In those taxef which I ceold solject to 
that test, I bate confidence in the sccu r acy of myilattmenlj 
In those which are ootried I hate at least been modente Jn my 
calculation. I am bsppj to say, that In looking at the re- 
sources of the country, we hare a right to bare confidence in 
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the faU, production of these duties. They are diffused over so- 
many articles, that they will operate with equality, and yet 
■will not bear hard on the classes of the poor. If we look at 
the production of the permanent taxes, we shall have no reason 
to believe that the war has materially injured the sources of our 
prosperity. 


The permanent revenue for the year, ending 10th 

October, 1796, amounted to . . ^ 14,012,003^ 

And nohvithstanding the operation of the new 
duties and the influence of a state of war, the 
average produce of those .duties for the last 
three years, was 13,855,000 


•On the side of supply, I have taken but tlie sum of. 
3,000,000Z, to. meet the further extraordinaries for the year 
1797, though the extraordinaries for the last year amounted to 
a much larger sum. There are two grounds for my not thinking 
it necessary, to make a larger provision; there were many 
articles of charge in 1796, which will not recur in 1797. And 
secondly, there were several sums advanced which are likely to 
be repaid, and upon -which we have a right to calculate. For 
instance, in the advances of 1796, made by commissioners 
upon oatb to the merchants of Grenada, there is the sum of 
900,000Z. which we have a right to believe was advanced upon 
good security, and which will, no doubt, be speedily available 
to the public. 

Another expense of a particular nature has been incurred in 
the interval of parliament. I allude to assistance which has 
been granted to the emperor, in order to enable him to carry 
on his military operations. That the expense of the country 
has been swelled by exertions which, have been so gallantly sup- 
ported,' and have terminated so beneficially to the common 
cause, I think no man will regret. I am persuaded no man 
will be of opinion that we ought to' have withheld from a brave 
-^nd faithful ally the assistance necessary to preserve his inde- 
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pendonce, tnd to mtore hun to glory That tuniunci 
mJniatmi thought prcpw to grant, not ignorant of the rnpon. 
«ib3ity which they thereby mcoired, not forgetting their own 
duty, nor feiiFill of the crent. Th^ reflected that In thri 
cndcnl aitualiOD of the country it might hare been matter of 
extreme delicacy to hare brought forward a public dlicuntoft 
on the propriety of advazfcing a lora to a foreign court j they 
were hware of rtbc alarm which might hare been ttxdied by any 
jUropoatiou to lend a qoantl^ of apede out of the country > It 
ia well known that a generally teceived oplnbn of the mluhlet 
which nay be attendant on a measure b often prodocthre of 
the reelity The cunaequeoce of diacnaeton might hart been to 
have negated the grant of a aom too tmall for the aranu of 
our ally, or too large for the means of the country On that 
account mlntsterl declined takulg the opuiloQ of parltarocnU 
They did not ao for yield to their dnire of aiding the emperori 
mi to .atep beyond the booodi of prudence, nor did they »o 
tamely ihnnk from tbdr ovu reepooiibUlty, os to withhold that 
attntAnce which they deemed to be eiieDtislIy important for 
the common cauie. A lom of about tvolre hundred tboutaDd 
pounda baa, I beliere, beeu allotted to bu imperial majntj. 
A fotoTB opportunity will be aflbrdcd for-tbe dlscuuion of tbh 
particular topic, which it weauoiothrrwhe nccettory for me 
to mention in the preaeut loataucc, lhan bedauae 1 was ao- 
mlocs that oo circamstooee cobnected with the national rxpen* 
iTiture ahould be kept back on thn occaiion. I am conriDcrd, 
that, to hare withheld the atsHtanco whkh has been granted, 
would hare been to bare aacnfleed the brat hope of tba 
conuUy/or bringing the preicot conteat to a fortuoate nior* 

It IB my intenliOD, if tb» conduct b found to merit your 
■mpprobatvOD, humbly and oemwOr to claim and toliclt your 
confidence in contiouhig the tame lyrtem. I cannot, for the 
reasoMiI hare already mentiooed, propoie to you any aprciflc 
auro to be granted to bb bupcrial nuyraty but, if you tlmk 
proper to repoie in mioutera iha lame confidence lo grantiag 
each occulonnl aid as they may ne lo be ccrtaiarj, it ib-ill. 
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OD their part, be exercised with the same caution. I have 
therefore proposed a sum -of three niillious, chiefly with a view 
of enabling ministers to make advaucds to our allies if we shall 
be compelled to persevere in the war. At the same time, we 
are not to consider such sums as lost to the country. We have 
seen too many of those qualities, the inherent companions of 
good faith and honour, displayed in the recent exertions of his 
imperial majesty, to entertain any suspicions with respect to his 
conduct. And we may confidently hope for the happiest result 
in the present contest from his courage and perseverance, fed 
■by our resources and supported by our constancy. On this 
aground I proposed the vote of three millions. I shall add no- 
thing farther on the subject of army extraordinaries. 

On the subject of navy debt, it was my desire and expecta* 
tion that a full and perfect account should have been laid upon 
the table, so as to have given to the committee a distinct idea 
of the whole amount for the year. I find, however, that the 
account has not been presented entire. I am able to state’ 
roundly what it is expected to amount to, from the progress 
that has been already made, and as it is laid before the 
house : 

The net amount of the navy debt up to the SOth 

November appears to be 1 5,17 1,000 

To which add, as the probable sum to the 31st 

December, 179^ 1,000,000 

Add to this, the sum of navy debt first funded . 4,41 4,000 


And the amount of the navy debt on the Slst 

December, 1796> "^hl he in all 20,585,000 

On the Slst December, 1796, it amounted to . 12,362,000 

/ 

So that the debt incurred in 179^ is .... 8,223,000 

I foresaw and provided for 4,000,000 


It has therefore exceeded my estimate, by . • <^.4,223,000 
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pendeuce, »nd to mtore lihn to glory. That aniittiKfe 
miButera tbougljt proper to gT»ot, not ignorant of tbe rotpoo. 
nbdity wbjcli they thereby tocurred^ bot fargetbog tbeircnnr 
doty, nor fearful of the ereot They reflected that to tU 
critical situatioD of tbe co^try it sugbt bare bean matter of 
extrema d el ic airy to hare broa^t forward a public -dUcTission 
on tbe propriety of adraiicing a aom to a foreign court , they 
■were hware of tbe alarm wtocb roigbt bare been bxched by any 
^podtioa to tend a qoantl^ of q)ede out of tbe cotmby. ) Jt 
11 well known that a generally received optoiem of the mbchtcT 
vrtilch may be .alteadaiit on a measure ii often prodactire of 
the reality. The conaequeoce of dbexmion might bare been to 
have loggested the grant of a tun too email for the ranti of 
onr •Uj, or too large for the meani of tbe coonUy. On that 
accoont mtooterk dedtoed Ukidg the opinion «3f peiTiammL 
They did not lo Cor ykld to their desire of aiding the emperor, 
as to step beyond the bounds of prudence, nor did they lo 
tuiely shnnk from tbelr own reepomlhQiiy, at to withhold that 
easutance which they deemed to be emntially important for 
tbe common came. A lum of about tvolre bondrad tbouiand 
pounds has, I believe, been nlloUed to bit Imperial majesly. 
A future opportunity will be afforded Ibr-tbo dUcutjion of Itoi 
porticcilar topic, which it was not otberwue necenar^ for me 
to tneutron m tbe preseot Initance, than because 1 was ao> 
aiom that do circumstimce connected with the natioual rxpeo* 
^iture should be kept back on this occasion. I am convioced, 
that, to bare withheld tbe asustance which hu been granlrd, 
would have been to bare aaenfleud ibe best hope of tbb 
country for bnogtog the present contest to a fortunate »»of. 

It b my mtenUoo, If (brs condoct b found to merit yoor 
•approbation, humbly and oorecstU to claim and solicit your 
cnnCdcDca m cootioutog the jaarc system . I cannot, for toe 
xcasonsd have already roentlooed, propose to you any specific 
iam to b© granted to bJs bnpenal m»j«ty • bat, if yon think 
proper to repose in romisiers same confidence in granUa^ 
aiJch occasional wd as they may «e to be cccoiary, It thiti, 
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on their part, be exercised with the same caution. I have 
therefore proposed a sum of three millions, chiefly with a view 
of enabling ministers to make advances to our allies if we shall 
be compelled to persevere in the' war. At the same time, we 
are not to consider such sums as lost to the country. We have 
seen too many of those qualities, the inherent companions of 
good faith and honour, displayed in the recent exertions of his 
imperial majestj^ to entertain any suspicions with respect to his 
conduct. And we may confidently hope for the happiest result 
in the present contest from his courage and perseverance, fed 
by our resources and supported by our constancy. ‘ On this 
. ground I proposed the vote of three millions. 1 shall add no- 
thing farther on the subject of army extraordinaries. 

On the subject of navy debt, it was my desire and e.xpecta- 
tion that a full and perfect account should have been laid upon 
the table, so as to have given to the committee a distinct idea 
of the whole amount for the year. I find, however, that the 
account has not been presented entire. I am able to state 
roundly what it is expected to amount to, from the progress 
that has been already made, and as it is laid before the 
house : 

The net amount of the navy debt up to the SOth 

November appears to be £A5,1'( 1,000 

To which add, as the probable sum to the 31st 

December, 1796 . . . , 1,000,000 

'Add to this, the sum of navy debt first funded . 4,4- 14,000 

And the amount of the navy debt on tire 3 ist 

December, 1796, will be in all 20,585,000 

On the 31st December, 1795, it amounted to . 12,362,000 

/ I ' " m MM. amt 

So that the debt incurred in 1796 is .... 8,223,000 

I foresaw and provided for 4,000,000 


It has therefore exceeded my estimate, by ► . «£.4,223,0q0 
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’and It U my doty to explain bow tha exceta bu happened ; not 
that I mean to ahelter myaell from the nnpautkra of, error, to 
dlfficolt to EToid In a calculation ao extremely large ; but to »hew, 
as Car M it u in my power, that it aroae from circuirutancfi 
which I coold neither ibreaee nor prerent. The explanation 
win perbap* aerre to convince the committee that we may loot 
with perfect reliance to a dimiootion of these expenses for the 
c u r r e n t year. 

' In the first place, the expense of transports exceeded the 
turn which I had imagioed, and which on the most mature 
calculations, made by persons of the greatest experience,^ I pre« 
tented to parframent, by ik) lest a sum than 1,900,000/. This 
arose from a variety of drcuawtances which no botnan foresight 
coqM aotlapate, and which, tboogb the most to be regretted, 
are the easiett to be excused. Dy the QDfortnnatQ vlcissitodes 
of weather, by the delays and doasiert which unforUmately 
happened to onr expediuoot ; by the qoanUty of tnssporti 
that were oecmary to be (aben op m cooseqaence of these 
things, and by the new regulatious of Ibb board not being 
brought into perfect activity. 

Another bead of expense which has occurred, and which it 
was impossible to foresee, was tb« sum incurred for fbrergn 
tranaporls, In order to bring into our own ports stores and pro- 
vlsiona, wbkh might otherwise bare fallen Into tbe bands of 
the enemy; fur tho high demturagn which we hare been obliged 
to pay, and to which our courts of admiralty, bowerer reloc* 
tantly, hare found it just and equitable to submit. Oy these 
causes the expense of Foreign transports, demurrage, &c. has 
amounted to 900,0QOh 

Another bead of atiforeseen expense was the ooprrcedeoifd 
discount to winch the nary bills fisU, and whkb operated lo 
hijuriouily upon commerce and on public drculalion. On this 
head of discount there has been paid no less than the sum of 
600,000fr Thus, therefore, tbe committee will see tJut io 
three articles only, wbkh U was impossible to anudpalf, thtrs 
has been expended near 3,000,000/. ; aod when they uhe In* 
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to their farther consideration the circumstances of our having 
a new maritime enemy to encounter, and also a threatened in- 
,vasion to repel, for which measures of precaution have been 
taken, it will not be thought that the sum of 4,200,000/. above 
my calculation is a very remarkable error. The practical use that 
we hiust draw, however, from the fact certainly is, not to avoid 
all estimates, but to make lOur estimates with as mucii correct- 
ness as possible, at the same time claiming a large, though 
discreet, indulgence for unforeseen circumstances ; and in the 
statement of the supply I thinlc I have made ample provision 
for the naval exertions of the year, even if the obstinacy of 
the enemy should oblige us to continue those exertions through 
the whole of the year. The committee will recollect that there 


has been already voted — 

f 

Under the head of navy, £,7fiS0fi0O 

To which I added the farther sum of .... . 2,500,000 

hlaking together the sum of 10,l60,000 


And to this I now add, for which I have also made 

provision, the probable sum of .....' 3,000,000 


Total of navy for tbe year 1797 ..... ^.13,l60,000 


which the committee will see, if they deduct the sums that 
have been paid under the head of transports, foreign freights for 
the bringing home of flour, &c. togetbef with demurrage, and 
the amount of the discounts on the navy bills, (all articles which, 
arc not likely to recur) is fully equal to the expenditure of the 
last year, which, with all these unforeseen accidents, was 
15,212,000/. 

In stating these estimates I have endeavoured to bring for- 
ward to the view of the committee all the information which they 
can possibly desire on the subject. I have stated in its utmost 
extent the scale of expenditure which it may be necessary to 
incur, if we shall still be called to persevere in a contest con- 


Ma..FnTs 


[Die. T, 

nected wllh onr honoor» crat htppinew, oar bdependence, and 
jifety. I tnttt that I hare laid cnoagh on Um topic, lod that 
if the alternatiTe ebould bo prwented, the Brituh nttwn woald 
need uo incentiTC to tapport loch a conteit with vigoor and 
perBCTcranco, rather than tobmit to protracted misery, traded 
m i sc hi ef, and certain disgrace, Soch, andoobtcdly, mil be 
their cooductfif they wnh to malotam the character which they 
inherit from their ancestor*, or to transmit the pnrilegei they 
enjoy nndlmmisbed to their posterity. In this period of the 
war (God grant that it may be short') it a still matter of moch 
congmtolation, under all we have sofered, under all the acco* 
znolated difBcnltiea arlsiog from a contest as unexampled in its 
exertione, as transcendently important in its objects, and not' 
mthitanding the violent and onnatural means employed by the 
enemy, that, by opposing to them the constant Ihiits of regular 
mdostry, protected by a system of dnl on^er, we bate been 
able to meet the ezjgeocy of (be ensls, end to provide ample 
rasources ibr every branch of tbe pobhe service, Jf, after foai 
yean of war, oot only the permanent revenue u not effected, 
bat even the new taxes are found to be fully prodoclire t Lf the 
state of internal mdostry and domesttc unprovesDcnt exhibit a 
picture of prosperity, winch wopld -amaxe incredulity, If it did 
not addrou itiolf to observatioo, we bate surely great and so- 
lid ground of satiifacUou. I bate formerly had occasion to 
describe tbe highly Qoimshmg sltustlon of our commerce, wbkh, 
eveu under cincumstanccf tbe most uafssourablo, lias Increased 
with astonishing and unexampled rapidity. It b with iudnite 
pleasure I am enabled to state that the receipts of the last quar- 
ter fully conffrm the syniploros of our growing prorperltyi and 
if those of the other quarter* lucreose in ilie same proportroo, 
the whole exports for tbe year will araouui to thirty nuJIiont* 
Tlib floumhing state of our affairs ought not to leiKO our roo* 
deration, or abate our derire for peace. But that peace is not 
worthy of the uame which b not calculated to afford InlenuJ 
BiKi external security, to prc fc rra to us the Uessingi of cwr 
coniUlutloD, to prolcrt the operations of oor indmlry, and to 
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maintain the dignity of the British character among foreign 
nations. It is the restoration of such a peace which alone is 
truly desirable, and in seeking which, we ought to be careful 
not to mistake the phantom for the reality. 

I beg pardon for not being able to with-hold the expres- 
sion of my feelings on this subject. They are feelings which 
want not to be enforced by words. They are the feelings of 
the British nation spoken by substantial acts, evinced by the 
most unequivocal displays of zeal, the most liberal exertions in 
aid of the public cause, dnd supported by powerful and ample 
resources. It is my most fervent wish that the spirit of Britain 
may be an example to other countries, that her resources may 
ever keep pace with her zeal, and her perseverance be crowned 
with the most distinguished success. I now move, Sir, “ that 
towards raising the supply granted to his Majest}', the sum of 
18,000,000/. be raised by annuities.^' 

The sereral resolutions were ftdcrvvards put and carried, and the report 
of the committee was ordered to be received on the following day. 


^ END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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